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Abstract 


Presented here is a preliminary account of excavations carried out at the site of Rabati (Meskhet-Javakheti 
region, southwest Georgia) in 2016 and 2018 by the Georgian-Australian Investigations in Archaeology 
(GAIA) project. At this multi-period site, architectural remains and a range of cultural artefacts span the 
Chalcolithic, through Bronze and Iron Ages, to the medieval period. Specific cultural finds have included 
Bedeni and Trialeti deposits characterised by distinctive pottery types and, importantly, contemporary com- 
mon wares representing an otherwise little-known local domestic ceramic industry. Archaeobotanical and 
palynological analyses reflect on the agricultural economy at the site, which included cultivated cereals and 


other edible plants.* 


Dedication 


Antonio Sagona forged strong links between Melbourne and Georgia through decades of fieldwork and 
research. We wish to acknowledge his vision and direction in turning the focus of GAIA’s operations to 
the Rabati site. Although he did not live to see the excavation unfold past the first season, we will carry 
forward his objectives and aims for the site. We dedicate this report in memory of Tony: a director, friend, 
mentor and teacher to many; husband and tower of strength to one. 


* Archaeological excavation at Rabati in 2018 and the preparation of this article was supported by the Shota Rustaveli 
National Scientific Foundation of Georgia (SRNSFG) (grant number FR17-415), as well as contributions from the 
Antonio Sagona research fund and private sources in Melbourne. We wish to gratefully acknowledge the assistance in 
the field by all team members. Apart from palynological examination, during the 2018 season Inga Martkopishvili made 
a significant contribution to coordinating the project. Levan Losaberidze produced the section drawing of D9.4 and also 
provided research assistance to Bedianashvili, particularly in sourcing publications and site plans. Giorgi Kirkitadze 
produced the aerial photography, topographic mapwork of Rabati and related spatial data. Zurab Makharadze, Giorgi 
Chilingarashvili, Giorgi Gogoladze, Levan Losaberidze and Giorgi Kirkitadze co-authored the report on the 2018 exca- 
vations for submission to the National Agency for Cultural Heritage Preservation of Georgia. Eliso Kvavadze provided 
consultancy in conducting palynological analysis. We would like to thank the anonymous reviewers for their suggestions 
on this article, and Abby Robinson for her helpful comments and editing work. We gratefully acknowledge the support 
shown to the project by Kim Wright, who funded the excavations in 2016 at Chobareti and Rabati. 
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Introduction 
(Giorgi Bedianashvili) 


In the modern territory of southwest Georgia, the upper Kura (Mtkvari) River basin largely 
defines the Meskhet-Javakheti region (Fig. 1: 1). In this area, the Kura River flows towards the 
northeast though the deep, narrow gorge between the Javakheti and Erusheti volcanic mountains. 
In certain areas, the gorge widens slightly and creates small valley floors bordering the river. 
This part of the Kura River, throughout ancient times, represented an important corridor where 
ideas, technologies and goods often accompanied military expansion or the migration of people 
who were passing between the Caucasus and Anatolia. On the local regional scale, the route through 
the upper Kura River basin also acted as a link between the western, eastern and southern Caucasus 
regions. Hence, during the Early Bronze Age in the Meskhet-Javakheti territory, we find artefacts 
of the Kura-Araxes culture and alongside those from western Georgian cave sites.’ A similar picture 
can be observed during the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages, when the archaeological record for 
this region witnessed the co-existence of the Colchian and Samtavro cultures, the former from the 
western and the latter from the central part of the southern Caucasus.” 

In this region, there is an abundance of archaeological sites of different periods. Many of them 
are concentrated along the floor of the Kura valley and the highlands which border the river. 
By the 1950s and based on field surveys, archaeologists recorded 40 settlements, among which 18 
were attributed to the Early Bronze Age Since that time, the number of documented settlements 
has increased substantially. To this list can also be added a large corpus of fortified structures, 
often described as ‘megalithic buildings’, that are a characteristic features of the Meskhet-Javakheti 
region. 

Despite the vast number of sites and active archaeological campaigns that started in the Meskhet- 
Javakheti region in the 1930s and continued right through the 20th century, almost no settlements 
were excavated systematically. The only exception is Amiranis Gora, near the regional centre 
of Akhaltsikhe, which was investigated by Tariel Chubinishvili. At Amiranis Gora, a large Early 
Bronze Age settlement, comprising 21 stone structures was exposed. Our knowledge of the archae- 
ology of the Meskhet-Javakheti region is otherwise mostly based on the investigation of graves, 
such as the Middle Bronze Age barrow field in Bertakana, or the Middle Bronze and Late Bronze 
Age barrows in Zveli and adjacent areas." Relying only on funerary contexts, our understanding 
of the material culture of the Meskhet-Javakheti region is skewed. Because of the dearth of sys- 
tematically excavated multi-period settlements, our knowledge of absolute chronology, settlement 
patterns, pottery production, and social and economic structures in this region is lacking for all 
periods. 


1 Orjonikidze 2005, pp. 69-83. 

2 Japaridze 1982, pp. 41-62. Significantly, in medieval times, the movement toward unification of western and eastern 
Georgia into the Georgian Kingdom began in the territory of the upper Kura River Basin. 

3 Chubinishvili 1963. 

4 Khaburzania and Robinson 2018, pp. 303-324. 

5 For an overview of the historiography of archaelogical excavations in Samtskhe-Javakheti, see Kakhiani et al. 2013. 

$ Chubinishvili 1963. 

7 Japaridze et al. 1983. 
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The situation in this regard, however, has improved in the last two decades. The first turning 
point was associated with the construction of an international oil and gas pipeline, where several 
settlements were identified and salvage excavations were conducted.? In addition, as a result of 
international collaborations, a number of habitation sites were investigated. One such collaboration 
is between the Georgian National Museum and the University of Melbourne, operating under 
the project title of “Georgian-Australian Investigations in Archaeology’ (GAIA) and established 
by the late Emeritus Professor Antonio Sagona. From 2012 to 2016, GAIA conducted excavations 
in the Meskheti region at the predominantly Early Bronze Age settlement of Chobareti, located 
some 28 km due east of the Turkish border.? Then in 2016, GAIA initiated investigations at Rabati, 
a multi-period settlement that lies 2 km from Chobareti. A second season of fieldwork at Rabati 
was conducted in 2018. The name ‘Rabati’ derives from Arabic, and in medieval Meskheti it signi- 
fied a public square, which was the main political and economic focal point of a town or village. 
The ancient settlement is located on the northern side of Zveli village, which is on a flat highland 
plain at the edge of the Erusheti Mountains. The village is at an altitude of c. 1480 m above sea 
level (Fig. 1: 2). 

As mentioned, this area is rich with archaeological sites. Apart from Chobareti, another extensive 
Early Bronze Age settlement, called Samarkhi Kanebi, is located c. 0.5 km west of Rabati. During 
the Middle Bronze and Late Bronze Ages, a burial ground was established at this settlement.'? 

On its northeastern side, Rabati is edged by the steep slope overlooking the Kura River and 
from the summit of the site there are uninterrupted views east and west along the valley (Fig. 2: 1). 
Evidence for the two-way process of population movements through this corridor was found in the 
second-millennium BC barrows discovered in Zveli village. Based on the funeral rites and artefacts 
in these burials, they are considered to have Aegean and central Anatolian influences. Significantly, 
the latter are believed to have played a role in the formation of subsequent Late Bronze Age cultures 
further into the territory of eastern Georgia." 

Rabati mound is a fortified place. Along the northeastern edge there is a substantial fortification 
wall, at the centre of which is a tower (Fig. 2: 2). Although the fortification wall is only partially 
visible in other parts of the site, it is likely that it originally encircled the summit of the mound. 
The wall shows evidence of having been rebuilt several times, which suggests that the defences 
were in use over a long period of time. In the detailed description of Zveli village that can be 
found in the Ottoman taxation document called the Great Defter (or Register) of Gurjistan, 
dated to 1595 AD, nothing is mentioned about the Rabati fortification.” The same is true of the 
description of the region around Zveli village made in the first half of the 18th century AD by the 
geographer and historian, Vakhushti Bagrationi, in his book, Description of the Kingdom Georgia.” 
Thus it can be assumed that by those times, the Rabati fortifications were no longer in use and 
the area was being employed for other purposes. 


8 For more details on the archaeological sites salvaged during the pipeline construction, see Gamkrelidze 2010. 

9 Kakhiani er al. 2013, pp. 1-138. 

'? For more on the Chobareti-Zveli area, see Anderson and Negus Cleary 2018, pp. 83-96. 

™ Gambashidze 1983, pp. 1-16; on the discussion of Aegean and Anatolian influence on the formation of Late 
Bronze Age culture in the southern Caucasus, see Pitskhelauri 2005. Generally, on the interaction between Aegean and 
Caucasus regions in the Middle Bronze Age, see Abramishvili 2016, pp. 178—179. 

12 For The Great Defier (Register) of Gurjistan, see Jikia 1958. 

3 Bagrationi 1973. 
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The Rabati mound was cut by late medieval Meskhtian, semi-subterranean houses, which were 
built on the terraces around the slope of the mound. Until the 19th century AD, most of the 
inhabitants of Zveli village lived in dwellings of this kind. Over time, they moved out of Rabati 
into other parts of the Zveli area. ^ Nowadays, all the Meskhetian subterranean houses are aban- 
doned. On the summit of the mound, which was artificially flattened in historic times, there is no 
evidence of this kind of occupation. Until recently, this area, which coincides with the centre of 
the ancient settlement, was used for grain threshing. Fragments of paved threshing-floor are still 
visible in some places. Fortunately, the presence of these threshing areas prevented construction 
on the top of the mound; our archaeological activities are concentrated in this area, because it is 
the least disturbed part of the site. 

The Rabati settlement has been known among archaeologists for rather a long time. Initial 
archaeological investigations at Rabati were conducted in 1974, when the archaeologist Tariel 
Chubinishvili dug a test trench on top of the mound as part of his campaign in the Meskhet- 
Javakheti region. Chubinishvili exposed a 3 m-deep cultural deposit, in which he distinguished 
two main layers. The upper deposit was 2.80 m thick and the lower, 0.70 m. The latter contained 
remains of wattle and daub structures, but due to the small scale of excavations it was impossible 
to understand their character.’ 

Among the various types of ceramic material at Rabati, which Chubinishvili dated to the Early 
Bronze Age, a clay anthropomorphic hearth or andiron was also found. It consists of a two-headed, 
upright object moulded onto a base; each figure has obsidian eyes, but an otherwise featureless 
face (Figs 32: 1-3; 33: 1-2). This unusual day figurine, which has no affinities in the region, 
attracted the attention of other scholars. In 1977, Otar Gambashidze, the head of the permanent 
archaeological expedition in the Meskhet-Javakheti region, excavated another test pit. Besides Early 
Bronze Age layers, Gambashidze also recorded material of the Middle Bronze Age and an early 
phase of the Late Bronze Age. The results of Chubinishvili and Gambashidze's archaeological cam- 
paigns were published in short reports, which did not give sufficient information to enable com- 
ment about the character of the site with any certainty. No archaeological investigations have 
subsequently been conducted at the site. In later publications concerning the archaeology of South 
Georgia, the Rabati settlement was listed, based on examination of the pottery, as a Bedeni and 
Kura-Araxes cultural site belonging to the late phase of the Early Bronze Age.7 

In 2016 and 2018, the GAIA project continued archaeological excavations in the same trenches 
as were dug in 1974 and 1977. These old trenches were still visible on the surface and were aligned 
to the mound's shape and the visible fortification walls running along a southwest to northeast 
axis. Consequently, the new archaeological trenches were aligned along the same axis as the pre- 
vious investigations and we established a corresponding 10xio m grid system for the whole site 
(Fig. 2: 2; Fig. 3). 

Presented below are the results of archaeological excavations at Rabati settlement conducted in 
2016 and 2018. This account is preliminary. It does not include a complete analysis of all excavated 
materials, nor are any radiocarbon readings yet provided. The outcomes of palaeobotanical and 


14 Beridze 2012. 

5 Chubinishvili et al. 1976, pp. 14-20; Orjonikidze 1983, pp. 22-23. 

16 Chubinishvili et al. 1976; Orjonikidze 1983, pp. 22-23; Gambashidze and Kvijinadze 1982, pp. 2931. 
7 Orjonikidze 1992. 
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palynological research included in this article are also preliminary. The purpose of communicat- 
ing our results at this initial stage is to stimulate discussion around transitions at this multi-period 
site and to identify local characteristics of ceramic production. To explore the importance of the 
upper Kura valley in the interaction of the Caucasus with neighbouring regions is equally sig- 
nificant among our aims. The GAIA campaign at Rabati is intended to be a long-term and multi- 
disciplinary investigation, which will ultimately provide a comprehensive analysis of the settlement 
and its environment. 


Excavation Results 
(Giorgi Bedianashvili) 


In 2016 and 2018, archaeological excavations were conducted in three locations on the Rabati 
mound. In 2016, two trenches were situated on the western edge of the summit and one on the 
western terrace of the mound, where ruins of the late-medieval subterranean dwellings are situated. 
In the following season (2018), work continued only in the western sector, and in the central area 
of the summit a new trench was opened. 


Western edge of the summit 


In the western part of the summit, two trenches were excavated in 2016 (Figs 3-4). These were 
trenches D9.4-D8.1 and Dro.1-Dro.4 and both measured 10 x 5 m. Excavation of trench D9.4- 
D8.1 continued in 2018, but only in its northern part (D9.4). Trench D1o.1-D10.4 was extended 
over a larger area covering 10 x 10 m, incorporating squares Dro.1, Drr.4, E1o.2, E11.3. Also in 2018, 
a third trench measuring 5 x 5 m, D9.2, was excavated. It is located between the two abovemen- 
tioned trenches (Fig. 4). 


Trench D9.4 and D8.1 


This area was located in the old trench excavated in the 1970s. The main aim of continuing work 
in this area was to expose vertical depth in order to gain a better understanding of the stratigraphy 
of the site. Although the test pit opened in 1970s was backfilled, in its central area its depth was 
still around one metre. Excavation of this trench started by cleaning the surface level and excavating 
the fill, which contained a large number of pottery sherds belonging to different periods. 

Along the eastern edge of the trench (D8.1), there was a fragment of drystone wall, which was 
preserved to a height of 1.20 m. Presumably it belonged to the late medieval period as it cut 
earlier depositions. Disturbed areas around the wall contained mixed material, from the modern 
to the Chalcolithic period. In D9.4, on a lower intact level cut by the wall, a partially preserved 
beaten earth floor and a circular clay hearth were exposed (Fig. 5: 1). The latter was only half 
preserved, and its diameter was 1.5 m. Pottery associated with these floor fragments is mostly what 
we have designated ‘Common Ware.”® 


18 For description of ware types found at Rabati settlement, see section below. 
P 
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In the northern part of the trench (D9.4), a two-course stone wall, running along an east-west 
axis was excavated. It was built with large, roughly dressed basalt stones and whitish-coloured 
mortar was used for binding. A line of comparatively smaller size basalt stones was placed along 
the base of the wall, where it was disturbed by Pit 2 (Fig. 5: 2). The diameter of this pit was 1.5 m 
and it held a mixed range of material, but predominantly medieval, wheel-made pottery includ- 
ing a glazed fragment. Apart from the pottery, a bronze disc ornamented with knobs (Fig. 46: 8) 
and a rounded stone with a depression ground around its girth for hafting were found (Fig. 48: 1). 
At the base of the pit, there was a concentration of charcoal and here a large and rounded basalt 
mortar was found. It had traces of fire and, probably for this reason, it was cracked. Diversity in 
the artefacts recovered, as well as the contents of soil samples subjected to palaeobotanical analysis 
— which revealed such remains as an olive stone, fragments of fish bone and a large variety of 
grains — suggest that this pit was used (or re-used) for refuse. 

Another irregularly shaped pit (Pit 1) was exposed while cleaning the northern section of the 
trench (Figs 6; 7: 1). From the actual surface level, it reached a depth of 2.33 m and it was cut in 
half all the way down the section. In the upper part, the pit had a cylindrical shape, 0.8 m in 
diameter, and towards the base, it widened to 1.2 m. That it was used on several occasions is 
indicated by different depositions as well as fragments of beaten clay layers. In the pit, mostly 
small, dark-coloured ceramic sherds were found; some were burnt and others have yet to be fully 
analysed, but they would appear to be part of the debris used to fill the pit. At the base of the 
pit, there was another large stone mortar, almost the same as the one in Pit 2 (Fig. 7: 2). The 
northern section of the trench, in which Pit 1 was cut, displays a detailed stratigraphic array of 
the site (Fig. 7: 1). So far, it is the deepest and best-preserved section within the trench. In 2016 
and 2018, the excavation process was focused on cleaning and exposing the upper loci of the trench 
that had been reached in 1970s. In the lower levels where deposits were intact, a dark grey silt 
layer with charcoal fragments and a burnt orange coloured, sandy locus were excavated. Both 
were cut by Pit 1, as well as the wall of large, roughly dressed stones (mentioned above) running 
across the northern part of the trench. 

During the 2018 season, we found that below the burnt, orange-coloured locus, lenses of ashy 
and black-coloured, silty loci with charcoal inclusions were exposed. The burnt orange locus, held 
mostly Drab and Pale Brown Wares, of which many examples bore traces of fire. The grey silty 
locus above it contained predominantly Common Ware. As for the lower locus, which sat below 
the burnt orange locus, there were fragments of Drab Brown ware together with Kura-Araxes 
ware in this deposit. It also contained in situ fragments of large-sized vessels placed on the soil 
with traces of fires around them. Further excavation of this area, together with radiocarbon analyses, 
will provide a greater understanding of this complex stratigraphy; this sector has key elements 
that are fundamental in determining the nature of the site. 

In addition, further investigation is necessary to interpret the wall that disturbed the burnt 
orange locus. At this stage, the stratigraphy of the northern section of the trench as well as the small 
fragment of floor level associated with it, does not provide enough evidence to determine its 
chronology. As for the two pits excavated in the northern part of the trench, they are both tenta- 
tively attributed to the same period. Wheel-made ceramic material found in the first pit indicates 
the 12th-14th centuries AD.” 


12 Mindorashvili 2008; Orjonikidze 2014, pp. 211-216. 
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Trench Do.2 


In order to better understand the stratigraphy of D9.4 and D8.1 and, in particular, its north- 
ern section, a new trench (5 x 5 m) was opened in square Dg.2 in 2018. During the season, this 
trench was excavated from the original mound surface to about 0.80 m deep. As expected, the 
topsoil mostly contained pottery of different periods. In the western corner of the trench, not 
far from the surface level, a 0.80 m wide wall consisting of two rows of stones was exposed 
and it extended towards the west. It was built over a circular stone structure (described below). 
On the lower level of this wall, mostly in the northern part of the trench, was a clayey silt locus 
with charcoal inclusions. It contained a large number of ceramic fragments, mostly of Common 
Ware (Fig. 8: 1). 

Along the northern edge of the trench within the same locus, an ashy deposit contained many 
charcoal fragments. This deposition was associated with larger fragments of pottery; notable among 
them was a thin-walled, double-handled pot with black burnished surface that is typical Bedeni 
ware (Fig. 21: 8). It finds close parallels in central and eastern Georgia from the final stage of the 
Early Bronze Age, in Bedeni cultural sites dated to the second half of third millennium BC.*° 
Apart from this fine Bedeni ware, a coarser Common Ware pottery was found in the same locus. 
This type of pottery is considered the domestic ware of the Bedeni phase at Rabati, a situation 
paralleled at a number of settlements in Shida Kartli region such as Berikldeebi, Tsikhiagora and 
Natsargora.”' It should be said, however, that Rabati’s Common Ware is unlike the Shida Kartli 
examples, having characteristic pottery forms such as short necks and cylindrical, straighter bodies. 
In this regard, it resembles to a certain extent some of the pottery from the Orchosani settlement, 
located around 25 km west of Rabati. Recent excavations, however, in which C’ absolute dates 
were obtained, showed that the Orchosani remains belong to a much earlier, Chalcolithic, period, 
which matches the range so far published from that site, including distinctive shapes of Chalcolithic 
type (see the discussion below).?? 

In trench D9.2, the southern part of the deposit containing Common and Bedeni Wares was 
disturbed by a circular-shaped stone structure, the diameter of which is 2.1 m. In 2018, it was 
possible to excavate only its northern half as the rest extends outside of the trench (into the as 
yet unexcavated D9.3). The interior of the circular stone structure was filled with loose clay-silt. 
As only its surface level was excavated, it is not possible to comment about its chronology. At the 
same time, it should be recalled that this circular structure was below the abovementioned stone 
wall that appeared in the southern corner of the trench. 


Trench Dro, Dit and Err 


On the western edge of the summit, the third trench complex is located north of the Dg 
trenches described previously. In 2016, the size of this trench was 50 m? (Dro.1 and Dr0o.4) and 
in 2018, it was extended to cover 125 m? over the grid sectors D 10, Dur and En. The main aim 


22 Orjonikidze 2015; Rova et al. 2017, pp. 152-171; Javakhishvili 2017. The absolute date for the recently discovered 
Bedeni-culture Ananauri kurgan in eastern Georgia is 2370 BC (+26 years). 

2 Javakhishvili 2017 (Berikldeebi); Makharadze 1994 (Tsikhiagora); Ramishvili 2013, Rova er al. 2017, pp. 152-171 
(Natsargora). 

2 Orjonikidze 2004; Gambashidze 2018, pp. 74-84. 
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of excavating this trench was to understand the horizontal extension of the site, and especially to 
incorporate part of the fortification walls of the summit still visible on the surface. 

In this trench, segments of different stone structures were exposed beneath an extensive layer 
of basalt and cobblestone rubble that appeared across the whole trench. In this area, quite a 
complex stone structure was erected, of which only the foundations are preserved. Overall, this 
trench revealed fragments of six drystone walls. Tentatively, it can be suggested that they belong 
to three different phases of the medieval period. 

Medieval Phase r: To the earliest medieval phase belonged a deposit outside (north) of a segment 
of curved, rubble-filled masonry wall (Dro.1), which was faced on both sides with three courses 
of square-shaped stones (Fig. 8: 2). The width of the wall is 2.0 m. Associated with this curved 
wall are fragments of a circular clay oven cut into the floor, measuring c. 0.80 m in diameter. 
Around the oven were large numbers of animal bones, ceramic fragments and obsidian flakes and 
it was filled with charcoal and ash. About 1.0 m north of the oven was a large stone mortar, 
c. 0.60 m in diameter, sitting at the foot of the curved wall. It should be mentioned that this 
mortar is of the same type as was found in the pits in trench D9.4. Next to the mortar, there was 
a stone pavement c. 1.5 x 1.0 m wide. It extended from the base of the curved wall towards the 
north, where it met another fragment of irregular, slightly curved stone wall. The latter is 4.1 m 
long and 1.3 m wide and consists of a single course of roughly dressed basalt stones. About 2.0 m 
south of the oven is a shallow circular pit c.1.2 m in diameter. The above features, namely the 
oven, mortar, pit and pavement, are connected to each other and represent an integrated food 
processing area. Although the clay oven was too poorly preserved to discern its specific function, 
palynological analysis demonstrated that it was used for bread baking.” A pit near a clay oven is 
quite a typical arrangement for medieval Meskhet-Javakheti and adjacent regions. For instance, 
in Armenia, in the 13th—14th century AD village of Ambroyi, associated ovens, shallow pits and 
pavement were excavated, and the pits were interpreted as food storage facilities. 

Material found in the oven and pit and on the surrounding floor level was very diverse. Among 
the finds of note is a fragment of twisted, black glass bangle (Fig. 46: 6). Based on parallels from 
eastern Georgia, it can be attributed to the 13th-14th centuries AD.” Ceramic material mostly 
consists of handmade Common Ware. Glazed sherds are also represented. One such glazed sherd 
was found in the oven. Some Kura-Araxes fragments have also been identified. It is difficult to 
explain such a mixture of ceramic material within the one context. It is possible that some of the 
excavated features, such as the curved, rubble-filled wall, were built earlier and then intensively 
re-used in the medieval period. Further excavation, especially in the western part of the trench, 
where we exposed the contours of stone features in 2018, may clarify this issue. At this stage, it is 
assumed that the earlier material was mixed into the medieval context as a result of some historic 
disturbance, or possibly the levelling of this area for other activities. A similar situation has been 
attested at other medieval-period sites in Georgia; for example, in Dmanisi, on the medieval- 
period floor level, a large quantity of Late Bronze/Early Iron Age pottery was found as well.” 


23 For more on the palynological analysis undertaken for the Rabati settlement, see the report by Inga Martkoplishvili 
below. 

24 Franklin et al. 2017, pp. 113-138. 

25 Ugrelidze 1963, pp. 61-67. 

26 Pers. comm. Jimsher Chkhvimiani. 
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Medieval Phase 2: Stone structures represented by two walls meeting at an angle in the eastern 
corner of the trench should be attributed to the second phase of the medieval period (Fig. 9: 1). 
Although these walls are not interlocked, it seems likely that they are part of the same structure, 
extending towards the west. The width of the walls is 0.95 m and they are built with two rows 
of dressed stones; the narrow gap between the wall faces was filled with rubble. The preserved 
height of these walls is also 0.95 m, and at their base was a beaten clay floor. The dearth of mate- 
rial found within this structure precludes us at this stage from precisely dating it, but the fact that 
the walls are cut into the level of the first medieval phase (described above) indicates that this 
building belongs to a subsequent period. 

Medieval Phase 3: The third and latest medieval phase is represented by the wall excavated 
along the northern part of the trench. It is slightly curved and built with a single row of differently 
sized stones, faced only on the northern side (Fig. 9: 2). At its western end, this wall was built 
on top of the earlier fortification wall around the summit, which is comprised of larger stones. 
The eastern end of the wall extends outside the trench toward the central part of the summit. 
It is clearly built on top of the structures belonging to Medieval Phases 1 and 2. Given the charac- 
teristics of this wall, such as its poor quality, its somewhat meandering line and its length, it can 
be suggested that it was built for the purposes of terracing and levelling the western part of the 
summit sometime after the medieval buildings fell into disuse. 


Rabati’s Fortifications 


The drystone fortification wall that follows the edge of the summit was partially exposed in 
sectors Dir and En. It is built with large, roughly dressed stones, and gaps between these blocks 
are filled with smaller stones. In its northern part, the wall turns and follows the edge of the site, 
continuing northeast. It seems that the original construction of this fortification wall pre-dates 
the medieval period and that it was in use over a long period of time. The deposits of materials 
such as rocks and rubble in this area might thus be the product of backfilling and levelling and 
might also explain the mixture of chronologically different pottery types. 

Apart from stone structures exposed in trench Dro.1, Drr.4 and E11.3, in the southwestern 
corner of D1o.4, a remnant of a circular clay rim or edging was revealed (Fig. 10). Ceramic mate- 
rial associated with this area all appears to belong to the same culture. Notable among the finds 
was a black-burnished, single-handled pot (Fig. 22: 6-7), as well as fragments from vessels with 
incised chevrons, and others that were undecorated, which can be assigned to the Bedeni period. 
Stratigraphically, the structure is almost on the same level as the wide, curved stone wall described 
above and its associated features, such as the mortar, oven, pavement and shallow pit. It was 
c. 0.30 m deep. Preservation of such an early and flimsy feature at this relatively shallow level can 
only be explained by the fact that it was outside of the medieval habitation area and that this spot 
was never disturbed by post-Bedeni occupation. At the same time, we should not exclude the 
possibility that the wall was contemporary with, or even earlier than, the clay feature, which was 
unlikely to have been reused and modified in the medieval period. A curved stone wall of similar 
dimensions was documented at Sos Höyük and dated to the Early Bronze Age.?7 The western 


27 Sagona et al. 1997, p. 187, pls 1-12. 
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part of the circular clay feature lies outside the trench (in Ero.3); its complete excavation in the 
future will further clarify the character of this feature. It also appears to be associated with the 
Bedeni-period deposition excavated in trench Dg.2. This pattern of the Bedeni cultural deposits 
being not very far under the current surface may have been repeated across the whole summit 
of Rabati, but disturbed in many areas by later activities. The same picture was observed in the 
trench excavated in the central area of the summit, discussed below. In this regard, it is inter- 
esting to note that at the Berikldeebi settlement in the Shida Kartli region of Georgia a similar 
pattern has been documented. There, Bedeni cultural levels again appear almost at the surface of 
the site. 


The central area of the summit 


Trench Arr, Brr, Bro and Aro 


In the central and flat part of the summit, a trench measuring 7.5 x10 m was opened, spanning 
squares Arr.4, Brr.3, Bro.2 and Ato.1. This is possibly the best-preserved area of the settlement 
(Fig. 11). One purpose of excavating in this part of the site was to further investigate the context 
of the abovementioned clay twin figure with obsidian eyes (Figs 32 and 33), which was found in 
this area in 1979. 

Having removed the topsoil across the whole 37 m? of the trench, patches of different loci and 
features were exposed. In the southwestern corner of the trench (Bro.2), a concentration of stones 
was unearthed; this represents part of a circular fence line, the contours of which can be observed 
on the surface outside of the trench. The fence probably belongs to the 19th-20th centuries AD, 
when Rabati was still inhabited. In the central part of the southern edge of the trench (Ato.1) a 
brownish-yellow, probably burnt, patch of silty clay was exposed. It contained large fragments of 
handmade Common Ware which, judging by its fabric and shape, resembles the Bedeni-phase 
ware found in Trench D9.2. We suggest that this patch, with its evidence of burning, is part of 
a disturbed fire installation (hearth?), similar to the Bedeni-period fire installations that were 
found at the Berikldeebi and Natsargora settlements.”? 

Almost at the same level, in the northeastern corner of the trench (Arr.4) in a dark brown 
locus, a near-complete medieval pottery vessel was exposed. In the same area of the trench there 
was a rectangular stone structure, formed by single-width, drystone walls of mostly basalt and 
cobblestones. The structure’s width (north-south axis) is 3.495 m and the length (east-west axis) so 
far excavated is 5.11 m. The interior of the structure was filled with stone rubble, on top of which, 
in the southwestern corner, a doubled-walled clay oven was built (Figs 12: 1-2; 13: 1). The oven’s 
diameter was 0.80 m and it had a horseshoe shape, with the opening on its eastern side. On the 
outer wall of the oven, a fragment of the rim was still attached. This rim was wide and flat with a 
rounded edge; it was ornamented with impressed double circles (Fig. 38: 1-3). Palynological analy- 
ses found that the gap between the two walls of the oven was filled with volcanic ash (Fig. 13: 1). 
Further analysis of samples from the interior of the oven, which contained fine, grey silt mixed 


28 Javakhishvili 2017, p. 68. 
?9 Rova et al. 2017; Javakhishvili 2017. 
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with large sized stones, demonstrated bread-baking activity. Next to the oven, on the western side, 
was a rounded area comprised of dumped ash, which was surrounded by brownish-yellow coloured, 
silty clay edges (Fig. 12: 2). Inside this ash-dump, fragments of handmade, black burnished pottery 
were found. The location of the oven on stone rubble indicates that the upper surface of the 
underlying and pre-existing stone wall was deliberately filled with rubble in order to make the 
base for the oven. 

At this stage, it is difficult to argue whether the rubble packing was made when the stone 
structure was abandoned or created in order to raise the floor level of the habitation area to 
ground level. On top of the rubble, apart from the oven, ash-dump and fire installation, no other 
evidence of occupation, such as plaster flooring, was observed to support the latter argument. 
With radiocarbon analysis still to come, as yet it is difficult to date the oven. There are no examples 
of this type of oven, with impressed circle ornamentation, from the Early Bronze Age. The deco- 
ration itself is quite common for the Late Bronze/Early Iron Age pottery from eastern Georgia.>° 
The closest analogue to the Rabati oven, however, can be found in Shida Kartli, at Uplistsikhe, 
where we have similar horseshoe-shaped ovens ornamented with various motifs, among them 
circles in relief. Like the Rabati hearth, they also have ash-dumps located on their western side. 
These Uplistsikhe ovens are considered to have had public ritual purposes and are dated to the 
17th-18th centuries AD.?! 

Inside the stone structure, below the rubble, a silty deposit containing charcoal and ceramic 
fragments was exposed. In the centre of the structure, a dividing wall running parallel to the 
outer walls had been built (Fig. 13: 2). This central wall was constructed of large undressed stones 
(the largest was 68 x 35 cm), different to those in the other walls, indicating that it was a later 
modification to the structure. Although the floor level of this building was not reached in 2018, 
based on the ceramic material found below the stone rubble we have attributed it tentatively to 
the Kura-Araxes culture. Even though the area west of the structure was very much disturbed, it 
was still possible to detect silty clay deposits containing in situ material (Fig. 14: 1). Most of these 
deposits held Red-Black burnished Kura-Araxes ware as well as Common Ware similar to that 
found in Trench D9.2, which we have assigned to the Bedeni period. 

Whether the Kura-Araxes and Bedeni cultures ever co-existed is a much-debated subject in 
the archaeology of the southern Caucasus. It has been considered that Bedeni pottery is found 
together with material from the final stages of the Kura-Araxes culture. Most evidence for this 
opinion has come from eastern Georgia, at settlements such as Tsikhiagora and Natsargora (both 
in Shida Kartli region) and at Ilto (in the Kakheti region).3* Recent examination of both old and 
newly excavated material at Natsargora, however, has led to this proposition being questioned. 
Concerning Natsargora, it is now argued that Bedeni culture probably appeared after Kura-Araxes 
culture and that the co-existence of material in one layer at this settlement can be explained as 
resulting from disturbance. The occurrence of both Bedeni and Kura-Araxes cultural material, but 
found separately in different stratigraphic levels, is known from the Berikldeebi settlement in the 


9 Pitskhelauri 2005. 

31 Mindorashvili 2008. 

32 Makharadze 1994; 2008 (Tsikhiagora); Ramishvili 2013 (Natsargora); Mirtskhulava 2008 (Ilto). For general 
discussion of the co-existence of Kura-Araxes and Bedeni cultures, see Orjonikidze 1992. 

9 Rova et al. 2017, pp. 152-171. 
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Shida Kartli region.3* For now, it can be said that the lower layers at Rabati, such as trench D9.4, 
contained exclusively Kura-Araxes material, whereas in the upper layers, such as in the central area 
of the summit, ceramic material of both these cultures was found together. It would be premature 
to decide whether this association is the result of disturbance or of co-habitation. It is hoped that 
further excavations will clarify the situation. 


The western terrace 


Trench Fo and Fro 


Excavation was conducted on the western terrace of the Rabati mound in 2016. Here one trench 
was opened that encompassed a total of 100 m* and comprised four squares: F9.1, F9.2, F9.4, and 
Fro.1 (Fig. 15). The trench is located on the upper terrace, the first down from the summit, and 
immediately below the trenches located on the western edge of the mound. 

The main aim of excavating on the western terrace was to gain a better understanding of the 
nature of the occupation beyond the summit. Before the excavation began, contours of stone walls 
were visible on the surface. The top layer of this trench contained a great diversity of ceramic 
material, among which fragments of the Kura-Araxes period dominated, but this deposit repre- 
sented material that had eroded from the upper areas of the site. 

The excavations unearthed a rectangular stone structure with walls comprised of a double 
row of large, well-dressed basalt stones. The walls were up to 1.0 m wide. The southeastern part 
of the rectangular structure, where the main entrance was probably located, was not excavated 
(Fig. 14: 2). A 1 m-wide fireplace was built into the northern wall. The internal width of the struc- 
ture was 5.80 m and the room’s earthen floor was reached at 0.50 m below the surface level. Among 
the artefacts found on the floor were fragments of handmade coarse ware as well as red-slipped 
Ottoman clay pipes. One of the pipes had a flaring rim decorated with palmettes and roulettes 
at the base and around its girth (Fig. 49: 7). Based on other clay pipes with similar features found 
across the territory of the Ottoman Empire, the Rabati clay pipe and the stone dwelling in which 
it was found, should be attributed to the mid-19th century AD.35 

North of this dwelling, a curved wall made from a single row of stones enclosed an area which 
shared the north wall of the house and an extension of its wall on the eastern side. The areas were 
connected by an entrance that was situated on the right (east) side of the fireplace. Fewer artefacts, 
as well as a different, slightly damp silty clay deposit found at floor level, suggest the curved struc- 
ture was a shed used for animals. 


Ceramic and other finds 


(Claudia Sagona) 


Background 
The reasons to turn our research interests to Rabati in 2016 were clear. As a multi-period 


site, which had been subject to some archaeological excavations in the 1970s, we knew it would 


34 Javakhishvili 2017. 
35 Hayes 1980; Robinson 1983, pp. 265-249; Simpson 2000, pp. 147—149; 2002, pp. 1593172. 
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supply cultural contexts that spanned from the medieval period into the Early Bronze Age with 
some Iron, Middle and possibly Late Bronze Ages also represented. Excavations carried out by 
T. Chubinishvili and his colleagues had already indicated that such deposits were significant at the 
site.3° The ceramic finds from the Rabati area, however, have been surprising. It was anticipated 
that the chronological span would largely fall within the medieval period in the initial stages of 
excavation. Instead, after some medieval structures were excavated in Trench F9—Fro (2016) and 
in Dro.1 (2016), Bronze Age material started appearing very close to the surface in D10.4, includ- 
ing a simple Bedeni mug (Fig. 21: 8), and the pattern has been repeated further to the east in 
Trench Aro.1, Arr.4, B11.3, Bro.2. Some distinct fragments (likely to be secondary deposits) indi- 
cate the chronological range at the site will extend back to the Chalcolithic period. Overall, the 
potential for an excellent chronological span with corresponding occupational remains at the site 
is promising. 


Chalcolithic 


While there is evidence that the Chalcolithic is represented at the Rabati site, a small dimpled 
circle (Fig. 16: 5-6) on a body fragment might hint at an even earlier time. A very similar decoration 
was documented at Arukhlo, in contexts that were assigned to the Neolithic.” If a date earlier 
than the Chalcolithic or perhaps very early im the Chalcolithic is verified through continuing exca- 
vation, Rabati might provide the evidence for the emergence of this decorative feature. Applied 
larger rings that decorate the Early Bronze Age, Kura-Araxes monochrome pottery from nearby 
Chobareti are quite distinctive and are the principal form of decoration.3® Only in House 6, which 
is later in the sequence of structures, do we see an opposing spiral motif and dimples embellishing 
pottery, as well as the shift to classic Kura-Araxes’ red-black controlled firing. 

Elena Rova and Zurab Makharadze have already argued for long-term continuity from the 
Early Bronze Age to the Late Bronze Age in regard to the use of burial mounds.? Early Bronze Age 
houses at Chobareti held pottery that suggested enduring Chalcolithic types, notably Chaff-Faced 
Ware and some persistent shapes. Of special note are trays with scoop fronts in a distinct, rustic 
fabric designated ‘Drab Ware’, which were found alongside early Kura-Araxes pottery of the 
monochrome type.4° Given the proximity of Chobareti to Rabati, it is not surprising that Chal- 
colithic pottery has been appearing among the finds at Rabati; indeed, the ceramic chronological 
range suggests that Chobareti was a satellite settlement of Rabati. 

Chalcolithic types include combed surfaces (Fig. 17: 6-7), some fragments with chaff scars 
(Fig. 18: 5), some yellow-slip and red-painted examples (Fig. 19: 7-9) and thick red-slipped 
fragments (Fig. 19: 5-6). 


36 Chubinishvili et al. 1976, pp. 14-20. 

37 Bastert-Lamprichs 2017, p. 240, fig. 6: 2. 

38 Sagona (C.) in Kakhaini et al. 2013, Structure 4 (excavated in 2012), figs 30: 5, 7; 42: 8. 

32 Rova et al. 2010, p. 25, “the presence at the Okherakhevi kurgans of both Early and Late Bronze Age finds suggests 
a long-term continuity in the use of the site as the seat of ritual activities by the local population. A similar situation is 
common at other kurgan fields: one example in the Shida Kartli region is the Bebnisi cemetery near Berikldeebi, where 
kurgans of the Early, Middle, and Late Bronze, as well as of the Early Iron Age, have been excavated.” 

4° Chobareti, Chaff-Faced Ware: Sagona, (C.) in Kakhiani et al. 2013, pp. 27-29, 32, fig. 44: I-5. 
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Drab Ware (Figs 16: 1-9; 17: 1-3) 


The fabric that falls into a Drab Ware group occurs in a few variations: (1) Matte surfaces with 
numerous and distinctive white flecks in the paste first came to my attention at Chobareti on a 
small group of sherds. Examples at Rabati certainly display the same kind of white flecks and 
others can have red, scoria-like spawls. Fragments with deeply notched rims fall into this category 
(Fig. 16: 1-4), however, they have been found within clear Bedeni contexts;* (2) Some sherds 
can have pale grey hues; (3) Occasional fragments have micaceous inclusions, which are presum- 
ably a natural feature of the clay sources; (4) Some fragments can have perfunctory burnished lines 
giving a streaky appearance (but not polished), sometimes the treatment runs vertically down the 
walls. Although examples may not yet come from contexts of this date, they can be explained as 
representing the drift of earlier material into later habitation contexts and, hence, represent sec- 
ondary deposits. 

Among the shapes so far identified in this category are open bowls with straight sides (Fig. 16: 8) 
and others with walls that curve into the rim (Figs 16: 9; 17: 3). A disc base from a large jar 
is also represented (Fig. 17: 1). Body fragments from relatively thin-walled jars (Fig. 17: 4) can 
be decorated with incised dashes and lines (Fig. 17: 2) and small knobs (Fig. 16: 8) have also 
been found. One jar has a horizontal ledge handle with three knobs moulded at the outer edge 
(Fig. 16: 7). Shapes suggest that tall-necked jars will figure in the repertoire at the site, akin to 
an early form of the Kura-Araxes vessel found elsewhere in Georgia (Fig. 17: 5). An unusual 
curved fragment might be a late example of the comb-like attachment (in the sense of a rooster’s 
comb) that are recorded on some trays of the Chalcolithic period at sites like Chinti, Akhali and 
Khertvisi (Fig. 19: 3-4).8 


Combed Surfaces 


A group of pot sherds from Dro.4 locus 119 display a range of wares with Chalcolithic 
characteristics. One fragment has a combed surface (Fig. 17: 6-7) known at sites like Mentesh 
and Ovgular.^^ It was found with the tall-necked fragment, which has a vertical line of holes 
recalling a very early form of Kura-Araxes vessel, sometimes decorated with applied knobs in 
a similar manner (Fig. 18: 1-2; akin to Fig. 17: 5 in a narrower and tall neck shape). The notion 
of decorative holes pierced through vessel walls as a Chalcolithic tradition is discussed later 
(see Drab Brown Wares). A handle scar just under the rim suggests the fragment may have belonged 
to a jug. Also linking this vessel with the Chalcolithic tradition are remnant cuts around the 
lip of the vessel. 


4 Cut rim decoration, for example from: Tanditsqaro I, Chikovani 1999, p. 28, fig. 5, some from tray shapes; 
Mentesh (III), Lyonnet 2018, fig. 9; Hanago (eastern Turkey), Marro 2008, fig. 1: 1-5. 

4 Sagona (A.) 1984, vol. iii, fig. 107: 1, pl. 17: 8, tall-necked jar from Arukhlo. 

4 Chikovani 2005, pl. 1, especially no. 4 from Khertvisi. I am grateful to Belinda Shapardon for supplying this 
reference. 

44 Combed surfaces, for example from Mentesh, Lyonnet 2012, figs 143: 3-4; 144: 10; 145: 2; 146: 3; 148: 7; 149: I; 
Ovcular Tepesi, Marro 2010, figs 5-6; Cetenli (Late Sioni date) and Hanago, Marro 2008, fig. 11: 1-2. 
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Pale Brown (Chaff-Faced and/or Gritty) Wares (Figs 17: 6-7; 18: 1-4) 


One lid fragment (Fig. 18: 3-4) has large chaff impression on both surfaces. While Chaff-Faced 
wares were well-represented at Chobareti, only a few fragments, probably secondary deposi- 
tions, have been identified at Rabati. These were thick cooking ware and a thick tray or oven rim 
(RSPF s11/2 and 109/2 respectively; not illustrated). In Chobareti, forms represented were pri- 
marily open and scoop-fronted tray fragments, but some bowls and jars were made in Chaff-Faced 
ware.46 They were found in typical Early Bronze Age domestic contexts alongside predominantly 
Kura-Araxes monochrome wares and trays fashioned from Drab Brown fabric (see following). 
Chaff-faced assemblages dating to the fourth millennium are found at such sites as Leilatepe, 
Alikemek and Berikldeebi and can be referred to as the Leilatepe cultural complex.47 

So far, the Pale Brown range can have both chaff and gritty inclusions. Hand manufacture 
using coil or slab techniques is normal and vessels tend to be thinner in the wall than the majority 
of unequivocal Kura-Araxes wares. The use of chaff and few grits often resulted in a lightweight 
fabric. Chaff impressions are usually evident on the surfaces. 


Drab Brown Wares (Fig. 18: 5-8; 19: 1-4) 


Most intriguing is this ware category, because of the longevity of the tray form, the predominant 
shape in this fabric, which was well-represented at Chobareti. It should be noted that not all of 
the pottery bags from Early Bronze Age contexts at the site held Drab Brown wares. It may be 
that they are found where food was prepared or consumed. Significantly, Drab Brown trays have 
been found in Rabati (Figs 18: 5-8; 19: 1-4). Walls are low (generally around 8cm) and large pieces 
are seldom found. There is ample evidence that in many cases, the wall dips down to form an 
opening or scooped front. One example has a horizontal tab attachment on the interior wall 
(Fig. 18: 8).48 Trays are very distinctive for their quite thin floors relative to their large size and 
open shape. Their thin and friable nature suggests they would not have been easily moved around 
the house. On the whole, the bases do not appear structurally sound unless they were supported 
by some form of external base or casing. In addition, and in support of this notion, examples can 
be found with basket impressions on the resting surfaces. This is true of Chobareti examples and 
the same characteristic has been reported at Arslantepe (Phase VIB 3).49 

External walls are left plain with traces of perfunctory wiping to smooth the sides (Fig. 19: 1), 
while the inner surfaces were subjected to relatively better treatment and finishing (Fig. 19: 2). 
They are never burnished; although a few fragments from House 6 at Chobareti carried a red slipped 
inner surface, these examples still retained the rustic plain exterior? It is likely that in keeping 
with the more classic Red/Black wares from this house — the appearance of spiral designs, omphalos 


45 Various bowls and larger jars from Hanago and Yilantas are depicted in Marro 2008, figs 3-5, 7. 
46 Pale Brown Chaff Ware (Chaff-Faced Ware) at Chobareti: Sagona (C.) in Kakhiani er al. 2013, pp. 32, 89-90, 
fig. 44: I-5. 
i 47 For a revision of the Sioni Cultural Complex: see Helwing et al. 2017, pp. 147—148; see also Lyonnet 2018. 
48 At Chobareti an inner tab feature was also documented, Sagona (C.) in Kakhiani 2013, p. 13, Pit 4, fig. 37: 4. 
49 Pers. comm. Giulio Palumbi (3 June 2018); Frangipane 2012, pp. 240, 253; Sagona (C.) and Shapardon (in press). 
5° Sagona (C.) and Shapardon (in press). 
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bases and decorative dimples — the tray reflected the shift in pottery technology and fashion, while 
still holding tenaciously to the other enduring characteristics of the form. 

It is significant that Drab Brown trays at Rabati display what must be seen as the same rus- 
tic attributes (thin floor, open shape, low walls, plain wiped exterior, relatively better finished 
interior, scooped fronts), and a number of fragments were found in Trench D9.2. Significantly, 
Drab Ware continues into the late Early Bronze Age—Bedeni contexts at Rabati; for example, 
in Trench Ar-Brr.5. In this trench, the tray fragments are found among the pottery deposits 
dominated by late Kura-Araxes and Common Wares (Fig. 20: 3). This strongly suggests that 
despite the shifting and evolving cultural trends in the region, a truly conservative foodways 
tradition persisted, represented by the Drab Brown tray, which spanned the late Chalcolithic to 
Bedeni periods. 

One other aspect is worth pointing out. The notion of piercing trays around the rim is 
a feature of pottery in the Chalcolithic period at Sioni cultural sites (although not at Sioni 
itself) ^ Although we have similar trays, holed decoration has not been observed at Chobareti; 
however, as mentioned previously, one tall-necked jar fragment from Rabati does have decora- 
tive holes (Fig. 18: 1-2). At Orchosani a tray fragment, again with a scoop front, also has such 
perforations arranged in a wavy line under the rim.” My colleague Belle Shapardon and I have 
argued that this feature probably served to attach an outer supportive casing, because the floors 
of the trays were usually so wide and thin that they were unlikely to have been structurally 
sound.%* Such is likely the case with the thin floor of the Orchosani fragment, apparent in the 
published illustrations. This example is significant as Orchosani is only c. 26 km east of Rabati 
and it is possibly the easternmost occurrence of this type of rim decoration on a Sioni-like tray 
fragment. 


Polished Wares (Fig. 20: 1, 35) 


A small number of sherds have appeared that are remarkable for their superior quality. The exact 
date of this range has yet to be determined. Their find spots would suggest that many examples 
are from secondary contexts. This handmade category is notable for its thin walls, as well as the 
highly polished exterior and interior surfaces of open vessels. One fragment was polished to an 
exceptional degree (Fig. 20: 5). Hues can vary from black, through greys and browns to pale reds 
(Fig. 20: 4).55 On some fragments, the hues tend to be of unusual and pale pastel shades. One 
fragment has a well-executed incised plant design and traces of a second hatched motif (Fig. 20: 1). 
This example is from a pot with rounded lip and it has a scar from a handle. Perhaps related to 


5 Arr.4 [809] bag 25, 28.7.2018, wares in this bag included Kura-Araxes varieties. A similar range is in Brr.3 [806] 
bag 46, 2.8.2018 with Bedeni. 

52 Pers. Comm. Belinda Shapardon. Trays, with or without pierced decoration have a wide spatial and chronological 
span, for example: from Yeni Yol, Kuliyeva and Bahseliyi 2018, p. 43, fig. 11: 1-2; from Kóhné Pasgah Tepesi in north Iran, 
Maziar 2010, pp. 170-171, fig. 7: 3-4; Mentesh Tepe, Period III, Lyonnet 2012, fig. 148: 7; from Bavra-Ablari, Varoutsikos 
et al. 2012, p. 54, fig. 11; Ararat lowlands, Kushnareva 1997, fig. 10: 4. 

5 Orjonikidze 2005, pl. 4: 7, a tray fragment decorated with holes from Pit 21. 

54 See Sagona, (C.) and Shapardon (in press). 

5 Examples from Rabati of Polished black (RSPF 505/1), greys (RSPF 103/2, 523/2, 806/8, 806/9), browns (RSPF 509/4; 
802/7), pale reds (RSPF 509/5, 509/6) and pastel shades (RSPF 523/1). 
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this category are hearth fragments (Fig. 20: 2) unusual for their pink clay and smoothed pink- 
slipped exterior. A wide and flat ridge finishes the outer edge and the very rough underside 
indicates that the hearth was probably fixed and round. lts medium gritty fabric is unlike Kura- 
Araxes types and it may be an earlier form, related to the unusual pastel coloured sherds of this 
Polished Ware category. Among the decorative elements is a pattern of roughly executed, incised 
zigzag lines (Fig. 20: 3). This zigzag example does not sit well with the range of burnished wares 
in the Early Bronze Age and Bedeni or Trialeti periods. The nature of production and finish, the 
thin walls and the fabric suggest this fragment (Fig. 20: 3) belongs to the Chalcolithic polished 
ware category. 


Red-Slipped Ware (Fig. 19: 5-6) 


Another burnished category is characterised by thickly red-slipped vessel fragments (Fig. 19: 
5-6), which find parallels at Orchosani; some examples from that site are now on display in 
the Akhaltsikhe Museum. The fabric has a large amount of fine, mainly pale or white gritty inclu- 
sions and a medium-textured paste. In many respects the white inclusions recall the nature of the 
fabric in the Drab Ware category. The examples in the Akhaltsikhe Museum clearly display red 
slipped and burnished-to-polished surfaces; at Rabati, signs of burnishing are evident. 


Yellow Slipped on Red and Painted (Figs 18: 9; 19: 7-9) 


A few examples hint at late Chalcolithic painted traditions. Unfortunately, the contexts are 
secondary and surface finds (Fig. 19: 7-9). These fragments find parallels at Yilantas (eastern 
Turkey, east of Lake Van) among other sites.5° The flat base of a small pot (Fig. 18: 9) and frag- 
ments from large jars have been identified among the finds. 

Some of the ware categories discussed above find general parallels within the Orchosani 
Chalcolithic-Early Bronze Age levels that have been dated between 3703 and 3385 BC. These 
similarities are useful indicators for the chronological range at Rabati.’7 


Early Bronze Age 


Kura-Araxes 


Rabati also produced some early examples of Kura-Araxes pottery with very fine incised hatched 
band and burnished surfaces. Among the finds were fragments that appear to be early in the 
Kura-Araxes sequence, some with chaff and gritty inclusions. Other examples from Trench 10.1 
suggest the later Kura-Araxes tradition (c. 2500, mid to late third millennium). One has complex 
grooved linear decoration and highly burnished and finished surfaces (Fig. 21: 2); another is a jar 
fragment with a rail rim (Fig. 21: 1). At the time of writing, the quantity of Kura-Araxes pottery 


56 Yellow on Red, painted ware parallels: from Yilantas (eastern Turkey), Marro 2008, figs 8: 1-4, 9: 1-2. 

57 Gambashidze 2018, pp. 79, 81, Table 1 and 2 for listing of radiocarbon dates from the Orchosani site. 

58 Trench 10.1 [102], bag 2, RSPF 102/18 (2016); not illustrated; in the same context was a fragment with lightly 
chaff-pitted surface (RSPF 102/19). 
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comprises a minority 4.296 of the ceramics so far studied. By comparison, Common Ware, which 
is abundant (7596 of wares analysed), appears to be the domestic pottery that is contemporary with 
distinctive Bedeni ware (see below). Quantities of Kura-Araxes wares, however, were recovered 
from the substantial architecture in Arr.4 and associated trenches, although this material has not 
yet been fully analysed. Among the distinct shapes so far observed is an example of the open and 
shallow scoop with one side pressed in to accommodate a vertical loop handle (not illustrated); 
this is a shape well represented in the northern, Shida Kartli region. An example came from 
Tsikhiagora Level B2, which is considered to represent the closing stage of the Kura-Araxes and 
is dated to 2200-2100 BC.59 


Martkopi 


The Martkopi-Bedeni phase is generally viewed as the final stage in the Kura-Araxes culture.ó? 
Some fragments from Rabati find parallels among pottery in the Martkopi range. One fragment 
has a complex linear design (Fig. 21: 3). Another has a blackened exterior surface heavily incised 
with a nested-chevrons decoration and a red interior; both surfaces are burnished (Fig. 21: 4). 


Bedeni 


A characteristic shape of the Bedeni fine ware repertoire is the deep cup, which could realisti- 
cally also be classed as a tankard or mug (Fig. 21: 5, 8). These drinking vessels can have a single 
loop handle or two, often spurred, handles with a horizontal top, referred to as a ‘knee-handle’ 
in the literature." This tankard (Fig. 21: 8) came from Trench D9.2 and helped to clarify the 
chronological context for the handmade common wares with which it was stratigraphically asso- 
ciated. Its simple decoration of an incised horizontal line under the rim and short vertical lines 
near the handles and at the centre point between them is a variation of a decorative theme seen 
on numerous examples at contemporary sites.? This very useful cultural marker was found in 
close proximity to a large number of sherds from deep and baggy vessels that, judging by the 
surface condition of some (heat damaged and smoke blackened), served as large cooking pots; see 
Common Ware at Rabati following. Antonio Sagona illustrated three vessels that he designated 
Form 197 in his repertoire of the Kura-Araxes.® It is likely that the jar from Zveli (that is, Rabati) he 
depicts is an example of Common Ware (see following). Bedeni wares are tentatively assigned to the 


59 For Kura-Araxes scoops: from Tsikhiagora, Makharadze 2008, pp. 66, 83, fig. 16: 2-3; from Khizanaant Gora and 
Kvatskhelebi in Sagona (A.) 1984, Form 120, vol. i, p. 38, pp. 98-99, assigned to Kura-Araxes phase II; vol. ii, pp. 469— 
470; vol. iii, fig. 54: 5-8; general comments about the period, Sagona (A.) 2018, pp. 257-258, fig. 5.10: 8. 

60 Stóllner 2016, p. 217: “the subsequent Martkopi-Bedeni stages of the Early Bronze Age that can also be understood 
as the final stage of the Kura-Araxes development that is now characterised by variations in ceramic styles and the occur- 
rence of a new group of socially-significant tombs, the early kurgans”; Makharadze 2018, p. 410, “The genesis of the Bedeni 
culture is still a mystery. We know that in the territory of Georgia at the end of the Early Bronze Age (the second half of 
the third millennium BC), late Kura-Araxes, Martkopi and Bedeni cultures co-existed”; Rova 2014, p. 64. 

Another Rabati example of Bedeni knee handles is RSPF 507/31 (not illustrated). 

62 Linear decoration on Bedeni tankards: from Natsargora settlement Rova er al. 2017, fig. 10: top two left and 
middle; also in Rova et al. 2010, pl. 6 top left. 

6 Sagona (A.) 1984, vol. ii, pp. 536—537, Form 197, nos 1 and 2, both from Zveli; vol. iii, fig. 92: 1-2 from Pulur 
Sakyol and Zveli, pl. XV: 8. 
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Early Kurgan, beginning c. 2600-2500 BC (that is, the Early Bronze-Middle Bronze transition), and 
the opening years of the Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze I, which spanned c. 2600/2500-2000 BC. 

Other Bedeni fragments probably came from cups or tankards; they are reasonably well bur- 
nished, usually with black exterior surface, and are of finer quality. Vessels can have rounded and 
everted rims (Figs 21: 5-6, 8; 22: 1-2, 9).5 Shapes include a range of wide-bodied jars (Fig. 22: 3) 
and bowls (Fig. 22: 5). 

Decorative designs that are common to Bedeni ware include vertical hatched bands down the 
length of the vessel (Fig. 22: 1, 3-4) and nested chevrons (Fig. 21: 7).96 Other cups can be simple 
with no decoration, but well finished and black-burnished (Fig. 22: 6-7). Burnishing of dark 
grey to black surfaces is a common feature of Bedeni wares, although some have clear signs of 
controlled firing, creating zones of greyish yellow and black (Fig. 22: 3-4). Burnishing can be so 
vigorous that it gives the surface a slightly corrugated effect. Sharply carinated profiles reported 
at other contemporary Bedeni sites — indeed one of the pottery traits of this phase — have so 
far been represented by only one fragment from a biconical vessel (Fig. 22: 8).7 


Pattern-Burnishing — Bedeni 


General burnished surfaces are well represented at Rabati, but some examples of pattern 
burnishing are also present. Purely on stylistic grounds, a provisional sub-division of the range 
so far recovered at Rabati is presented here, which straddles late Early Bronze Age-Early Kurgan- 
Bedeni and the Middle Bronze-Trialeti period. Bedeni pattern burnishing techniques can be less 
thorough and more haphazard in the nature of burnished lines. This type of patterning along with 
poorer surface treatment in RSPF 102/59 is akin to other Bedeni wares at Rabati (Fig. 23: 1). The 
dating of this decorative range in Georgia is in the late third millennium BC, c. 2300-2160 BC.6? 


Common Ware — Shapes 


Rabati’s pottery includes a category that we refer to as Common Ware. This is not the first 
time that a range of rather poor quality domestic or household wares was found to be contem- 
porary to the highly burnished and well-produced black burnished wares. In his appraisal of the 
Bedeni culture, for instance, Jalabadze noted concerning Berikldeebi, Level HI: “Besides the 
black-polished pottery...a series of absolutely new type of kitchen ware is observed” described as 
“rough jars”.7° 


64 Sagona (A.) 2018, pp. 305 ff; Palumbi 2008, p. 19, Table 1:1, for a summary of major chronological schemes 
concerning the fourth to third millennium BC. 

6 Rounded jar rims at Rabati: RSPF 507/29; 508/7. 

56 Rabati, Bedeni-type hatched bands: RSPF 501/16; 507/29. 

67 RSPF 508/11 is a corrugated (or slightly ridged) walled fragment. Carinated profiles and ribbed walls at other sites: 
Okherakhevi, Kurgan no. 1, Rova, Puturidze and Makharadze 2010, fig. 14. Other examples of carinated cups and other 
vessels are on display in the Akhaltsikhe Museum. 

6 Bedianashvili (2008) has analysed the typological and chronological range of pattern burnishing in the Georgian 
Bronze Age. 

6% Bedianashvili 2008, p. 89, fig. 2: 1-2. 

7° Jalabadze 2014, p. 218, figs 15-17, 18-22; also illustrated in Rova et al. 2010, pl. VI, bottom three pots; also 
Natsargora, Rova et al. 2017, fig. 9. 
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As mentioned above, it is likely that a large jar from Zveli illustrated by A. Sagona in 1984 is 
a reconstructed example of the kind of large jar fragments identified at Rabati as Common 
Ware, rather than a standard Kura-Araxes, Early Bronze Age type.” The shape is large and deep, 
with slight offsets in the profile, and variations of it have been found at Rabati, especially in 


Trench D9.2 and associated areas (Figs 23: 2-6; 24: 1—2; 25: 13, 5-6; 26; 12, 4). Sagona’s 
description, ^a coarse, poorly baked fabric and a mottled red and brown colour scheme," would 
conform with our Common Ware.”* He designated this Form 197, Type B.7? Variations of large 
jars occur in this category. Rims can be afforded different treatments but are often hole-mouthed. 
Sometimes they have a simple flattened rim, but a rounded lip is more usual (Figs 23: 2-3, 5-6; 
24: 1).74 Vessels can have a small, slightly everted rim (Figs 23: 4; 24: 2; 25: 1-2, 6) or a more 
flaring or outward-curving version (Figs 25: 3, 26: 5; 27: 1—3). Signs of a more pronounced offset 
at the juncture of neck and shoulder are less common (Fig. 26: 4). Sometimes the lip can show 
signs that the clay has been folded back over the rim to neaten it, but with traces remaining of 
a flap or smear of clay on the inner mouth (Fig. 25: 5). The jars can have simple, vertical loop 
handles high on their walls (Figs 23: 7; 24: 2—4). Some of the vessels seem to have been cooking 
ware. Bases tend to be flat, some with a small splayed or rounded outer edge (Fig. 28: 1-5). One 
example has a drainage hole pierced through the lower wall (Fig. 28: 4). The base illustrated in 
Figure 28: 6 is quite unusual and is from a very squat pot shape. 

Some Common Ware fragments appear to be from tall but wide-necked jar necks, which 
slope out slightly from the rim to the body of the vessel (Fig. 25: 4, 7). Bowls with curved walls 
are represented (Fig. 27: 5-6). One open bowl or pot had a bulging neck to which a vertical tab 
handle was attached (Fig. 27: 7). A small mug found in Trench 10.4 (Fig. 27: 8-9) would seem 
to be a more rustic example of the well-finished drinking cups of the Bedeni and later periods 
(especially simpler forms like Fig. 22: 6—7). 

Domestic wares include the lower part of a large pot with rounded opening cut near the base 
(Fig. 28: 8), which possibly functioned as a brazier. A small number of very thick-walled, shallow 
and coarse shapes probably served as baking pans. They often have perfunctory pie-crust pinched 
edges as a decorative effect on the outer face (Fig. 28: 7). Considering the very coarse and poorly 
levigated clay, it is somewhat surprising that they have any decorative features at all. Nonetheless, 
they can also be afforded a thin slip, roughly smoothed over the upper surfaces and sides; bases 
are left very gritty and coarse. A simpler, small pan showed extensive smoke blackening and heat 
damage (Fig. 27: 4). Within this broad group is a curved wall fragment pierced all over with small 
holes made while the clay was wet (Fig. 31: 8). 

Lids are found in a few forms, but they are generally flat (Fig. 29: 1, 4-8) or convex (Fig. 29: 2). 
Decorations include finger-impressed edges (Fig. 29: 4-5), high-relief curved patterns (Fig. 29: 4), 
lines spiralling in from the rim (Fig. 29: 6), and alternating puncture and incised lines (Fig. 29: 1). 
A low disc shape was moulded onto one lid fragment, probably serving as a handle (Fig. 29: 3). 


7! For historic excavations at Zveli, see Sagona (A.) 1984, vol. i, p. 52 (note 47 indicates some information came as 
a pers. comm. from A. Dzhavakhisvili). He illustrated a large jar, vol. iii, fig. 92: 2, photo pl. 15: 8. 

7* Sagona (A.) 1984, vol. i, p. 52. 

73 Sagona (A.) 1984, vol. ii, p. 536. 

74 Common Ware rim treatments: flattened lip, RSPF 507/12; rounded lip, RSPFs 507/15, 508/6. 
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Common Ware — Fabric and Surface Treatments 


Surface treatments vary from slipped and reasonably well smoothed (Fig. 30: 1) to straw wiped 
and scratched (Fig. 30: 2), and roughly paddle-smoothed (Fig. 30: 3). The latter two finishes 
give the fragments a rustic quality. Decorations or attachments are few, but include small knobs 
(Figs 24: 2; 25: 73 30: 9). 

Common Ware varies in hue from dark greys (N4/) through browns (7.5YR 5/1) to quite 
yellowish (10YR 8/2) hues. Yellowish grey slipped examples are not uncommon (Fig. 30: 9). 
It has to be noted that within the deposits of Trench Dg.2 and Dg.4, many of the Common 
Ware fragments were embedded in a matrix that seemed to be rich in organic material, although 
this has yet to be verified by analysis. The deposit itself was a strong tan colour, which not only 
stained the surfaces of the pottery but in many examples permeated the matrix of the fragments 
(e.g., Fig. 24: 3). Burnishing is carried out to varying degrees on Common Ware vessels, falling 
short of the finer wares of ‘classic’ Bedeni forms, though it is likely to be contemporary (Fig. 31: 5). 
Burnishing can be streaky and haphazard (Fig. 30: 45). 


Common Ware — Decoration 


Decoration is not common. There are some sherds with incised designs. One depicts grass-like 
patterns made at the leather-hard stage (Fig. 30: 6). At other sites, similar motifs occur on Bedeni 
vessels in pattern burnishing.” Incised designs on small, wide-bodied pots often incorporate hatched 
or cross-hatched bands on the upper shoulder, below which are pendent often nested chevron or 
zigzag lines (Fig. 30: 7-9). A new decorative feature that appears among the Common Wares is 
small punctured holes, alone or in combination with grooves. The former adorn the outer flat face 
of a hearth finial (Fig. 31: 9—10); the latter decorate a flat thin lid (Fig. 29: 1), the finial point of 
an andiron (Fig. 31: 11-12), and jar body fragments (Fig. 31: 6-7). A handle with incised lines at 
the sides of an impressed, finger-wide groove down its back has also been documented (Fig. 31: 13). 
The technique recalls andirons with punctured holes from Urkesh (Tell Mozan) in northeastern 
Syria, published by Marilyn Kelly-Buccellati.7$ From sound contexts in domestic structures at 
Urkesh, this range of andirons is dated between 1900 and 1600 BC, equating to the late phase of 
the Kura-Araxes (“Early Transcaucasian culture”) and in line with the evidence from Sos Hóyük, 
which also supported the longevity of the culture.77 


Possible Ritual Items 


At first glance, the hearth or andiron in the form of twin anthropomorphic figures with obsidian 
eyes could be associated with the Early Bronze Age tradition of the Kura-Araxes culture (Figs 32: 13; 
33: 1-2).78 But on closer inspection does this identification hold up? As mentioned above, 


75 Bedianashvili 2008. 

76 Kelly-Buccellati 2004, fig. 1: 1; 4: 2; 6: 1b-2. 

77 Kelly-Buccellati 2004, p. 74. 

78 The double-headed object’s details are: hue at upper exterior 5YR 6/3—5/2; interior slip 7.5YR 6/2; max. W 47 cm; 
Th 17 cm; H 32.5 cm; H between the two anthropomorphic upright figures 14.5 cm; W of the left figure 18 cm; W of 
right figure 16 cm; dimension of eyes — left face, left eye W 13 mm; right face, right eye W 15 mm. 
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this object was recovered from the Rabati site by Tariel Chubinishvili in 1974. It was found close 
to the surface, not far from Aro and associated trenches. In reality, its form is not typical of the 
Kura-Araxes culture; it has not a single prop, nor the horseshoe shape, nor does it fall within 
the range of fixed, in-floor hearths found so far in the centre of Kura-Araxes houses. The fabric 
is coarse and not a good indicator of date. Most unusual are the eyes, set with black polished 
obsidian pieces (Fig. 33: 1-2). A curious parallel in this regard can be found in a statue from Urfa 
in Turkey that is assigned to the Pre-Pottery Neolithic period.”? Most would rightly argue, how- 
ever, that the chronological difference is too great to draw a meaningful parallel. 

Dating from the closing years of the Early Bronze Age is another unusual, mask-like object 
or plaque, which was found at Natsargora in central Georgia (Shida Kartli province, Khashursky 
district; c. 73km northeast of Rabati). Although damaged, one obsidian inlay eye and an addi- 
tional inset fragment in the forehead remained, and the face and other markings were heav- 
ily defined in relief (Fig. 33: 4).8° A hearth found in Berikldeebi in building no 8 (Layer III) 
had an inset feature with two figures fitted with obsidian eyes. The feature was dated to the 
Bedeni period.* Taking into consideration the Berikldeebi object and the high stratigraphic 
position of the Rabati object, what could be suggested about the latter is that it dates to the Bedeni 
period at the site. Its surfaces are smoothed, but heat damaged (burnt) on the back, where 
a narrow and shallow tray was moulded into the object (another attribute unlike the Kura- 
Araxes types). The only tenuous analogue to manufactures of the Kura-Araxes communities 
that I can suggest for this unique object is the smaller double-pronged andirons with curved 
back and shallow tray-like base found at Sos Héyiik; these date to the Early Bronze Age I (e.g., 
Fig. 35: 3). ^ 

The faces look out away from the, presumably functional, side of the object that was focused 
on the tray formed at the back. In this, their anthropomorphic qualities differ fundamentally 
from those of the Kura-Araxes hearths, where faces moulded onto the andirons faced the func- 
tional side of the object and presumably the person using them. Given that one large pot illus- 
trated from past excavations likely belongs to the Common Ware category rather than the Kura- 
Araxes (see above), and that this range of wares so far identified at Rabati appears to belong to 
a significant Middle Bronze Age deposition at the site, this object probably dates to the Bedeni 
Period. 

One other find is worth mentioning here. A small, hand-modelled, square object with well- 
finished rounded underside had possibly four prongs moulded into the corners; only one of these 
partially survives (Fig. 34: 1-3). This object can be compared to a find at Orchosani described as 
a portable altar. It, too, has four prong-like projections at each corner.®3 In terms of function, 
however, it has to be noted that this object from Rabati does not appear to be heat damaged or 
smoke-blackened. 


79 Sagona and Zimansky 2009, p. 32, figure on the right. 

80 Shanshvili and Ramishvili 2010, pl. 2: 4. 

8 Javakhishvili 2017, p. 140. 

82 Sagona and Sagona 2000, figs 10: 1; II; 17; 25; 29. 

8 Orjonikidze 2005, pl. 8: 6, the pronged object came from Trench II, Pit 30. A small figurine was also found in 
this pit, perhaps reinforcing the ritual nature of the deposit, see pl. 5: 9. 
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Middle and Late Bronze Age Wares 


In 2011, Antonio Sagona wrote: 


In Transcaucasia, this early barrow period has been further divided into three horizons — Martkopi, 
early Trialeti, and Bedeni — largely distinguished by nuances of pottery forms and decorations. 
Yet these terms often confuse rather than clarify. Martkopi and early Trialeti ceramics often bear 
similar traits, such as finely incised ornamentation ... which also distinguish late Kura-Araxes 
pottery... Indeed, this question of when exactly the Kura-Araxes horizon ended is part of a con- 
tinuous debate.*4 


These problematic issues persist, but given the preliminary indications, Rabati may furnish 
more data on the complex rise and evolution of these predominantly black-burnished ceramic 
traditions. 


Trialeti 


The Trialeti category at Rabati is characterised by handmade production and the use of coil 
techniques. The potters achieved relatively thin walls, considering the sizeable jars recognised 
among the finds and similar forms from previous excavations in the region. The clays tend to be 
medium-textured with a moderate amount of very fine, mixed gritty inclusions. Hues range from 
dark browns (7.5YR 4/1, 5/2, 5/3) and surface dark greys (N3/) through to black. In many respects, 
it is still the distinctive decorations that define the Trialeti during this phase. 

A hallmark of Trialeti pottery is comb-impressed zones of decoration, often infilling pendent 
triangles on the shoulder of jars (Fig. 34: 6). Examples have been found at Rabati. Typically, 
the design incorporates multiple fine lines of dots formed by the teeth of a comb while the clay 
was wet (Fig. 34: 4-6). Jars are wide-mouthed with everted rims and rounded lips (Fig. 35: 1-2). 
Vessel interiors can be heavily combed, a characteristic as distinct as the impressed design made 
with the teeth of a comb (Fig. 34: 7). 

It is worth noting that deeply incised triangles with boldly incised hatched lines cut into the 
clay while it was wet can also decorate jars at Rabati (Fig. 35: 1). Significantly, these decorative 
techniques occur on pottery fragments which have combed interior surfaces, suggesting they are 
part of the Trialeti tradition.55 Elena Rova and her colleagues illustrated a very similar vessel from 
Natsargora, which was assigned to the Martkopi phase.96 Their reassessment, however, indicated 
that the site was not without its problems. Concerning ceramics, they noted that “Their relation 
to the site’s stratigraphy was far from clear” and there was a “very limited presence of Martqopi.” 
In addition, they found it “quite difficult to attribute specific find groups to the layers, floors and 
features mentioned in the excavation diaries and in the excavator's unpublished final report."97 
Natsargora would appear to have Middle Bronze Age remains, but considering the challenges of 


84 Sagona (A.) 2011, pp. 694-695. 

55 Combed interior walls: RSPF 501/4, D9.4 [501] bag 33 (comb-impressed exterior decoration); RSPF 102/50, 
Dro.4 [102] bag 52 (hatched triangle decoration). 

86 Concerning hatched decoration at Natsargora assigned to a Martkopi date, Rova et al. 2017, fig. 6 right. 

87 Rova et al. 2017, pp. 154-157. 
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that site and the association of hatched and comb-impressed fragments at Rabati, it is possible 
that both techniques were used to decorate pottery during the Trialeti phase. This was also mooted 
for two large, bulbous jars from Sos Höyük with deeply incised hatched pendent triangles, which 
A. Sagona associated with the Trialeti tradition.%% A fragment with an incised decoration of nested 
triangles edged with flecked impressions was also found in Rabati with, significantly, comb- 
impressed fragments; a Trialeti date is likely for this example (Fig. 35: 5).%9 


Pattern-Burnishing — Trialeti 


Some pattern-burnished designs (e.g., Fig. 35: 7) seem to exhibit the heavier and wider burnished 
lines seen in Trialeti III contexts (that is, 1800-1650 BC; equivalent to Middle Bronze Age III).9° 
Of a similar date are examples with single-stroke wavy lines within a matte zone bordered by 
areas of solid burnished surface.’ Single-stroke zigzag lines are a variant of this decorative tech- 
nique (Fig. 35: 6).?? These fragments are from surface levels. Likewise, hatched triangles left matte 
can be edged by burnished zones, providing a darker and shiny contrasting effect (Figs 34: 6; 35: 
3-4). This technique appears, for instance, at Sajoge, near Tbilisi, on a jar sherd with a matte and 
comb-impressed area edged by burnished zones.93 The contrasting design technique was also 
observed at Sos Hóyük.?4 


Decorative Rods on Vessel Shoulders 


One near-complete vessel from Trench Dg.2 (Fig. 36: 1) has a very distinctive decoration 
consisting of three vertical, short rods fixed at the rim and shoulder opposite the handle. In terms 
of handle modelling — with its deeply impressed groove down the back — and in body shape, 
the vessel can be compared to a one-handled drinking cup from the Atsquri barrow, located c. 15.7 
km north of Rabati.” The notion of attachments opposite the handle is also represented in that 
burial, but it is manifested in small knobs under the rim.9? The Atsquri barrow is assigned a 
Middle Bronze Age date falling within the Trialeti cultural range (1600-1500 BC).?7 At Rabati, 
there are other examples of decorative rods on the shoulder (Figs 35: 8, 9; 36: 2) and of deeply 


88 Sagona (A.) 2000, p. 337, figs 14-15, Period IVa, Middle Bronze Age I; fig. 14 was found in a burial dated 2325- 
1920 BC (Beta-95225); of the jar in fig. 15, he stated: "An incised black burnished jar, placed directly above the body ... 
leaves no doubt to its cultural affiliations with the Trialeti region" (p. 337). 

82 RSPF 122/3, Dro.4 [122] bag 75, for the fragment with incised and flecked edge decoration. Similar designs are found 
in Lchashen (Armenia), Tomb 120, said to be typical Trialeti-Vanadzor I (MBA II). See Avetisyan and Bobokhyan 2008, 
p. 143, fig. 6: 2-3; p. 144, fig. 7: 3, 6. 

9° Bedianashvili 2008, p. 91, fig. 4. 

?' Rabati RSPF 113/2 (not illustrated). 

2 Bedianashvili 2008, figs 3: 4-6; 4: 3, 7. 

2 Abramishvili and Orthmann 2008, p. 283. 

24 An example of contrasting drab bands hatched with comb-impressed designs and bordered by burnished darker 
zones from Sos Höyük: M16 [546] bag 115 (1995). 

95 Atsquri parallels: Licheli and Rusishvili 2008, p. 222, figs 13: 5, 17: 2 (for body shape); 15: 2, 17: 2, 18: 3-4 (for 
handle form). 

96 Attachments opposite the handle: Licheli and Rusishvili 2008, fig. 17: 3, 5. 

27 Licheli and Rusishvili 2008, some items are reproduced in Sagona (A.) 2018, fig. 7.7: 9. 
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grooved handles (Fig. 23: 7). Three rods on the shoulder of cups is also seen at Natsargora, 
where it is grouped with Bedeni wares;?? however, stratigraphically, the cup at Rabati (that is, 
Fig. 36: 1) is higher than the deposit in which the Bedeni two-handled cup was found (Fig. 21: 8). 
The other fragments with this decorative feature (Figs 35: 9 and 36: 2) came from Locus 119, 
in which Common Ware was present, and it cannot be discounted that the style dated back to 
Bedeni and persisted into Trialeti contexts. 

Considering this context and other pottery features at Rabati that find parallels in the Atsquri 
burial context, the comparison seems stronger with the Middle Bronze material from the burial 
site. One such parallel is the ridge-back handle form (Fig. 36: 3).7°° A second example, found 
in Trench Dg.2, is possibly a handle; it is similarly shaped with ridged back and double loops 
(Fig. 36: 4-5). Similar double loop handles, however, have been found among Bedeni vessels 
at Natsargora.'?' 
could also be likened to such designs on larger tankards in the Atsquri burial, but the connec- 


Deeply incised grass-like, linear motifs that decorate one sherd (Fig. 36: 6) 


tion remains tentative.* In addition, a very similar, thin bronze boss from Rabati (Art. 193, 
from Trench Dg.4, Locus 548) is also matched in the burial (see Metal Work following; 
Fig. 46: 8). While we are in the early stages of the Rabati excavations, it is hoped that the strati- 
graphic sequence will help to define the interplay between the Bedeni, Martkopi and Trialeti 
traditions. 


Incised and Other Decorative Elements 


Another decorative element consists of a small knob cradled by two incised half circles pendent 
from horizontal lines decorating the shoulder of a vessel (Fig. 37: 1). Remnants of further half circles 
on either side suggest these decorative elements were repeated around the pot. Despite these pos- 
sible stylistic connections, the context of the fragment appears to be within the Bedeni cultural 
deposits. A second fragment has a pale brownish pink and matte slipped exterior surface and it has 
been carefully decorated with a combed half circle pattern (Fig. 37: 6-7). The interior is plain and 
the gritty nature of the clay is visible at the surface (Fig. 42: 7 right). 

Rare and remarkable is one fragment from Trench Ato.1/At1.4. This piece is from a jar with 
two tab attachments at the widest point in the profile (Fig. 37: 3-4). The tabs have impressed 
concentric circles forming an eye-like design surrounded by nested zigzags and lozenge patterns 
comprised of finely incised short strokes. Other fragments at Rabati have similar incised linear 
patterns and likely traces of white in-fill paste (Fig. 37: 8—9).? One fragment at Rabati with two 
small knobs, above which are incised lines, reflects this decorative theme (Fig. 37: 5). These examples 
also appear to belong to the Bedeni Period. 


9 Examples of grooved handles at Rabati: RSPF 111/1, 119/36; 200/16, 507/23 (not illustrated). 

99 Rods on the shoulder of cups: at Natsargora in Rova et al. 2017, fig. 10 bottom left. 

100 Ridge-backed handles: at Rabati RSPF 504/2 (not illustrated). 

tt Double-loop handles: from the Natsargora settlement, Rova e al. 2010, pl. 6, top right, two double loop handle 
on a cup; at Atsquri, Licheli and Rusishvili 2008, fig. 13: 1, 3; 15: 1. 

122 Licheli and Rusishvili 2008, fig. 13: 1, 15: 1. 

193 Zigzag patterns: RSPF 102/46, Dro.4 [102] bag 39 (2016). 
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Horseshoe Hearths 


In Trench Arr.4, a horseshoe-shaped, deep hearth surround was found nestled into stone archi- 
tecture (Fig. 38: 1-3). A few other fragments of the decorated upper surface of this or perhaps other 
similar hearths have been found during the course of the excavations (Fig. 38: 4-5). Constructed 
with wide coils of clay, the upper surface was decorated with impressed ovals and circles of differing 
circumferences, possibly made with variously sized, cut long bones. The decoration seems to be 
without parallel and it has been tentatively placed within the later stages of the Early Bronze 
(Bedeni)-Middle Bronze Ages. Other fragments of hearths or andirons have been found that 
fall into the Common Ware coarse category. They tend to be well modelled, horseshoe shaped, 
slipped and smoothed well, and without decoration. The only exceptions are the punctured 
examples mentioned previously (Fig. 31: 9-12). 


Hard Red Ware 


The matte red slip is thick and of a dark hue (5YR 6/4), the fabric is relatively heavy and gritty, 
poorly levigated and generally handmade or at most perhaps slow-wheel-made, with wipe marks 
rather than wheel striations. It should be noted that it is not typical of medieval red-slipped wares 
of the type found in the upper regions of Chobareti or for that matter in the upper deposits at 
Sos Hóyük. This category is tentatively placed within the late Middle Bronze to the early Late 
Bronze. Red slip is not usually associated with the Late Bronze Age in this region. Such surface 
treatments have, however, been appearing among the pottery fragments at Rabati and we hope 
to determine whether Hard Red might be another category of local domestic wares. Variants of 
surface treatments of Hard Red ware include yellow-slipped (2.5Y 8/3) examples. 

A fragment from a large vessel with horizontal handle and adjacent drainage hole (Fig. 39: 
1-2) finds a very similar shape parallel in a sherd from Udabno (II) which is dated to the Late 
Bronze Age (c. 1100-800 BC). This type of jar is described as a “butter vessel’, which clearly 
attributes a function to the form — presumably such vessels served as butter churns.'%4 At Rabati, 
red-slipped fragments of a similar type came from a high-shouldered bowl with random vertical 
incised lines on the upper wall (Fig. 39: 4-5). Narrow necked jars (jugs or flasks) with mottled 
red-slipped surface (Figs 39: 6-7; 40: 12) are also found. One example with thin walls shows signs 
of some heat damage, with blackened surfaces (Fig. 40: 2). Rims tend to be simple and rounded 
at the lip; one has a well-formed collar around the upper edge and a short neck defined by an 
offset at the shoulder (Fig. 40: 3). The contexts of the fragments all have some degree of mixing, 
with a range of wares present. Whether the type of red-slipped ware belongs in the Late Bronze 
Age and Early Iron Age remains to be determined. Such vessels with basket handles and side holes 
occur in many contexts. At Yanik Tepe (Iran), a tall, narrow type was found in Trench K, Pit A, 
dated to Late Iron Age.’ It must be noted that butter churns with horizontal handles with a hole 
to the side have also been attributed to the medieval period; for instance, at Dmanisi. But the 


Rabati type does differ in being a tall form with incised intersecting wavy line decoration.!^6 


194 Bertram 2008, p. 239; also in Sagona (A.) 2018, pp. 409—411, fig. 8.17: 3. 

195 Summers and Burney 2012, p. 271, figs 13: 1; 35. 

196 For butter churns: from Udabno (LBA), Bertram 2008, pp. 249, 239-240, fig. 10: 4, Ind. No. 443, from Area 
640/760; from Dmanisi (medieval deposits), Chkhvimiani 2011, pl. 11: 4. 
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Brown Ware 


Other wares found with this distinctive Hard Red Ware include a Brown Ware categoty, 
which is handmade, using coil technique resulting in gently undulating surfaces (Fig. 40: 4) and 
lamination seams (Fig. 40: 6). Clays can have a large amount of mixed fine to small grits evenly 
dispersed through the matrix clay, and occasional voids may be present. Hues are even through 
the section from grey-browns (10YR 5/3; 7.5YR 5/3) to reddish-brown (5YR 6/4; SYR 5/3) and 
vessels are generally thoroughly and hard fired. At Rabati this ware is mostly represented by body 
fragments, but the examples do display a few distinctive decorative features: applied curved motifs 
in relief (Fig. 40: 5-6), flecked, possibly lightly comb-impressed linear designs (Fig. 40: 4), and 
hatched bands incised on the shoulders of vessels (Fig. 40: 7). Surfaces can be drab or slipped 
brown (7.5YR 4/1), and paddle smoothed; some are lightly burnished. 

This Brown Ware probably equates with Sos Héyiik’s ‘Brown Gritty Ware’: 


[T]here is a hard fabric we have provisionally termed “Brown Gritty Ware’... It does not bear the 
distinctive rocker stamp impressions, but its paste certainly compares well with Trialeti pottery in 
thickness and grittiness. Round profiles and bag-shaped forms with a short everted rim are popular.... 
The cylindrical cup with ring base is specific to this ware type.'°7 


As noted above, one fragment at Rabati did have comb-impressed design, but not in the same 
densely stamped, in-fill application as on Trialeti wares. At Sos Hóyük, Brown Gritty Ware occurred 
in Late Bronze Age contexts and might be a domestic ware contemporary with Trialeti finer 
wares, in much the same way that Common Wares are associated with finer Bedeni fragments. 
Closed jar fragments, large (Fig. 40: 5-8) and small (Fig. 39: 4), are represented. Occasional frag- 
ments were wheel-made, and it is possible that this kind of fabric continued into later phases 
within the conservative setting of domestic life in the settlement (Fig. 40: 9-10). 


Mid-Grey Ware 


This ware can be medium- and fine-textured and it tends to be a consistent mid-grey hue 
through the section (7.5YR 5/1—5/2, or grey to dark grey in Munsell terms). When present, finely 
striated lines such as those on the ring base point to (slow) wheel production (Fig. 41: 1), while 
other examples are clearly handmade. Clays have a compact texture with some voids visible in 
the section. Generally, examples are well fired, and clays can have a moderate amount of fine to 
medium, mixed gritty inclusions. Combed decoration (Fig. 41: 3) and zones of well-made combed 
wavy lines beside burnished areas have been recorded. Refined examples can have very fine flecks 
of mica and occasional very fine, mixed gritty inclusions in the paste. In the coarse examples, the 
matrix clay is a consistent pale grey through section, sometimes firing darker grey (10YR 5/2) in 
a clear narrow line (c. 1 mm thick) near the surfaces in a defined sandwich of hues. Shapes so far 
identified include a disc base (Fig. 41: 2), a ring base (Fig. 41: 1) and an open bowl, thick-walled 
and with a rounded simple lip (Fig. 41: 4). The bowl has excised notches neatly and evenly spaced 
around the outer rim. 


107 See Sagona (A.) 2000, p. 338, fig. 17: 5-6. 
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Iron Age 


A small quantity of Iron Age wares has been recovered during both seasons of excavation, from 
various trenches, although clear Iron Age contexts are illusive.9? The nature of this material tends 
to fall into variations on black or red wares, similar to the range of fabrics seen at Sos Höyük. 
Rabati reflects a pattern of popular shapes being manufactured out of various fabrics that is also 
apparent in the other neighbouring regions with Iron Age sites."? 


Black Ware (Fig. 41: 5-9) 


Distinctive Iron Age shapes are certainly represented among the sherd material in Black Ware. 
In Trench Dro.4, a high-shouldered bowl with black fabric and black burnished interior was 
found (RSPF 101/56; not illustrated, although similar to Fig. 40: 1 and 3).™ A jar fragment had 
a slightly out-turned sharply defined rim (Fig. 41: 5). Decoration is also distinctive among Iron 
Age wares, including incised hatched (Fig. 41: 6, 8) or herringbone designs (Fig. 41: 7) and other 
variations of simple linear patterns (Fig. 41: 9). The latter example appears to have traces of white 
paste in-fill. The clay is generally compact and medium-fine with a small amount of fine gritty 
inclusions. Hues are even grey/black (N4/) through the section and the exterior surfaces are usu- 
ally black-slipped and burnished; interiors can be left matte. Examples of similar wares were 
found during the survey of the Bayburt area and at Sos Héyiik."” 


Compact Red Ware (Fig. 41: 10-11; 42: 1-2) 


Clinker crisp, medium-textured and hard-fired, Compact Red Ware is even red throughout. 
Examples can be wheel-made. A moderate amount of very fine to minute black and occasional 
white particles are in the paste. Smoothed surfaces are left plain, drab and matte and some tend 
to be slightly crazed. The surface treatments vary, including a range of thick, matte slips, in red, 
reddish yellow, pale and dark hues; some examples are burnished. Shapes include high-shouldered 
bowls with thickened rim sloping into the vessel (Fig. 42: 1). A vertical rim, possibly from a flask, 
is encircled by a ridge (Fig. 42: 2). Rilled walls (Fig. 41: 11) on a large jar with flaring rim, and 
an example of a holemouth vessel (Fig. 41: 10) have been found in Compact Red Ware. 


Grey Brown Ware (Fig. 42: 3-9) 


Likely to be handmade and with relatively thin walls for the estimated size of the vessels, 
Grey Brown Ware has signs of coil production, namely undulating wall thickness as well as dips 


108 Context of some Iron Age examples: F9.1 [306] (2016); Dro.1 [102] (2016); Drr.4-Err.3 [151] (2018). 

199 Sos Hóyük's Iron Age wares: Sagona, (A.) 1999. 

no Erdem 2012, pp. 114-116. 

™ Rabati, Dro.4 [101] bag 34, 28.6.2016. Similar forms have been recorded among Iron Age wares in the Bayburt 
Plain, Sagona and Sagona 2004, pp. 195-202, fig. 146: 2, Black Ware (6: 2.1). 

n2 Common Black fabric, Ware 6:2.1, from the Bayburt survey, Sagona and Sagona 2004, pp. 195-198; from Sos 
Höyük Sagona et al. 1996, p. 32, fig. 5: 9. 
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in the surface and wavy breaks. Clays are crisply fired, compact and evenly levigated in texture. 
Some very fine voids and fine gritty inclusions are in the paste. Hues range across browns (5YR 5/4) 
to greys (Ns/-N3/). A thin-walled fragment from a closed jar is likely to date to the Iron Age. 
It has a thickened and flaring rim (Fig. 42: 7)."? The angular ridge and rim on a pot in Arr.4 has 
clear wheel striations on the interior (RSPF 806/3, not illustrated). High-shouldered bowls are 
common in the Iron Age, as we have seen in the previous ware type, and examples in Grey Brown 
Ware are present (Fig. 42: 3). A conical form has also been recorded (Fig. 42: 9). An unusual 
fragment might be part of an open tray with a small peak at the front (Fig. 42: 8). Closed jars can 
have flaring rims (Fig. 40: 9). One body fragment has a decoration consisting of darker vertical 
bands and paler bands, which were formed by scratching the surface with an implement that had 
a rough abrasive edge to produce finely striated zones (Fig. 42: 5-6). 


Ridged Vessels 


A bowl with ridged upper walls from a semi-closed bowl (Fig. 43: 4) is suggestive of a type 
known in Elazig and Malatya, among other regions in eastern Anatolia, where it is generally 
considered to be a hallmark of the Early Iron Age. Aylin Erdem has illustrated numerous exam- 
ples of bowls with rilled exterior walls spanning the Early and Middle Iron Ages."^ The type 
can be produced in a range of fabrics and by hand, as seen in sites such as Kavusan (eastern 
Turkey).™ This range of vessel can be referred to as ‘Mushki Ware’ (after the Mushkian culture) 
with grooved rims, although not all agree to the use of this descriptor." Ridged walls of this 
nature span some 600 years, from 1200-600 BC, with three general stages within that time frame. 
The example from Rabati appears to be wheel-made with grooves on the exterior for decorative 
effect. The clay is moderately well levigated and compact grey (SYR 5/1) through the core. The 
high points carry a sheen and are darker (5YR 4/3) through handling. Surfaces can be slipped 


red brown. "7 


Red-Slipped on Dark Ware (Figs 43: 13) 


Shapes so far identified in this Red-Slipped on Dark Ware include a conical bowl (Fig. 43: 1), 
another larger example, which had an oblique rim sloping into the bowl (Fig. 43: 2) and a high ring 
base (Fig. 43: 3). Again, this type of fabric can have indications of either handmade coil technique or 
wheel manufacture. The fabric is generally medium—coarse in texture, with small to medium, mixed 
and angular gritty inclusions in the paste. Breaks are moderately sharp. In hue, the clays can fire pale 
brown or grey (N4/), but tend to be dark and black near interior. Very dark grey (7.5YR 6/3) to thick 
red-slipped (10R 5/6), burnished and matte red-slipped surfaces are present. 


™ For shape, Sagona and Sagona 2004, fig. 140: 4 (in Black Ware). 

"4 Erdem 2012; Kozbe 2008, ridged examples in figs 10-19; Tsaghkahovit Plain (Armenia), Smith e al. 2009, p. 84, 
fig. 30: E, G, I, dated to Lchashen-Metsamor 4 (Iron Age IA). 

15 Kozbe 2008, p. 294. 

"6 Erdem 2012, p. 116. 

77 Sagona and Sagona 2004, Bayburt Province survey finds, p. 183: from Mezarlık, fig. 111: 6 (HM); Aksaçlı, fig. 114: 3 
(slow wheel); Pulur (Danışment), fig. 116: 9 (HM); Orensar, fig. 177: 9 (HM). 
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Medieval 


Crisp Bricky Ware (Fig. 43: 5-7) 


Some examples of Crisp Bricky Ware have been found in Rabati; the ware type, however, was 
better represented at Chobareti. Its coarse hand-manufacture is quite distinctive. In very coarse 
examples, the matrix has a large amount of small semi-angular, dark red-brown grit of generally 
consistent size, as well as smaller mixed particles and some voids in the paste. Clays tend to be 
mainly red through the section, very hard-fired with rough and eroding breaks. 

A range of variants have been observed in this category. Red-Slipped examples, like the other Crisp 
Bricky wares, can have micaceous fine particles and other gritty inclusions in the fabric."* Yellow and 
matte grey slip (sometimes quite thin washes) can also be applied to the surfaces and burnishing has 
been noted. Paint and very fine and well-spaced combed designs can decorate the exterior. 

The range of shapes tends to represent domestic cooking and table wares. An open and thin- 
walled casserole dish made on the wheel (Fig. 43: 6) was extensively blackened from use and 
little of its original red surface is preserved. Only one of probably two handles survives. A series 
of ridges and grooves on the inner mouth probably once served as a lid gallery. An open bowl 
with pendent rim is also illustrated here (Fig. 43: 7). The slight lip formed on the inner mouth 
of a jar mirrors a pot made in Mid Red Ware (Fig. 43: 5). 


Mid Red Wares (Fig. 43: 8-11) 


Fine wares in this category are refined and rarely decorated. One fragment had a line of matte 
red paint on the smoothed, plain red surface. An open simple bowl had a thickened rounded rim 
(Fig. 43: 8). A tendency for the rim to have an overhang or lip on the inner mouth is seen in two 
examples (Fig. 43: 10-11). Wheel production is evident in a ring base (Fig. 43: 9). 

This category might have its origins in the Compact Red wares, which are tentatively assigned 
to the Iron Age, hence, Mid Red Ware is possibly a late variation. Essentially this ware is hard- 
fired to a clinker quality and breaks are sharp and angular. A moderate amount of very fine grey 
and largely white inclusions and some mica flecks are present in some examples. Clays are mid- 
red (c. 10R 5/8) or pale reddish brown. Sherds in this material can have distinct wheel striations 
(R.SPF 102/28) and clays are fine in texture. Wheel manufacture may set this ware apart from the 
earlier Iron Age wares, although there are occasional fragments of that earlier phase with signs of 
wheel production (perhaps slow wheel) among a largely handmade range. Variations of this 
medieval type include Mid-Red with red slip, and other examples have pale yellow slip. 


Pale Pink Ware (Fig. 44: 2, 4—5) 


Most examples of this ware are well finished, slipped and smoothed. Occasional painted frag- 
ments have been identified. One has matte and fugitive white paint on the exterior (RSPF 806/11, 


18 This Crisp Bricky Red-Slipped Ware with its distinctive splash drip pattern in dark red paint or large areas of red- 
slipped surface equates with Ware 8: 1.3 found in the Bayburt survey and red-slipped wares at Sos Hóyük: Sagona et al. 
1995, p. 200, fig. 6: 4. 
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not illustrated). Clays are refined and when inclusions are present, they are sparse and minute, 
sometimes micaceous. Wheel-made and thin-walled, often fine wheel striations are apparent 
on the interior and some have heavily wheel-ribbed walls. Breaks are usually sharp, but some are 
slightly eroding at the sections. Clays are usually consistent in hue (7.5YR 5/3) through the section, 
indicating adequate firing, though some can be slightly patchy on the exterior from the kiln 
conditions. A variant of the surface treatment was a thinly slipped, pale brown (7.5YR 6/3) example 
and another had a reddish yellow slip on the interior (7.5YR 6/3). Surfaces can have a glossy finish 
and be quite refined. Shapes include small thin-walled cups and a concave base from a small pot 
(Fig. 44: 2). One flat base has its side pressed in as a decorative feature, along with shallow grooves 
and traces of white painted lines (Fig. 44: 4). A thin-walled tub with everted rim is also repre- 
sented (Fig. 44: 5). Overall, this category is characterised by refined thin-walled vessels, which 
were probably reserved as table wares. 


Coarse Wares 


A range of coarse wares served as kitchen wares, such as shallow pans with haphazardly 
pinched outer wall and flat floor (Fig. 44: 6) and the high base probably from a goblet-shaped 
bowl (Fig. 44: 7). The fabric tends to be very coarse, poorly levigated and inconsistently fired. 
Although not as coarse as some household wares, a closed lamp can be classed with this group. 
It was located in Trench D9.4 in 2016. It showed signs of extensive use, with a blackened, sooty 
nozzle and, opposite that, a damaged and upswung thumb-plate handle (Fig. 45: 1). Other- 
wise, the simple ‘slipper’ shape finds a general parallel in glazed examples dated to the 12th— 
13th centuries AD." 


Glazed Wares (Fig. 45: 4-11) 


Glazed wares are few (Fig. 45: 4-9) at Rabati, as they were at Chobareti, in the upper sector 
of the site. The most distinctive at Rabati is a thick-walled pot with relief decoration com- 
prised of an all-over pineapple-like, intricate and repeating mould-made design (Fig. 45: 10-11). 
A somewhat similar fragment has been illustrated in Bakhtadze’s volume on medieval glazed 
wares. This example, with simple raised small knobs over the surface is dated to the 12th— 
13th centuries AD.P 

Other glazed fragments at Rabati came from various bowl forms (Fig. 45: 4-8). A dark 
brown glazed fragment, probably from an open bowl (Fig. 45: 4), had remnant festoons of 
pale mint green glaze. It finds a very similar parallel in an example from Dmanisi dated to the 
9th and roth centuries AD.™ One fragment came from a well-formed ring base, probably 
from an open bowl (Fig. 45: 7). Clays tend to be fine to medium in texture and red through 
the section. 


19 For closed lamps, Bakhtadze 2013, p. 64. 
7? Bakhtadze 2013, p. 63, fig. 61 (Tbilisi, inv. no. 1-54: 72). 
121 Bakhtadze 2013, Dmanisi (inv. no. 6.65: 5771), p. 42, fig. 31. 
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Other Finds 


Bone and Antler Implements 


Bone points of various types have been found (Fig. 46: 1-3). The tip of an antler tine, not 
modified or showing signs of use-wear sheen, has cut marks and may have been retained as raw 
material (Art. 182, not illustrated). A possible toggle was formed from a thin and flat antler segment, 
with three faint coloured lines possibly being staining from thread (Art. 180). A second example 
was also identified (Fig. 46: 5). The toggles are polished from handling. 

Several needles have been recovered; one short and wide example with a large eye would be 
suitable for cross-knit looping, a single thread technique for creating fabric (Fig. 46: 4). This 
technique has a long history in the region.'?? Domed whorls made from the rounded end of long 
bones with central straight drill holes and smoothed and flat underside are present in small num- 


bers and tie in to the evidence of textile production at the site."? 


Glass Artefacts 


Apart from a very small brown glass medicine bottle (Art. 227, not illustrated) from recent 
historic times, most glass is fragmentary (Art. 103 a brown bottle neck of recent date and a few 
glass bubbles, which are possibly wasters, Art. 137, 149). A long, thin and slightly curved rod of pale 
blue-green glass may have been the handle of a small juglet (Fig. 46: 7) and there is also a clear 
pale green, blown glass flask rim fragment with round lip and a small loop handle (Fig. 46: 9). 
Bangle fragments, one of twisted black glass (Fig. 46: 6), came from the upper levels of the site.?4 
Beads are rare and one glass example (Art. 159) is unlikely to be ancient. 


Metal Objects 


Metal artefacts found in the upper levels would appear to be recent discards: nails (Art. 89, 96, 
99, 226, 228); a padlock (Art. 90); bullet casings (Art. 91, 92); miscellaneous tooled and metal 
fragments (Art. 85, 93, 94, 98, 100, 101, 114, 117, 119); wire (Art. 95, 97, 192); an iron point 
(Art. 106); a ring (Art. 116, not jewellery), buckle and belt fitments (Art. 231) and a fitting from 
an old oil lamp. A damaged filigree silver ring (Art. 27) is also of uncertain age. A thin bronze 
disc decorated with small and larger hammered bosses, however, does have some ancient parallels 


and it may have served to ornament horse trappings (Fig. 46: 8).85 


Fine Lithic and Heavy Duty Tools 


Of the lithic artefacts collected, obsidian was in greater supply at Rabati than it was in asso- 
ciation with the structures in Chobareti. A few formal tools have been identified. Among these are 


122 Sagona (C.) 2018. 

3 Domed bone whorls: Rabati Arts 158, 174 not illustrated. 

124 Glass bangle fragments including a twisted example, from Sos Höyük (Sagona et al. 1995, p. 200, fig. 14: 6) in 
levels dated to 13th century AD (p. 202); 12th-13th century glass bangles from Moscow, Stolyarova 2018, pp. 158—165 
(and colour plate of the bangles). 

75 Licheli and Rusushvili 2008, p. 218, fig. 9: 1-3, from the Middle Bronze Age burial at Atsquri. 
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tanged, pressure-flaked arrowheads (Fig. 47: 1-2) and other points that may have served a similar 
function (Fig. 47: 4). Debitage suggests obsidian was worked in the settlement. Formal, often 
red, flint tools continue to be found in small numbers, as they were in Chobareti (Fig. 47: 3, 5). 
A green flint core with some flake scars was also among the lithic material (Art. 160, not illus- 
trated). A few implements are made of a black flint (Fig. 47: 7) and there is a white flint example 
(Fig. 47: 6). Most flint tools at Rabati have at least one denticulate edge. Art. 185 still carries rem- 
nants of resin on one side and the opposing denticulate edge is polished to high sheen, probably 
from use as a sickle blade (Fig. 47: 3). 

Agricultural practices are also indicated by the numerous grinding stones, usually bun-shaped 
(e.g., Fig. 48: 4), and pestles found in the structures. Grinding stones often show extensive use 
and have been worn thin. Some have a lip formed at the ends where the upper bun grinder was 
smaller than the lower stone and over time the lower stone has worn down only in the middle 
section. Very large basalt basins found in the site probably served as large mortars (these remain 
in situ). Of the pestles at the site, many seem to be natural, river-worn cobbles chosen for their 
suitable shape and size for use as hand-held tools. These range from small ball-shaped stones to 
elongated examples that probably served as whetstones. Most show signs of grinding, or chipping 
on flat faces from use as anvils, or large chips at the ends from hammering. A few show facetted 
zones which have been ground down (Art 129, not illustrated). Grey basalt in varying degrees of 
density is the stone usually chosen for these heavy duty implements, as it is for hammer stones 
(Fig. 48: 1-2) and weights (Fig. 48: 3). Vesicular basalt, on the other hand, was usually used for 
grinding stones for milling grain. One unusual weight has a deep and roughly shaped cross 
ground into one face of the stone (Fig. 48: 3). Hammer stones can have slight grooves to facilitate 
hafting (Fig. 48: 1) or they can be shaped to form a handle and head (Fig. 48: 2). 

Very small burnishing stones with one or more polished surfaces are represented (not illustrated). 
Usually hard and dense small stones, probably natural river-worn pebbles, were chosen for shape. They 
have a flattened side with a very smooth face and usually a ridge against which a finger could rest. 


Ceramic Objects 


A miniature pot, possibly used to hold some rare commodity, has been found; in shape it resem- 
bles Early Bronze Age vessels (Fig. 49: 1). One thick cupped object has a dowel hole pierced verti- 
cally down its length and has a concave, smoothed base. It may have served as a funnel (Fig. 49: 2). 
Ceramic beads, which were possibly weights (Fig. 49: 5), some shaped like cotton reels (Fig. 49: 3), 
were probably used in producing textiles. Similarly, some modified sherds with a hole drilled through 
the centre may have been intended for use as spindle whorls (not illustrated). Numerous discs 
fashioned out of pot sherds have been found (e.g., Fig. 49: 6). One study suggested that this 
kind of object was used in personal hygiene during toilet ablutions.?6 Some very small examples 
with well-smoothed edges might be gaming pieces or used as stoppers in small flasks (Fig. 49: 4). 
One example broke during the process of drilling two holes through the very thin sherd (Art. 201). 
Several mould-made pipes, some likely to be for opium, have also been identified (Fig. 49: 7-8). 


26 Charlier et al. 2012, p. 41, on the use of ‘pessoi’ (or pebbles’) in the classical period. Those used in the Agora latrines 
ranged from Dm 3 to 10.5 cm. 
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Rabati Archaeobotanical: Report for 2016, 2018 
(Catherine Longford) 


Archaeobotanical investigations at Rabati began in 2016 and continued in 2018. Soil samples 
were collected by excavators from sealed contexts of archaeological interest, with recognised floor 
levels, hearths, pits, ovens, pots and activity areas targeted for sampling. From the two excavation 
seasons at Rabati, 31 soil samples have been processed for archaeobotanical analysis; seven soil 
samples were floated in the 2016 season and 24 in the 2018 season. In total, 496.5 litres of soil 
from Rabati have been floated using the floatation machine built during the 2012 excavations at 
Chobareti.'?? Individual soil samples ranged from 3 to 46 litres in volume depending on the size 
of the context, and were an average of 16 litres. Table 1 summarises the sample counts and soil 
litre volumes of samples floated from each trench at Rabati. The light flotation fractions, contain- 
ing charred seeds, charcoal, roots and insects, were collected, dried and transported to the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield, UK, for laboratory analysis. 

In the laboratory, the flot samples were split using a riffle splitter into subsamples of approxi- 
mately 100ml for initial assessment. These subsamples were sieved into »1mm and >0.3mm fractions 
and each fraction was examined under a low power stereomicroscope. Charred seed identification 
was made with reference to Jacomet’s Identification of Cereal Remains from Archaeological Sites 
(2006) and seed atlases.?? Analysis of the Rabati samples is ongoing, however, initial results can 
be reported. Samples from possible Kura-Araxes contexts are rich in charred plant remains and 
contain free threshing wheat (Triticum aestivum/durum) grain and rachis internodes, hulled barley 
grain (Hordeum vulgare/distichum), crop weed seeds (Adonis, Galium, Thymelaea, Trifolium/Medicago) 
and fragments of charred animal dung. One Kura-Araxes hearth (locus 550) contained both twisted 
and straight hulled barley grains, which indicates the presence of 6-row barley (Hordeum vulgare) 
together with free threshing wheat grains. Material from Bedeni contexts has a wider range of 
cereal taxa; both free threshing wheat and emmer (Triticum dicoccum) grains are present together 
with hulled barley grains and crop weed seeds (Lolium, Thymelaea and Cyperaceae). From the 
medieval period, samples from two pits in trench D9.4 have been assessed. Samples from Pit 1 
(loci 526, 527 and 528), contained free threshing wheat grains, hulled barley grains, wheat chaff, 
cereal culm nodes and crop weed seeds (Lolium, Polygonum aviculare agg., Adonis, Silene and 
Trifolium/Melilotus). 

Pit 2 (loci 535 and 548) contained a highly diverse crop assemblage including free threshing 
wheat grains, straight hulled barley grains, broomcorn millet (Panicum miliaceum), bitter vetch 
(Vicia ervilia), and an olive stone (Olea europaea). Both the olive stone and barley grains in locus 548 
have signs of insect damage. Fish vertebrae and small mammal bones were present in both pits. 
The medieval olive stone represents the importation of olive fruit or oil and indicates long-distance 
trade, since the mountainous Samtskhe-Javakheti region is outside the altitudinal range for olive 
cultivation (up to 750m asl).?? 


77 Kakhiani et al. 2013. 
28 Anderberg 1994; Berggren 1969; 1981; Cappers et al. 2006. 
79 Davis 1978. 
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These initial trends identified in the crop taxa at Rabati are similar to the archaeobotanical 
record at Sos Höyük in northeastern Anatolia.° Throughout the Kura-Araxes period, free threshing 
wheat was the dominant cereal. Towards the end of the Kura-Araxes period, as Bedeni ceramics 
appeared at Sos Hóyük, the proportion of emmer wheat increased, although free threshing wheat 
was still the main crop cultivated, a pattern that may be replicated at Rabati. These results from 
Rabati are only preliminary, however, and full analysis of the samples, together with continued 
excavations at the site, will clarify crop choices at Rabati. 


Trench Number of samples Total soil volume (L) 
A1I.4 3 90 
Dio.1 4 40 
Du.4 2 41 
D8.1 I 17 
D9.2 5 65.5 
Do.4 16 243 


Table 1. Sample counts and soil litre volumes of samples floated from each trench at Rabati. 


Palynological Examination of Organic Material from the Rabati settlement 
(Inga Martkoplishvili) 


At Rabati settlement, samples for palynological and non-pollen palynomorphs (NPP) analyses 
were taken during the archaeological excavation in 2018. They were collected from ovens, pits and 
vessels. Samples were processed using standard methodology. During the first stage, they were 
boiled in a 10% potassium hydroxide (KOH) solution and then washed. Following this, centrifu- 
gation in a heavy solution was carried out and in the final stage, acetolysis method was used. 
Pollen grains were examined using a Motic BA 310 E microscope. For the identifications, pollen 


atlases?? and modern comparative samples were consulted. 


Palynological Spectra of Organic Material Taken from the Ovens 


From the oven located in the central part of the summit (in trench Arr.4), three samples were 
taken. Two of them came from the base (sample nos 1-2) and one from between the double walls 
of the oven (sample no. 3). All these samples gave quite poor results. Based on palynological 
material in the oven, almost no pollen grains were found apart from a few spruce (Piceae) and 
wheat pollen (Table 2, sample nos 1.2). One sample was analysed from the ash-pit located next 


130 


Longford 2015. 
Moore et al. 1991. 
132 Beug 2004; Reille 1992, 1995, 1998; van Geel 1998; van Geel and Aptroot 2006. 
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to the oven, which also showed a scarcity of pollen grains (sample no. 4). Comparatively more 
pollen grains were attested in soil taken from the second oven, located on the western edge of the 
summit (Table 2, sample no. 5, in Trench Dro.4). In this oven were pollen grains of conifers, 
seeds (Cerealia) and wheat (Triticum). 

As for the NPP content, the spectra of all samples resembled each other and, in almost all 
cases, phytoliths dominate. Parenchymal cells of charred wood bark are present in large quantities 
as well. There is also zoological material and micro remains of volcanic ash. In addition, phytoliths 
of grasses (Poaceae, Pooideae) and dendritic phytoliths of wheat were identified (Table 2, sample 
nos 1, 2, 4, 5; Fig. 50). It should also be mentioned that among the NPP were the epidermis of 
plants, zoological material, such as zooepidermis, remains of mites and freshwater algae ‘water 


silk? (Spirogyra). 


Palynological Spectrum of Organic Material taken from the Pits. 


Several palynological samples were taken from Pit 1 situated in trench D9.4. One sample 
(Table 3, sample no. 1) that was taken from the base of the pit shows a spectrum rich in plant 
pollen grains. Among the trees represented, the most prevalent is pine (Pinus) and spruce (Piceae). 
There were also pollen grains of fir (Abies), walnut (Juglans), beech (Fagus), alder (Alnus), oak 
(Quercus), linden (Tilia) and hazel (Corylus). 

As for the spectrum of herbs, this is represented by Cerealia and other wild grass (Poaceae) 
including knotweed (Polygonum), plumeless thistles (Carduus), mugworts (Artemisia), plantago 
(Plantago), goosefoots (Chenopodium), nettles (Urtica), mallow (Malva) pincushions (Scabiosa) 
and so on (Table 3, sample no. 1, Fig. 51). Among the NPP, the most prevalent is phytoliths and 
tracheal cells of wood bark. Starch grains are present in large quantities as well (Table 4, sample 
no. I). 

Another sample (Table 5, sample no. 2) was taken from the upper level of Pit 1 (H 70 cm) and 
this demonstrated the augmentation of zoological material and the freshwater algae, water silk 
(Spirogyra). In addition, samples were analysed from the beaten clay levels in Pit 1 (sample nos 3 
and 4). The spectra of these samples are similar to each other. Here, among the trees, the most 
prevalent was pine (Pinus) and spruce (Picea). There are also a few pollen grains of fir (Abies) and 
hazel (Corylus). Among the grasses were pollen grains of Cerealia, hordeum (Hordeum), wheat 
(Triticum) wild cereal grasses (Poaceae), plantago (Plantago), knotweed (Polygonum), and goose- 
foots (Chenopodium). There are also pollen grains of mallow (Malva), nettles (Urtica) and spores 
of eagle fern (Table 3, sample nos 3, 4). From NPP there are spores of Glomus and Sordaria, and 
flax fibres, as well as parenchymal cells of wood. Among the NPP, starch grains also dominate 
(Table 4, sample nos 3, 4). 


Palynological Spectra of Organic Material from the Stone Mortar and Ceramic Vessel 


One sample was examined from the clay vessel in Square D9.4 located in the dark silty locus (549) 
situated below the burned orange layer (Table 3, sample no. 5). The palynological spectrum from 
D29.4 is very diverse. There are a few pollen grains of conifer, oak (Quercus), Cerealia, and herdeum 
(Hordeum), which dominates in the spectrum. The most prevalent are wheat (Triticum), knotweed 
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(Polygonum), plumeless thistles (Carduus), mugworts (Artemisia), goosefoots (Chenopodium) and 
other pollen grains of grasses (Table 3, sample no. 5). Among the NPP, parenchymal cells of 
wood and wheat husk dendritic phytoliths dominate. There are also starch grains, flax fibre and 
freshwater algae Spyrogira (Table 4, sample no. 5). 

Examination of samples taken from the stone mortars from two different pits showed that their 
palynological spectra are radically different. In Pit 1, there is a large spectrum of pollen grains of 
edible and medicinal plants. In Pit 2, pollen grains are almost absent. (Table 3, sample no. 7). 

As for the NPP spectrum, the picture is the same as it was for palynological samples. The NPP 
spectrum from the mortar in Pit 1 differs greatly from the samples found in Pit 2. In the mor- 
tar found in Pit 1, most prevalent were phytoliths of wheat husks; the second was dominated 
by parenchymal cells of wood. There are also spores of Glomus, starch grains and zoological 
material in small quantities. In the mortar from the second pit, there was only a small number 
of parenchymal cells of wood and phytoliths, flax fibre and the freshwater algae, Spyrogira 
(Table 4, sample no. 7). 


Discussion 


Although the palynological spectrum of organic material from the ovens is very poor, based on 
NPP, it can be said that these ovens were intensively used. This is supported by the spectrum of 
NPP in which large numbers of parenchymal cells of charred wood, as well as starch grains and 
husk dendritic phytoliths are presented (Fig. 50). 

Parenchymal cells of charred wood are the evidence of fire. The dendritic phytoliths of wheat 
husk together with starch grains indicate the usage of flour.B3 Presence of the freshwater algae 
water silk (Spirogyra) suggests that the fire was put out with water. The similarity of spectra 
between the oven and ash-dump indicated that they are related to each other. 

Examination of samples taken from Pit 1 in Square D9.4, suggests that it was used for stor- 
age purposes. There is a large number of Cerealia pollen: wheat (Triticum), hordeum (Hordeum). 
Apart from these, well represented in the pits are pollen of weeds typical of wheat fields.34 These 
are knapweed (Centaurea), plumeless thistles (Carduus), knotweed, (Polygonum), prostrate knot- 
weed (Polygonum aviculare), and pigweed (Chenopodium album). There is also pollen of weeds that 
usually appear near places of human habitation, such as yarrows (Achillea), mugwort (Artemisia), 
pincushions, pigweed (Chenopodium album) and nettles (Urtica). From the NPP spectrum, a large 
number of starch and dendritic phytoliths suggest that grain and in particular wheat was stored 
in the pit.35 

Organic material from the beaten clay level in the pit demonstrated that there was a large 
number of anthropogenic markers, namely pollen grains typical of inhabited places, large amounts 
of starch, phytoliths of grasses and flax fibre. 


33 Kvavadze et al. 2012; Kvavadze et al. 2016. 
74 Behre 1981. 
55 Martkoplishvili 2017; Kakhiani er al. 2013; Sagona (A.) 2014. 
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Samples analysed from the vessel showed that it was used for cooking purposes. Indications of 
this function are a large occurrence of pollen grains, Cerealia and wheat, as well as goosefoot, 
which is still used as a food. The appearance of dendritic phytoliths, parenchymal cells of wood 
and starch grains suggests the consumption of wheat porridge. 

As for the mortars found in the two pits, the one in Pit 1 was likely to have been used for 
grinding herbs for medical or food purposes. The scarcity of NPP material on the second mortar 
(in Pit 2) suggests that it was never used. 


Summary of Results 


Examination of organic material indicated that Rabati settlement was occupied by a com- 
munity for whom agriculture was one of the main subsistence activities. Cultivation of wheat, 
as well as hazelnut and walnut, were three of the main crops. Ovens were used for baking bread. 
As for the pit, it was used for storage of grains and different types of edible plants. Cooking 
pots were used for wheat porridge. As for the mortar, different types of plants were processed 
in it. 


Conclusions 
(Giorgi Bedianashvili) 


Preliminary results of the archaeological excavations at Rabati have demonstrated that the 
multi-layer settlement has significant potential to contribute to our understanding of the upper 
Kura basin region as an interaction zone between the southern Caucasus and its neighbouring areas. 
Evidence has also emerged concerning the nature of transition between material cultures and the 
ways in which Rabati’s communities adapted to the environment in the region throughout the 
millennia. 

Analysis of artefacts found during the 2016 and 2018 field seasons suggests that the Rabati 
settlement was occupied, with some intervals, over a long period of time, from the Chalcolithic 
right through to later medieval periods. Rabati was clearly an enduring place, the major reason 
being its strategic location: on one hand, the settlement overlooks and probably once controlled 
the passage of travellers along the narrow corridor of the Kura valley; on the other, it had access 
to highland meadows suitable for seasonal pasturing. 

Archaeological excavations of secure contexts at Rabati exposed deposits of Kura-Araxes and 
Bedeni cultures as well as of the medieval period. The material of other periods — such as the 
Chalcolithic, Middle Bronze and Late Bronze Ages — were mostly found in disturbed contexts. 
Significantly, the finds indicate that these periods are present at Rabati, but are probably confined 
to intensely occupied pockets within certain parts of this large mound. Despite these depositional 
anomalies, Trench Dg.4, with its deep northern stratigraphic section, demonstrates the longue durée 
of the settlement, the full extent of which has yet to be determined. Apart from contributing to 
documenting the chronology of this region, the stratigraphy at Rabati has already revealed aspects 
of the relationship between the last embers of the Kura-Araxes and the appearance of the Bedeni 
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culture, the nature of which is a running debate among specialists in the region. Recent publications 
of Early Bronze Age settlements in central Georgia have cast doubt on the previously accepted 
opinion that these cultures co-existed for a certain period of time. At Rabati, the appearance of the 
new and old ceramic traditions together strongly suggests some continuity within the population; 
it remains to be seen as the excavation progresses how changes played out in terms of domestic 
architecture, use of open space and other cultural traits. 

Aside from pastoralism, which we suspect was well developed, given the settlement’s proximity 
to highland pastures suitable for livestock herding and the amount of animal bone recovered at 
the site, palynological and archaeobotanical evidence has also indicated that agriculture was one 
of the main subsistence activities among the inhabitants of Rabati. Different types of grain, such 
as wheat and barley, were likely to have been cultivated locally over the long period of settlement, 
rather than the results reflecting trade with other, more fertile lowland areas. 

Future long-term and multi-disciplinary archaeological investigations are planned for the 
Rabati settlement. Importantly, radiocarbon analysis of samples taken from the best contexts will 
underpin the stratigraphic evaluation of the site. It is anticipated that Rabati will help cement the 
greater cultural sequence for the upper Kura basin and that it will contribute to a better under- 
standing of the flow of human populations and economic activities in the region. 
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Key to the Figures 

(All measurements in centimetres unless stated otherwise; BD — base diameter; Dm — diameter; H — height; 
HM — hand made; RD — rim diameter; RSPF — Rabati Special Pottery Find excavation registration number; 
'Th — thickness; W — width; WM — wheel made). 
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Fig. 1: 1. Map of Georgia and neighbouring countries (C. Sagona); 
2. Zveli village and Rabati settlement view to south to Erusheti mountains (photo G. Kirkitadze). 
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Fig. 2: 1. Zveli village and Rabati settlement view to north over Kura valley; 
2. Schematic plan of Rabati settlement (2016-2018 excavations; photo G. Kirkitadze). 
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Fig. 3. Trenches excavated in 2018 (western and central part of the summit). 
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Fig. 4. Plan of the western edge of the summit. 
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Fig. 5: 1. Trench Dg.4, clay hearth; 2. Trench Dg.4, Pit 2 (photos G. Bedianashvili). 
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Fig. 6. Trench D9.4, Pit 1 (photo G. Bedianashvili). 
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Fig. 7: 1. Trench D9.4, Drawing of northern section; 2. Trench D9.4, northern part. Pits 1 and 2, the stone wall 
with white mortar and burnt orange locus is visible in the section (photo G. Bedianashvili). 
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Fig. 8: 1. Trench Do.2 Bedeni cultural period deposition; 
2. Trench Dr1.4 and Dro.1 stone structures of Medieval Period Phase 1 and 2 (photos G. Bedianashvili). 
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Fig. 9: 1. Trench Dro.1 oven Medieval Period , Phase 2; 
2. Trench Drr.4, stone wall. Medieval Period, Phase 3 (photos G. Bedianashvili). 
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Fig. 10. Trench Dro.4 clay circular structure, Bedeni Period (photo G. Bedianashvili). 
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Fig. 11. Central part of the summit. 
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Fig. 12: 1. Trench Arr.4 horseshoe-shaped clay oven; 
2. Trench Arr.4 the same over with ash-dump on the right (west; photos G. Bedianashvili). 
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Fig. 13: 1. Top view of the oven in Trench Arr.4 showing the double walls; 
2. Trench Arr.4 Kura-Araxes period stone structure (view from the north; photos G. Bedianashvili). 
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Fig. 14: 1. Trench Arr.4 Kura-Araxes period stone structure and clay feature (view from the west; photo G. Bedianashvili); 
2. Western terrace (photo A. Sagona). 
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Fig. 15. Stone structure with fireplace details. 
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Fig. 16: 
RSPF 117/5, Dro.4 [117] bag 66 (2016); rim from a small pot, cuts decorate the lip; HM; medium textured clay 
with some small gritty inclusions; drab grey brown surfaces lightly smoothed. 
RSPF 501/15, D9.4 [or] bag 14 (2016); bowl or jar rim; deep cuts decorate the lip; HM; matte grey slipped surfaces. 
RSPF 102/43, Dro.4 [102] bag 39 (2016); very large bowl; thick-walled; finger impressed dimples on the lip; Drab 
Ware (pale grey); HM coil technique; laminations and undulations in the section; coarse brown 7.5YR 6/4 fabric 
with voids and a large amount of missed small to large gritty inclusions; pale-slipped, 7.sYR 8/2 pitted surfaces, 
roughly smoothed. RD 46. 
RSPF 507/6, D8.1 [507] bag 22 (2016). bowl with deep cuts decorating the rim made while the clay was wet; 
slightly twisted shape, possibly a wavy rim, which is another Sioni style; HM and undulating walls; grey through 
core; medium coarse fabric; fine to small gritty inclusions; pale yellow-buff exterior slip; grey 7.5YR 4/2 interior; 
wiped 10YR 6/1 interior with straw marks; smoothed 7.5YR 7/2 exterior. RD 14. 


. RSPF 105/7, Dro.4 [105] bag 45 (2016); body fragment with small applied decorative ring decorating the exterior; 


HM; sandy, medium-textured and friable clay; red-brown sYR 6/6 through section; thick and smoothed slipped 
interior; thick, pale yellow 5YR 6/4 interior, paddle-smoothed and matte 10YR 8/2 exterior. 

Jar shoulder fragment with three-knobbed ledge attachment, RSPF 528/1, D9.4 [528] bag 100 (2018); shoulder 
from a closed jar with ledge handle decorated with three small knobs on the exterior; HM, from N2.5/ fabric; 
Drab Ware (1); thin-walled body fragment from a closed cooking pot; drab smoke-blackened exterior and interior; 
medium-coarse texture; smoothed 10YR 5/2 surfaces, likely self-slipped. 

RSPF 303/1, F9.1 [303] bag 27 (2016); small open bowl; slopping straight walls; a small knob under the rim; 
rounded lip; HM; Drab Ware (1); brown 10YR 5/6 through section; a moderate amount of fine to small gritty 
inclusions; burnished and mottled 10YR 7/2—7/3 exterior and interior. RD ro. 

RSPF 305/5 F9.1 [305] bag 29 (2016); small bowl fragment; the rim is cut to finish the lip; HM, grey N6/ 
through section; Drab Ware (1); fired clinker-hard; medium-coarse texture; coarse breaks; a large amount of grey 
angular, fine to small gritty inclusions and occasional voids; burnished 5Y 7/1-6/texterior; slipped and smoothed 
matte 5Y 7/1—6/1exterior interior. RD 7. 
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Fig. 17: 
RSPF 501/17, D9.4 [501] bag 36 (2016); base fragment; flat and ground resting surface; slight bulge around the 
bottom; HM; likely Drab Ware (1); mid grey through section; smoothed and drab surfaces; eroded interior, 
exposing the gritty fabric; small red and mixed gritty inclusions. BD 18. 
RSPF 200/2, D9.2 [200] bag 14 (2018); possibly Drab Ware (1); body fragment; encrusted 10YR 3/1 exterior, 
originally black; drab brown 10YR 5/2 interior; brown core; fine white particles in the paste suggesting an early 
date. 
RSPF 102/42, Dro.4 [102] bag 39 (2016); fragment from a deep pot with scars from a vertical handle on the left 
side; shallow finger impressions on the lip, which is a Chalcolithic decorative feature; Drab Ware (2); HM coil 
technique is evident in the 2.5Y 7/3 section; coarse clay with gritty inclusions; matte 5Y 7/1—7/2 grey and smoothed 
exterior; 5Y 8/1-7/1 grey and paddle burnished interior. RD 22. 
RSPF 119/4, Dro.4 [119] bag 74 (2016); hole mouth jar with off-set rim, rounded lip and possible rise in the rim on 
the right where a handle might have been joined; early Kura-Araxes/late Chalcolithic ware; HM coil technique, 
medium coarse fabric; even pale red 5YR 6/4 through section; fine to small gritty inclusions; crisp fired; the wall 
undulates from the coils; matte buff roYR 8/2 slipped exterior; smoothed interior. RD 36. 
RSPF 302/3, F9.1 [302] bag 44 (2016); small rim fragment from a slightly undulating tray; small size; HM with 
striated wipe marks on the surfaces; early Kura-Araxes/late Chalcolithic ware; even colour throughout; largely 
eroded thin 7.5YR 7/4 slip on the interior and exterior; medium textured breaks, sandy fabric with a large amount 
of fine to small gritty inclusions in the paste, browner 7.5YR 5/4 at core. RD c.13. 


. RSPF 119/23, Dro.4 [119] bag 67 (2016); body fragment from a jar; Pale Brown (gritty) Ware; haphazard combing 


below a smoothed band on the top, possibly near the shoulder; HM, gritty (not chaffy) grey N4/ fabric firing red 
near the surfaces, coil technique with clear coil seams on the interior; well-levigated; mixed fine to small gritty 
inclusions; mottled pink to grey c.5YR 7/4 slipped exterior; self-slipped 7.5YR 7/3 interior. 
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Fig. 18: 
RSPF 119/24, Dro.4 [119] bag 67 (2016); tall, cylindrical neck from a closed vessel; five holes have been pierced in 
a line down the exterior, a sixth is visible on the interior; remnants of cuts decorated the lip (U” shapes above the 
rim indicate remnant notches); traces of a handle are on the right side; Pale Brown (gritty) Ware; HM coil tech- 
nique; medium coarse and hard grey 7.5YR 5/1 fabric; coarse breaks; slipped and smoothed on the 7.5YR 7/3 
interior and exterior. 


. RSPF 102/53, Dro.4 [102] bag 52 (2016). lid fragment; very poor modelling; very large chaff scars on the 7.5YR 6/3 


underside and not well-finished; a large chaff or twig scar on the top might be intentional; Drab Brown (Chaff) 
Ware; HM; voids and some fine to small gritty inclusions in the 5YR 5/4 paste; yellow-pale brown 7.5YR 7/3 slip 
on the upper surface; partly smoothed; heat damaged at the outer edge. Edge Dm 24. 

RSPF 200/1, Dg.2 [200] bag 14 (2018); two deep and joining tray fragments; flat base; Drab Brown Ware; HM; 
matte, plain and roughly wiped, grey brown exterior; eroding matte slipped and once smoothed interior, some signs 
of heat damaged patches. Dm 30. 

RSPF 208/6, Dg.2 [208] bag 29 (2018); Large tray fragment; HM; Drab Brown Ware; drab surfaces; 5YR 3/2 
exterior; encrusted interior; fine and small gritty inclusions; brown 5YR 5/3 friable fabric; smoothed, but rustic 
surfaces; parallel to examples from Chobareti. RD c.70. 

RSPF 809/1, Arr.4 [809] bag 25 (2018); Tray fragment; relatively thin walled; HM; Drab Brown Ware; wiped 
surfaces; blackened interior; clear wipe marks on the matte grey brown surfaces. RD 35. 

RSPF 806/18, B11.3 [806] bag 46 (2018); thick tab attachment on the inside of a tray fragment; Drab Brown Ware; 
slight smoke-blackening of the of outer edge of the tab possibly; HM; brown gritty clay; thick walled; slipped and 
smooth matte brown surfaces. 

RSPF 200/3, Dg.2 [200] bag 14 (2018); base fragment; ridges on the exterior (probably from coil manufacture; 
HM and roughly modelled; possibly Yellow on Red Ware; medium coarse clay, poorly levigated; smoothed resting 
surface. BD 5. 
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Fig. 19: 
RSPF 809/1, Arr.4 [809] bag 25 (2018); (1) tray fragment, straw-wiped exterior surface and (2) smoothed interior; 
HM; Drab Brown Ware. 
RSPF 806/15, Brr.5 [806] bag 46 (2018); arched tab attachment from a pot or bowl; HM; Drab Brown Ware; even 
brown gritty clay; matte slipped and slightly darker brown on both sides; a small rounded lip is formed on the 
outer edge. 
RSPF 523/3, Dg.2 [523] bag 115, 3.8.2018; thin walled cup or bowl, two fragments; HM, Chalcolithic Red-Slipped 
Ware; thick red matte slip on the exterior; red through section; a large amount of fine, mainly pale gritty inclusions 
in the medium textured paste; streaky darker red matte slip over inner rim. RD 14. 


. RSPF Do.4/surf/4 (2016); body fragment; HM, medium-coarse, 2.5YR 6/6 fabric; Yellow on Red (painted) Ware; 


hard-fired clay; coarse breaks; fine to small mixed gritty inclusions; red clay matrix; yellow 10YR 7/3 ground; 
brown 7.5YR 5/2 dribbled painted lines; slipped 10YR 8/3 on the interior with matte and finely pitted surface. 
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Fig. 20: 
RSPF 509/4, D9.4 [509] bag 28 (2016); beautifully made and finished rim fragment from a deep jar; Polished 
Ware (pastel hues); HM; a pine tree like incised design and a hatched motif decorates the exterior; HM likely 
coil technique; red gritty clay; thickly slipped and surfaces, pale grey to pinkish burnished exterior; pinkish red 
on the smoothed interior. 
RSPF 806/10, Brr.5 [806] bag 46 (2018); fixed hearth fragment; flattened collar-like disc with shallow wall edging the 
outer perimeter; HM, pinkish and gritty clay; a most unusual pale pastel pink and matte slip on the upper surface 
(unlike Kura-Araxes example); flat and very rough underside; the top of the outer wall shows signs of use, which 
have worn away the slipped surface to form streaky bands. 
RSPF 806/16, Brr.3 [806] bag 46, 2.8.2018; likely shoulder fragment from a closed pot; Bedeni; two haphazardly 
incised zigzag lines run roughly horizontally on the exterior; HM; reddish brown in the section, grey near the outer 
surface; thin-walled; eroded inner face with traces of matte brown slip; thick grey-slipped and burnished exterior. 
. RSPF 509/6, D9.4 [509] bag 28 (2016); body fragment near rim; Polished Ware (pastel hues); HM; thin walled; red 
gritty fabric; burnished red to yellowish slightly patchy exterior; thinly slipped and smoothed interior. 
RSPF 103/2, Dro.1 [103] bag 6 (2016); thin body fragment; Polished Ware (1, grey); HM; sandy textured; a moderate 
amount of fine, largely white gritty inclusions; pinkish pale brown roYR 6/3 core firing grey near the surfaces; matter 
plain N6/ interior; highly polished grey N5/ Exterior. 
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Fig. 21: 
Kura-Araxes jar with rail rim, RSPF 300/3, F9.1 [300] bag 2 (2016); rail rim from a jar; HM coils and laminations 
evident in the section; ETC R/R ware; eroded burnished and smoke blackened 5YR 6/4 exterior; brown 7.5YR 6/3 
burnished interior; medium sharp breaks; a moderate amount of fine to small mixed gritty inclusions. RD 26. 
RSPF 102/8, Dro.1 [102] bag 2 (2016). Kura-Araxes body fragment with linear grooved decoration; HM; fine to 
small mixed gritty inclusions; burnished mottled black and buff exterior; a later type than the finds at Chobareti, 
c.2500BC (medium to late third millennium BC); smoothed plain pale red interior. 
RSPF 106/9, Dro.1 [106] bag 19 (2016); body fragment with incised hatched triangle decoration made when the clay 
was leather hard; Martkopi Ware; medium-coarse textured brown 2.5YR 3/1 clay; a moderate amount of fine gritty 
ware; sharp breaks; grey 2.5YR 5/1 burnished streaky interior; black burnished exterior. 
. RSPF 507/17, D9.4 [507] bag 36 (2016); Bedeni body fragment; nested grooved chevrons decorate the exterior; 
HM, medium fine textured fabric; pale red clay darker near the exterior; black burnished exterior; reddish brown 
10YR 4/6 burnished interior. 
Thin everted rim probably from a mug or cup, RSPF 208/3, D9.2 [208] bag 32 (2018); HM, compact grey clay; 
smoothed interior; thick and polished black slip on exterior. RD 14. 
. From a larger vessel, RSPF 200/8, D9.2 [200] bag 4 (2018); flaring jar rim, rounded lip; Bedeni ware; HM and 
thick-walled; light grey sYR 7.1; medium to medium-coarse textured fabric; burnished surfaces; black exterior 
extending over the rim forming a 7mm wide band; very pale brown 10YR 7/2 burnished slipped interior. RD 20. 
. Deeply grooved and ridged Bedeni type body fragment, RSPF 200/9, D9.2 [200] bag 4 (2018); body fragment from 
a jar; deeply ridged, nested chevron decoration on the exterior; likely Bedeni ware; HM grey core sY 5/1; burnished 
black exterior; matte, light grey interior. 
Reconstructed typical Bedeni tankard or mug, RSPF 208/7, D9.2 [208] bag 53 (2018); Two-handled cup everted rim; 
Bedeni ware; decorated with a short vertical groove on either side of the ovoid-sectioned handles and two at the 
central point in between (one side of the vessel is intact and reconstructed from numerous fragments); HM, com- 
pact, dark grey-brown 2.5Y 5/1 clay; a moderate amount of very fine particles including white particles; streaky 
vertical burnished black exterior; matte smoothed interior; flat and well-formed, slipped and burnished resting surface. 
RD 15, H 15, BD 7.5. 
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Fig. 22: 
Jar RSPF 507/29, D8.1 [507] bag 42 (2016); small pot or beaker, everted rim, rounded lip; incised decoration made 
prior to firing; Bedeni ware; HM; grey N4/ fabric with fine voids and a small amount of fine gritty inclusions; 
black N2.5/ burnished exterior; drab grey Ns/ interior; thin-walled. RD 14. 
Small jar, RSPF 508/7, D9.4 [508] bag 44 (2016); small and very thin-walled, refined pot or cup; Common Ware 
(dark); HM, dark grey 2.5Y 3/1 core; minute and occasional small gritty inclusions in the paste; crisp and hard- 
fired; excellent quality burnished black N3/ exterior and top of rim; smoothed matte Ns/ interior. RD 12. 


. RSPF 111/2, Dro.1 [111] bag 82 (2016); fragments of a jar with high shoulder and everted rim; Bedeni Ware; 


HM, flattened coils are evident in the section; compact dark grey 7.5YR 4/1-6/1 clay; minute to fine, mixed 
gritty inclusions in the paste; excellent burnished exterior; controlled firing has produced a grey-brown paler 
neck and rim, black on the lower body; decorated with two incised, vertical hatched panels; smoothed, plain 
grey-brown 7.5YR 5/2 interior. 

Bowl, RSPF 111/3, Dro.1 [111] bag 82 (2016); bowl rim with a slight overhanging lip on the interior edge; HM coil 
technique; grey N2.5/-5YR 3/1 well-levigated clay; fine mixed gritty inclusions; hard fired; black N4/-N3/ and 
thoroughly burnished exterior; streaky brown sYR 5/2 interior. RD 26. 


- Mug, RSPF 118/2, Dro.4 [118] bag 43 (2016); damaged mug with thick, round-sectioned handle; thin and slightly 


flaring lip; slightly concave base; Bedeni type; HM; medium coarse fabric dark through core; a moderate amount of 
fine mixed gritty inclusions; thoroughly burnished, slightly mottled grey-black 10YR 5/2exterior. RD 9, H 9, BD 4.7. 
RSPF 119/27, Dio.4 [119] bag 67 (2016); Bedeni type, sharply carinated body fragment probably from a cup; 
HM coil technique, grey 5YR 4/2 at the core firing red-brown near the interior; hard-fired and medium textured 
breaks with laminations apparent in the section; fine to small gritty inclusions including larger white particles; 
black 5YR 4/4 burnished exterior; smoothed and slipped pale brown-pink 5YR 6/3 interior. Dm at the carination 30. 
RSPF 507/4, D8.1 [507] bag 22 (2016); fine jar rim; jar rim with rolled lip matte groove under rim; groove around 
the neck and shoulder junction; Bedeni ware; HM, medium fine texture; black burnished exterior; matte grey 
interior. 
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Fig. 23: 
RSPF 102/59, Dro [102] bag 60 (2016); Bedeni body fragment; pattern burnished exterior comprising thin vertical lines 
on a matte grey 5Y 6/1 ground; HM pale reddish 5YR7/2 core; medium textured; roughly smoothed 5Y 6/2 interior. 
Common ware vessels: 
RSPF 508/6, D9.4 [508] bag 44 (2016); hole mouth baggy pot; rounded lip; Common Ware; HM coil technique 
which left scar lines along the seams and undulations in the section; sandy looking 2.5YR 5/4 clay; hard-fired; even 
brown through the section; a medium amount of fine to small mixed gritty inclusions; smoothed matte surfaces; 
some heat damage on the 5YR 4/3 interior; mottled 7.5YR 7/3-6/2 exterior. RD 14. 
RSPF 105/6, Dro.4 [105] bag 45 (2016); wide bowl with incurving walls; Common Ware (dark); HM; grey slipped 
and burnished exterior; grey-brown burnished interior. RD. 
. RSPF 119/43, Dro.4 [119] bag 62 (2016); hole mouth rim from a large jar; Common Ware (burnished); HM, coil 
technique, but flattened obliquely through the section; medium coarse texture with fine to small gritty inclusions 
and even colour sYR 6/4 through the core; burnished and slipped yellowish-red 7.5YR 6/4 exterior and interior. 
RD 4o. 
RSPF 105/8, Dro.4 [105] bag 45; hole mouth jar; Common Ware (red-brown); HM pale red clay; smoothed brown 
interior; slipped pale brown, smoothed and mottled exterior. 
. RSPF 200/4, D9.2 [200] bag 4 (2018); Hole mouth deep and baggy cooking pot fragment; simple rounded lip; wall 
thickens down the length of the vessel; Common Ware (dark); HM, with regularly spaced coils with corresponding 
voids in the section; medium-coarse texture; fine white and some mixed gritty particles in the paste; very dark 
grey 5Y 3/1 clay; hard-fired; matte smoothed exterior; smoke blackened interior. RD 38. 
. RSPF 122/16, Dro.4 [122] bag 75 (2016); strap handle typical of the kind made in Common Ware with shallow depres- 
sion down the back; HM; compact-textured grey B3/ clay with gritty inclusions; yellow-slipped 2.5Y 8/1 exterior; grey 
and plain on the underside. 
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Fig. 24: 

RSPF 200/10, D9.2 [200] bag 17 (2018); cooking pot, hole mouth, deep and baggy shape; rounded lip with a slight 
thickening on the outer edge; Common Ware (red brown); HM, dark olive brown 2.5Y 3/3 clay; light yellowish 
brown 10YR 6/4, blackened lower exterior wall; pale yellow 2.5Y7/3 encrusted interior surface. RD 24. 

RSPF 200/19, D9.2 [200] bag 19 (2018); deep, thin-walled cylindrical cooking pot; a slight thickening on the outer 
rim edge; two small knobs on the exterior; strap handle; Common Ware; HM coil technique; the flaking interior 
wall exposed a clear coil seam; poorly fired and roughly formed; sandy textured fabric with mixed gritty inclusions; 
slipped and smoothed 7.5YR 5/2 interior; smoothed and smoke-blackened 5YR 5/texterior. RD 16. 


. RSPF 510/3, D9.4 [510], bag 38 (2016); handle from a jar with ovoid section; Common Ware; even brown 7.5YR 4/6 


through section; heavy residue deposits; HM; medium gritty inclusions in the paste; surfaces are smoothed but the 
hues are obscured by residues. 
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Fig. 25: 
RSPF 508/4, D9.4 [508] bag 44 (2016); hole mouth, large jar rim; the folded rim is slightly untidy on the exterior; 
Common Ware; HM coil technique evident in distinct ripples through the wall of the vessel; sandy looking 
SYR 6/3-6/1 clay with large amounts of fine gritty inclusions; hard-fired and crisp clay; slipped 5YR 4/2 with some 
paddle smoothing on the interior mouth which left vertical lines; mottled smoke-blackened smoothed brown 
SYR 6/1 exterior. RD 40. 
RSPF 507/18, D9.4 [507] bag 36 (2016); closed pot with vertical, slightly distorted, thickened rim with flattened lip; 
HM, coil technique, 7.5YR 5/2 clay; medium textured with fine gritty inclusions; matte and thinly slipped grey 
brown 2.5Y 5/1 surfaces. RD 30. 
RSPF 116/4, Dro.4 [116] bag 44 (2016); jar rim, which is slightly distorted on the left side, possibly from a handle 
join; Common Ware; HM, coil technique; heavy and hard-fired fabric; compact and medium textured clay; brown 
7-5 YR 3/2 at the core; moderate amount of rounded dark gritty inclusions; slipped and smoothed, matte, smoke- 
blackened 7.5YR 6/3 interior; compact surface falling short of burnishing on the mottled 7.5YR 7/1-6/1 exterior. 
RD 28. 
. RSPF 200/5, Dg.2 [200] bag 4 (2018); deep and small bowl; HM; Common Ware (dark); pale yellow 5Y 8/2 fabric 
at the core; olive grey 5Y 5/2 exterior; dark grey sY 4/1 interior. RD 18. 
RSPF 200/12A, D9.2 [200] bag 17 (2018); hole mouth, roughly modelled deep bowl or cup; flattened folds of clay 
on the inner mouth result from neatening the lip of the vessel; Common Ware (red brown); HM coil technique; 
7.5YR 5/3 clay; a large amount of fine to small gritty inclusions; encrusted surface originally slipped 7.5YR 7/4 and 
smoothed exterior; 7.5YR 5/2 interior. RD ro. 
. RSPF 504/1, D9.4 [504] bag 15 (2016); deep and cylindrical pot; thin and folded rim on the interior; slightly everted 
lip; light sheen around the rim from use; Common Ware; HM from 10YR 3/1 fabric; striations indicate use of a 
slow wheel or wiping to finish the rim; matte roYR 6/2 interior; smoke-blackened exterior originally N5/. RD ro. 
. RSPF 123/1, Dro.4 [123] bag 77 (2016); bowl rim with a small knob on the exterior wall; Common Ware; HM, coil 
technique evident in surface undulations; uneven exterior brown slipped surface; brown-slipped interior, paler on 
the lower wall. RD ro. 
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Fig. 26: 
RSPF 511/3, D9.4 [511] bag 57 (2016); flaring rim fragment from a jar; rounded lip; Common Ware; HM; medium 
gritty inclusions and medium-coarse textured, heavy 5YR 5/4 clay; self-slipped and wiped smooth, 7.5YR 6/3 exterior; 
paddle smoothed mottled brown 2.5YR 5/4 to dark brown interior with some blackening from use as a cooking pot. 
RD 30. 
RSPF 101/45, Dro.4 [101] bag 35 (2016); jar rim with deeply curved neck; Common Ware; HM; lamination voids 
in the section from coil technique; compact grey/dark brown sYR 6/3 clay through section; evenly distributed, fine 
dark gritty inclusions; eroded 10YR 7/2 interior lower wall; smoothed 10YR 6/3 exterior; two fine horizontal incised 
lines on the shoulder. RD 24. 
RSPF 101/44, D1o.4 [101] bag 35 (2016); rolled jar rim; tall and slightly bulging neck; sharply formed outer rim edge; 
Common Ware; fine to medium textured, compact dark 7.5YR 3/2 clay; fine dark and angular gritty inclusions; 
HM coil technique; burnished surfaces on the 5YR 7/3 interior and exterior; encrusted 5YR 5/3 exterior. RD 30. 
. RSPF 117/3, Dro.4 [117] bag 56 (2016); jar rim; blackened, but with patches of light brown on the flaring rim; black 
on the lower wall; a slight off-set on the inner wall; Common Ware (red-brown); likely HM; hard-fired and crisp 
7.5YR 5/3 clay; sandy looking texture; fine to small gritty inclusions; lightly burnished roYR 7/2 exterior; matte pale 
brown 7.5YR 7/3 interior. RD 20. 
RSPF s11/4, D9.4 [511] bag 57 (2016); large jar rim with walls that curve outward; rounded lip; Common Ware; 
HM, coil technique; well-levigated; evenly brown 7.5YR 6/4 through section; fine mixed angular gritty inclusions; 
drab 5YR 7/4 interior and 7.5YR 6/3 exterior. RD 30 (calculated from mid-wall measurements). 
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Fig. 27: 
RSPF 101/47, Dro.4 [ror] bag 35 (2016); a flaring rim from a large vessel; use-wear around the outer edge of the rim; 
thick-walled; and heavy and dense 5YR 6/3 clay, medium textured and well-levigated; generally dark and angular 
gritty inclusions evenly distributed through the paste; buff 7.5YR 7/2 and smoke-blackened, lightly burnished exterior; 
paler 2.5Y 8/1 interior; smoothed surfaces. RD 28. 
RSPF 300/7, F9.1 [300] bag 3 (2016); flaring rim from a moderately large jar; HM, coil technique evident in the 
undulating surface; Common Ware (red brown); heavy 10YR 5/4 fabric with some voids and a large amount of fine 
to small gritty inclusions; slipped and roughly smoothed exterior; the interior rim and mouth are lightly burnished 
possibly from use; 10YR 6/2 surfaces. RD 18. 
RSPF 101/49, Dro.4 [ror] bag 35 (2016); flaring rim from a small jar with rounded lip; Common Ware; medium 
textured clay, grey-brown 5YR 6/3 through section; angular, fine gritty inclusions, evenly dispersed through the clay; 
well-levigated; HM; grey, lightly burnished exterior; drab interior. RD 14. 
. RSPF 815/1, Arr.4 [815] bag 61 (2018); simple and shallow cooking pan; heat damaged interior; brown 7.5YR 6/3 
exterior; Common Ware; HM and roughly finished; finger impressions are on the base; sandy and friable clay; 
grey N4/ at the core firing brown near the exterior; a large amount of fine mixed gritty inclusions in the paste. 
RD 14, H 4, BD u. 
RSPF 101/48, Dro.4 [101] bag 35 (2016); open small bowl with simple thickened rim and rounded lip; Common 
Ware; compact well-levigated texture and heavy clay; even very dark grey N3/ through the section; mainly fine dark 
angular gritty inclusions; thick-walled; buff S YR 5/2 and smoke-blackened, lightly burnished, grey-brown exterior; 
paler 5YR 5/2 interior; smoothed surfaces. RD 12. 
. RSPF 101/46, Dro.4 [101] bag 35 (2016); deep simple bowl fragment; sharply cut rim; traces of a conical from an 
ancient mend on the left; Common Ware; HM; dark roYR 4/1 at the core; compact fabric with mixed fine gritty 
inclusions, evenly distributed through the clay; smoothed, but encrusted surfaces; N4/ exterior; 7.5YR 5/2 interior. 
RD 22. 
. RSPF 116/16, Dro.4 [116] bag 42 (2016); bowl fragment with solid vertical tab handle, slightly everted rim and high 
shoulder; Common Ware; HM; medium textured and hard fired clay; encrusted matte exterior surface; black 
slipped and burnished interior. RD 26. 
RSPF 117/1, Dro.4 [117] bag 57 (2016); small and simple cup with single wide strap handle; flat and well-finished base; 
likely Common Ware (red-brown); HM; fine red-brown 5YR 6/3 fabric through section; very fine gritty inclusions, 
including some fine white particles; restored, with a few fragments missing from the rim; drab and smoothed 7.5YR 6/3 
interior and exterior; smoke-blackened patch opposite the handle. 
. RSPF 117/1, Dro.4 [117] bag 57 (2016; photo G.B.). 
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Fig. 28: 
RSPF 507/20, D9.4 [507] bag 36 (2016); flat base; irregular wall, roughly smoothed resting surface; Common Ware; 
HM coil technique; even grey 10YR 4/1 through section; well-levigated; fine to small mixed gritty inclusions, 
smoothed smoke-blackened and mottled 10YR 5/1-6/1 exterior; smoothed pale brown 10YR 6/2 slipped interior. 
BD 14. 
RSPF 510/5, D9.4 [s10] bag 38 (2016); disc base fragment, flat and smoothed resting surface; Common Ware; HM, 
black 2.5Y 2.5/1 through section; medium-textured clay; hard-fired; black interior; exterior is grey and washed with 
a paler 10YR 8/2 clay. BD ro. 
RSPF 116/19, Dro.4 [116] bag 42 (2016); flat and well-finished base; Common Ware; HM, coil technique; grey N6/ 
through section; N5/—N4/ slipped and smoothed, matte exterior and resting surface; strong burnishing lines on the 
black interior. BD 12. 
. RSPF 501/3, D9.4 [501] bag 6 (2016); flat base fragment; Common Ware; drab smoothed exterior; small hole pierced 
through the wall just above the base. BD 23. 
RSPF 508/9, D9.4 [508] bag 44 (2016); base with slightly flaring edge from a large jar, a common feature of Common 
Ware (red brown); HM, slab built with laminations in the core; a moderate amount of small to fine gritty inclusions 
in the paste; heavy, medium coarse clay; reddish 2.5YR 4/6 through the section; slipped and smoothed pale yellow 
10YR 8/2 on the exterior and over the resting surface; pinker 5YR 6/4 on the interior. BD 36. 
. RSPF 507/19, D9.4 [507 bag 36 (2016); RSPF 507/19, D9.4 [507 bag 36 (2016); base fragment, curved walls; Common 
Ware; HM, well-made and refined light olive 2.5Y 5/3 paste; occasional fine to small gritty inclusions, including white 
particles; smoothed 7.5YR 3/1 exterior and resting surface; wet-smoothed 1oYR 6/2 interior; matte surfaces. BD 14. 
. RSPF 508/21, D9.4 [508] bag 54 (2016); shallow and very coarse pan; rustic and irregular pinched decoration on the 
outer face; HM from coarse gritty clay; inclusions vary from fine to large; the surface has a thin wash that does not 
obscure the underlying gritty fabric; some signs of heat damage on the rim. 
RSPF 507/14, D8.1 [507] bag 59 (2016); tray fragment with scooped front and very rough and sandy base; Common 
Ware; no major signs of heat damage; HM, tan 10YR 5/3 coloured clay matrix; hard-textured; gritty inclusions; 
plain walls, smoothed roughly on the 7.5YR 5/3 exterior; straw wipe 10YR 5/2 interior. BD 28. 
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Fig. 29: 
RSPF 508/16, D9.4 [508] bag 14 (2016); lid fragment; rustic in appearance from rough modelling and haphazard 
deeply incised line and punctured dot decoration on the upper; Common Ware (red brown); HM; friable 10YR 5/3 clay; 
mixed fine to medium gritty inclusions (no chaff); very poorly finished on the underside which is self-slipped and 
matte; pale grey 2.5Y 7/1 matte slip on the upper. Edge Dm 14. 
RSPF 508/8, D9.4 [508] bag 44 (2016); lid fragment; Common Ware (red brown); HM; grey black 7.5YR 3/1 through 
core; some minute to small white and other gritty inclusions; compact, heavy and hard clay; rustic and coarse appear- 
ance; slipped 7.5YR 7/3 upper and 7.5YR 5/2 underside, smoothed and matte surfaces. Edge Dm ro. 
RSPF 507/40, D8.1 [507] bag 55 (2016); applied ring, lid handle; Common ware (coarse and yellowish slip); HM; 
flat, plain and pitted underside; thickly matte, slipped and roughly smoothed upper. 
. RSPF 106/10, Dro.1 [106] bag 19 (2016); lid fragment finger impressed and pinched outer edge; two circular areas 
of ridges and grooves; plain underside; Common Ware; friable and sandy looking grey clay firing 2.5 YR 6/4 brown; 
laminations in the section; some fine to small voids and medium gritty inclusions; thick slip on the upper and lower 
burnished 5YR 7/4 surfaces; some smoke blackening. 
RSPF 116/8, Dro.4 [116] bag 44 (2016); lid fragment rising to a handle in the centre; Common Ware (red-brown); 
HM; red 2.5YR 7/8 through section; small mixed gritty inclusions in the paste; indistinct very small finger impressions 
at the edge; encrusted 2.5YR 6/4 surfaces; the upper seems slipped and smoothed. Edge Dm c.19. 
. RSPF 119/33, Dro.4 [119] bag 62 (2016); flat lid, shallow finger-wide grooves curving out from the centre to the 
edges; HM, coarse fabric grey at core, firing pale brown near the surfaces; thickly slipped on both sides; mottled 
grey to pale brown on the upper; smoke blackened underside. 
. RSPF 122/9, Dro.4 [122] bag 75 (2016); lid fragment; flat and roughly made and finished underside with some straw 
marks in the surface; Common Ware (dark); HM; hard-fired; heavy brown 10YR 5/4 and well-levigated fabric; gritty 
inclusions; 10oYR 7/3 upper surface; 7.5 YR 6/3 underside. Dm of edge 20. 
RSPF 200/22, D9.2 [200] bag 19 (2018); two fragments from a flat lid with shallow ledge around the outer edge and 
scar from a central knob handle; HM from friable clay; grey core; medium-textured fabric with fine to small gritty 
inclusions; thin matte, pale greenish 10YR 7.2 wash on the surfaces; found in the dump and likely discoloured from 
the context matrix. DM 18. 
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Fig. 30: 
RSPF 507/25, D8.1 [507] bag 59 (2016); well-made base fragment from a closed pot; Common Ware (red brown); 
HM, medium-coarse fabric, moderately well-levigated with some laminations in the section; moderate amount of 
small mixed gritty inclusions; red 10YR 5/4 near the exterior; rtoYR 3/2 near the interior; thick and well-smoothed 
and burnished, very pale yellow 10YR 8/3 slipped exterior; black oxidised interior. BD 12. 
RSPF 507/9, D8.1 [507] bag 59 (2016); body fragment from a large jar; Common Ware (red-brown); HM; the 
surface is straw-wiped; slipped and smoothed interior. 
RSPF 507/10, D8.1 [507] bag 59 (2016); body fragment from a large jar; Common Ware (red-brown); HM; paddle 
marks neaten the exterior. 


. RSPF sor/19, D9.4 [501] bag 21 (2016); body fragment from a large jar; Common Ware; matte surface with random 


streaks, possibly single stroke burnishing; plain smoothed interior. 

RSPF 109/3, Dro.1 [109] bag 22 (2016); large and decorated fragment from a deep and tall narrow jar; pine tree-like 
incised decoration was made while the clay was leather hard; HM: grey 7.5YR 5/1 through section; some laminations 
are evident; voids and a moderate amount of small to fine gritty inclusions in the paste; Common Ware (red-brown); 
mottled pink 7.5YR 7/3 to grey 7.5YR 6/1-4/1 and burnished on the exterior; grey-brown 7.5YR 5/2-4/2, smoke- 
blackened and matte interior. 

RSPF 505/2, D8.1 [505] bag 12 (2016); body fragment from a small closed shape; incised nested zigzags and horizon- 
tal lines made prior to firing; Bedeni ware; HM, hard and crisply fired; medium texture; reddish brown 7.5YR 5/3 
through the section; pale brown-red 7.5YR 6/4 and blackened N4/ areas on the exterior; drab smoothed 7.5YR 6/3 
interior. Body width 18. 

RSPF 101/41, Dro.4 [101] bag 35 (2016); body and neck fragment from a small closed pot; three indistinct horizontal 
grooves on the neck; dark grey N3/ compact fabric; well-levigated; Common Ware (dark); burnished N5/-4/ near 
the exterior neck and N3/ on the lower body; post firing scratched oblique lines on the shoulder and lower body; 
the N4/ interior is roughly formed and matte; fine dark gritty inclusions in the clay. W of body 18. 

RSPF 507/11, D8.1 [507] bag 59 (2016); rustic jar; decorated with deeply incised lines, zigzags and nested chevrons; 
a small knob is on the shoulder; Common Ware (red brown with pale slip); HM; coil and slabs have voids around 
the segments; sandy textured clay; fine mixed gritty inclusions; grey 7.5YR 5/2 at core firing red 2.5YR 5/2 near 
the surfaces; matte pale yellow 10YR 8/3 slipped exterior. Dm of the vessel at the shoulder lines 26. 
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Fig. 31: 
RSPF 106/12; body fragment with incised cross-hatched and zigzag pattern on the shoulder and upper body, 
either side of an offset at the widest point in the girth; Common Ware (red-brown); HM; compact, pale brown 
7-5YR 5/1, medium coarse clay with fine black grits; laminations in the section; mottled grey-beige 10YR 8/3 and 
5/1 slip on the exterior; pale brown 7.5YR 6/3, smoothed interior. Max W 32. 
RSPF 105/5, Dro.4 [105] bag 45 (2016); body fragment from a large jar; deeply incised nested chevrons made 
while the clay was wet; HM, likely slab construction; Common Ware; pronounced laminations through the 
section; sandy textured clay; dark 10YR 3/1 through core; fine, mainly dark gritty inclusions; black burnished 
interior; mottled matte grey Ms/—N6/ exterior. 
RSPF 800/7, A10.4 [800] bag 3 (2018); body fragment; Common Ware (dark); slipped and matte exterior; grey 
to brown, streaky interior; roughly incised nested zigzag lines pendant from a horizontal line on the shoulder; 
fine gritty inclusions in the paste; medium textured and compact clay. 
RSPF 116/20, Dro.4 [116] bag 42 (2016); body fragment from a very thin-walled pot, likely a closed form; 
irregular, incised cross-hatched band; Common Ware; HM; hard-fired, medium coarse-textured 5YR 4/3 fabric; 
matte surfaces; 5YR 6/1 interior; sYR 6/2—5/2 exterior. Dm at the shoulder c.14 cm. 
RSPF 101/43, Dro.4 [101] bag 35 (2016); Common Ware (dark); HM; compact, fine textured weak red 2.5YR 5/4 
clay; a moderate amount of mixed angular gritty inclusions; black N3/ burnished exterior; post-firing incised 
nested chevron design with central vertical line; smoothed drab reddish grey 5YR 5/2 interior. 
RSPF 300/16, F9.1 [300] bag 1 (2016); three joining fragments [also RSPF 300/1]; a slight distortion of the wall 
suggests the vessel was a spouted jug; Common Ware (dark) ware; thin-walled and dark N3/ at the core; minute 
to small mixed gritty inclusions and some voids in the paste; smoothed black N2.5/ on the interior; slipped and 
stroke burnished red 5YR 5/6 exterior; the deeply incised and punctured bands arranged in opposing zigzag 
design appears to have been enhance by a form of controlled red and black firing and burnishing. RD 20.5. 
RSPF 314/1, Fro.4 [314] bag 77 (2016); Pierced sherd with fine holes made while the cay was wet; curved wall; 
HM from medium-coarse, dark brown 7.5YR 5/2 core; clay; Common Ware (coarse); gritty inclusions in the paste; 
matte 7.5YR 6/3 on both surfaces; smoothed exterior. 
RSPF 208/8, Dg.2 [208] bag 40 (2018); front and top views of a small hearth surround or andiron with two lines 
of punctured decoration; HM; coarse and gritty pale red fabric; thickly slipped grey surfaces; encrusted. 
RSPF 507/38, D9.4 [507] bag 30 (2016); punctures bordered by roughly incised lines decorate the tip of an 
andiron finial; front and inside views, HM, coarse fabric; thickly slipped surfaces. 
RSPF 122/10, D10.4 [122] bag 75 (2016); handle with deep cut marks decorating the sides; a shallow groove is 
down the back; Common Ware (red brown); HM; grey Ns/ at core; hard-fired; a moderate amount of fine to 
small mixed gritty inclusions; slipped matte yellowish pink 7.5YR 7/3 surfaces. 
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Fig. 32: Twin anthropomorphic figures with obsidian black polished inlay eyes moulded onto a tray-like base, 
Akhalsikhe Museum, Georgia: 1. front view; 2. rear view; 3. Side view (photos G. Bedianashvili 2018). 
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Fig. 33: 
Detail of the left figure’s inset obsidian eyes (photo G. Bedianashvili 2018). 
Detail of the right figure’s inset obsidian eyes (photo G. Bedianashvili 2018). 
Two-pronged portable andiron with tray-like base and dowel hole in the back of the floor, dated 3100-2600 BC 
(Early Bronze Age I), Sos Höyük, Art 3282, L17B [4299] pottery basket 141, object 46, 8.8.1999. 
. Relief mask or plaque from Natsargora (after Shanshvili and Ramishvili 2010, pl. II: 4). 
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Fig. 34: 

RSPF 507/41, D8.1 [507] bag 48 (2016); square object which is likely to have had four peaks in each corner (only one 
peak partially survives); rounded underside; HM semi-coarse red 2.5YR 5/6 fabric; thickly grey brown 2.5Y 6/2 slip 
on both sides. 

RSPF 122/4, Dro.4 [122] bag 75 (2016); body fragment from a jar; Trialeti Ware; linear comb-impressed decora- 
tion made when the clay was wet; HM; fine to medium textured through core; even dark brown 5YR 4/1 fabric; 
fine mixed gritty inclusions and occasional voids; black N3/ burnished exterior; mid-brown 5YR 5/2 burnished 
interior. 
RSPF 800/4, Aro.4 [800] bag 3 (2018); body fragment; Trialeti ware, likely from a closed vessel; HM; pale brown 
10YR 5/5 exterior with highly burnished zone under an area with impressed comb decoration on a drab surface; 
slipped and burnished 7.5YR 6/3 interior; even brown 7.5YR 5/4 through the section; compact and well-levigated; 
very fine, mixed gritty inclusions in the paste. 
RSPF 501/4, D9.4 [sor] bag 33 (2016); fragment from a large jar; Trialeti comb-impressed hatched triangles; the 
decoration was probably pendent from the shoulder of the vessel; the zone outside of the triangles is burnished 
and the surface is matte within the triangles; HM; hard fabric; gritty inclusions; all-over, combed striated interior 
— this interior treatment is a hallmark of the Trialeti Ware at Rabati, useful when fragments do not have the tell-tale 
comb impressed designs. 
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Fig. 35: 
RSPF 102/50, Dro.4 [102] bag 52 (2016). 
RSPF 122/2, Dro.4 [122] bag 75 (2016); closed pot, hole mouth; everted rim; Trialeti type; HM; thin-walled; 
a medium amount of fine dark inclusions; brown well-levigated paste; even colour 5YR 4/3 through the section; 
black-slipped exterior with a highly burnished surface; slipped slightly browner 2.5Y 2.5/1 on the matte interior; 
medium fine textured breaks. RD 35. 


. RSPF 102/51, Dro.4 [102] bag 52 (2016); body fragment from a jar; Trialeti Ware; incised chevron (or pine tree) 


design in a drab incised triangle that would have been pendent from the shoulder in combination with pattern- 
burnished zones beside; grey-brown 7.5YR 4/2 refined clay; fine inclusions and medium-textured clay; black exterior; 
mottled pale and grey N7/-N5/ interior. 

RSPF 122/3, Dro.4 [122] bag 75 (2016); body fragment; Trialeti ware; deeply incised linear decoration edged by 
flecked incisions; HM; well-levigated brown 7.5YR 5/2 clay; fine gritty inclusions; brown 7.5YR 5/2 at the core 
near the smoothed interior; black N3/ near the burnished exterior. 

RSPF 102/58, Dro.4 [102] bag 60 (2016); body fragment; pattern burnished band with central zigzag line; HM; 
pinkish grey 5YR 6/2 clay, darker near the surfaces; compact and medium textured with fine white gritty particles 
in the paste; roughly smoothed grey 5YR 5/1 interior. 

RSPF 101/27, Dro.1 [ror] bag 1 (2016); body fragment, pattern burnished; matte plain interior. 

RSPF 508/15, D9.4 [508] bag 31 (2016); shoulder fragment with two applied rods above the off-set in the profile; 
Common Ware (fine and dark); HM, compact dense pale grey, gritty fabric; thickly dark grey slipped and burnished 
exterior. 

RSPF 119/41, Dro.4 [119] bag 62 (2016); body fragment from a large jar with applied rod-like attachment; HM; 
even tan-brown 10YR 4/4 through section; a small amount of fine gritty inclusions; compact and heavily encrusted; 
hard-fired; plain matte, dull red 2.5YR 5/3 interior; grey-black N6/-N4/ lightly burnished exterior. 
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Fig. 36: 

RSPF 531/1, D9.2 [531] bag 95A, obj. 39 (2018); small, lop-sided cup with three vertical applied rods on the rim and 
shoulder opposite the loop handle; near complete; the handle is angular approaching rectangular in section and a 
finder-impressed wide groove down the back, cut edges and joined at the rim and low on the body; well-finished 
concave base; Common Ware; grey 10YR 3/1 through section; a moderate amount of fine gritty inclusions in the 
paste; drab surfaces with some paddle-smoothed marks near the handle; roYR 5/1 exterior; roYR 6/1 and black 
interior. RD 10, H near handle 6.5, H near bars 7.3, oblong base 5 x 4.3. 

RSPF 119/38, Dro.4 [119] bag 62; open and wide bowl fragment with two surviving applied rods at the thin and 
folded rim (a third might have been to the left); Common Ware (dark); HM, coil technique; dark grey N4/ at 
the core; compact and dense fabric; black lightly burnished interior; mottled grey 5YR 6/2 exterior, smoothed but 
not burnished. RD 26. 
RSPF 507/44, D8.1 [507] bag 60 (2016); double loop handle with a ridge is formed on the top; HM; yellowish 
red gritty fabric; the surfaces are slipped mottled grey brown and roughly smoothed. 


. RSPF 200/15, Dg.2 [200] bag 51 (2018); unusual object that is similar in appearance to double-loop handles raised 


angular crest down the length; two joining fragments; Common Ware (red brown); HM from 10YR 7/1—7/2, 
medium textured fabric; matte and encrusted surfaces. 

RSPF 507/27, D9.4 [507] bag 51 (2016); body fragment from a jar; deeply incised grass-like design in three vertical 
lines; Common Ware (red brown); HM; residue adheres to the interior smoothed matte surface; matte pale grey 
slipped exterior. 
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Fig. 37: 
RSPF 119/37, Dro.4 [119] bag 62 (2016); body fragment with small knob cradled by two incised semicircles on 
the exterior; HM; medium textured grey-greenish clay; thick but eroded slip on the interior, smoothed but not 
burnished; burnished dark grey/black exterior. 
RSPF 119/34, Dro.4 [119] bag 62 (2016); shoulder fragment with three roughly incised nested festoons; HM, hard 
fired; very fine gritty inclusions in the 5YR 5/4 paste; pale brown 7.5YR 7/3 slipped exterior; mid brown 7.5YR 5/3 
and slightly streaky burnished interior; brown through section. 
RSPF 801/5, Aro.r-Arr.4 [801] bag 5 (2018); Common Ware (dark); likely Middle Bronze Age fragment; two 
impressed eye-like circles with incised zigzag and lozenge shaped decoration; black N2.5/ burnished exterior; 
slightly burnished, slipped and smoothed, but flaking N6/ to N2.5/ interior; HM, coil technique with correspond- 
ing undulating surfaces and laminations evident in the section; grey N4/ through section; a moderate amount of 
mixed gritty inclusions; hard-fired; medium-coarse breaks. 
RSPF 119/40, Dro.4 [119] bag 62 (2016); body fragment with incised band on the shoulder and two small oblong 
knobs; a band of chevrons decorates the wall above the knobs; Common Ware; HM; brown 7.5YR 5/4 compact 
fabric near the interior surface and black near the exterior; a moderate amount of small to fine gritty inclusions; 
hard-fired; smoothed pale brown 1oYR 6/2 interior; black burnished slip on the exterior. 


. RSPF 103/8, Dro.1 [103] bag 6 (2016); shallow and nested, half circle grooved decoration formed by rotating a comb 


over the shoulder of the vessel under, at least two, horizontal grooved lines; Pink-slipped Coarse Ware; grey 10YR 6/1 
core firing browner near the exterior; a large amount of mixed fine to small gritty inclusions; wet-smoothed 10YR 7/3 
interior with the fabric grits still visible at the surface; matte yellowish pink 7.5YR 8/2 slipped exterior. 

RSPF 116/5, Dro.4 [116] bag 44, (2016); body fragment from a large jar with two rows of incised zigzags; black 
N3/ burnished exterior; matte red 5YR 6/4 interior; HM compact and even red 5YR 5/4 clay; fine to small gritty 
inclusions; well levigated; white paste in-fill in the design is likely. 

RSPF 102/46, Dro.4 [102] bag 39 (2016); near vertical walls to the rounded lip; fragment from a thin-walled jar; 
Common Ware (dark); compact and refined 5YR 5/4 clay; occasional minute particles in the paste; nested zigzag 
design comprised of incised short strokes made when the clay was wet; the section is black near the exterior; browner 
SYR 4/4 near the interior; mottled grey-black exterior; brown interior; moderate burnishing on both sides. RD 24. 
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Fig. 38: 
Impression of the hearth shape and position of the decorated finials, RSPF 804/5, Arr.4 [804] bag 19 (2018); very 
roughly modelled finials from the left and right side of a horseshoe-shaped hearth; flattened and smoothed top 
with impressed ovals and circles of differing circumferences, possibly made with variously sized cut long bones; 
one dowel hole 2.5 cm deep and smoothed on the interior was formed 20.5 cm from the front left edge; Common 
Ware (coarse 1); HM friable and poorly levigated 10R 5/4 clay; inner surface and top roYR 8/3; grey 10YR 5/1 
slipped interior, reddish brown roYR 5/ texterior; (2) left side; (3) right side, with dowel hole near the back of the 
fragment and view of the outer wall. 
RSPF 804/6, Arr.4 [804] bag 16 (2018); decorated top from a horseshoe-shaped hearth (possibly from a second 
example, see RSPF 804/5); grooved along the length of the top and decorated with impressed with circles; Common 
Ware (coarse 1); HM, thin yellow wash on top; smoothed 2.5Y 8/2 surface. 
RSPF 508/22, D9.4 [508] bag 54 (2016). finial likely to be from a horseshoe-shaped simple hearth; impressed circles 
decorate the upper flat surface; HM, very coarse fabric, poorly levigated with large to small gritty inclusions; matte 
grey brown slipped surfaces. 
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Fig. 39: 
RSPF 502/2, Dg.4 [502] bag 10 (2016); two joining D. on with horizontal basket handle and small round hole 
to the left side of the handle; Hard Red (red slipped) Ware; HM, very coarse fabric firing red 5YR 6/4, poorly 
levigated with lamination void at the handle end; large to small mixed gravel-like inclusions; red 10R 5/8 through 
section and grey 5YR 5/1 where the wall is thick; thick matte, red-slipped exterior. 
RSPF 302/2, D9.1 [302] bag 39 (2016); strap handle fragment with rectangular section; HM; Hard Red (yellow 
slip) ware; from a small vessel; pinkish light red 7.5R 7/4 clay; some small voids and fine gritty inclusions; matte 
yellow 2.5Y 8/3 slip on the exterior; medium-textured clay. 
Bowl RSPF 502/3, D9.4 [502] bag 10 (2016); open bowl, high shoulder falling short of carinated; haphazard vertical 
incised lines around the shoulder; HM; thick and flaking red sYR 6/4 slip; medium to small gritty inclusions; 
red on the interior and exterior; signs of sheen possibly from use on both surfaces; rough edges. RD 21. 


. Narrow jug neck, RSPF 508/14, D9.4 [508] bag 31 (2016); narrow neck from a jug or flask; a slight lip, possibly a 


lid gallery is formed on the inner mouth; Hard Red (red slip) Ware; likely HM; dark N3/ core, firing redder near 
the surface in patches; poorly levigated and coarse fabric; fine to large mixed gritty inclusions; sharp jagged breaks; 
blotchy red/brown 5YR 5/4 and paler red/brown 5YR 6/6 surfaces; slipped and roughly smoothed matte 5YR 5/2 
interior. RD 7. 
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Fig. 40: 
RSPF 153/1, Ero.2 [153] bag 133 (2018); jar with sloping neck and simple rounded lip; HR-rsl ware; HM coil 
technique, hard-fired fabric; gritty crackle; small-fine white inclusions in the paste; smoke blackened light red 
10R 6/6 exterior with traces of burnishing; matte reddish grey 7.5YR 6/1 interior, slightly blackened and self- 
slipped; laminations evident in section; pale red 7.5YR 6/3 near the exterior surface; pale red 10R 6/4 interior 
surface. 
RSPF 508/19, D9.4 [508] bag 39 (2016); well-made neck from a closed jar with curved wall to the rounded lip; 
unusual surface finish; Hard Red (red slip) Ware; HM, with coil seams visible on the interior; medium coarse 
fabric with fine to large gritty inclusions; grey 2.5YR 3/1 through core, firing browner 7.5YR 6/3 near the surfaces; 
well-burnished interior and exterior of the neck; red 7.5R 5/4 slip that burnished to a dark ‘hazel nut’ brown 
2.5YR 4/4 hue; heat damaged. RD 12. 
RSPF 102/48, Dro.1 [102] bag 15 (2016); collared rim and tall neck fragment from a small jar; groove under 
the rim; Hard Red Ware; slow WM with fine striations near the rim; gritty fabric with evenly distributed fine 
to small mixed gritty particles in the paste; well-levigated and evenly red-brown 5YR 6/3 through the section; 
self-slipped matte 5YR 5/3 surfaces that mask but not completely obscuring the underlying paste. RD 15. 
RSPF 102/38, Dro.1 [102] bag 3 (2016); thin and small fragment from a bowl or jar; Brown Ware; HM coil 
technique; some voids and fine to small gritty inclusions in the paste; even coloured 10YR 5/3 through the 
section; streaky and undulating roYR 6/2 interior surface; burnished and decorated 10YR 6/2 exterior; bur- 
nished exterior, decorated with punctured comb lines. 
RSPF 103/12, Dro.1 [103] bag 6 (2016); RSPF 103/12, Dro.1 [103] bag 6 (2016); body fragment from a jar with 
an applied curved motif is on the exterior (possibly a tendril from the lower end of a handle); Brown Ware; 
HM; hard-fired; even red-brown sYR 6/4 paste through the section; medium coarse, sharp breaks; a large amount 
of fine to medium mixed gritty inclusions in the fabric; slipped and burnished surfaces, 2.5YR 5/4 interior; 
7.5YR 7/3-4/3 exterior. 
RSPF 102/47, Dro.1 [102] bag 13 (2016); fragment from the body of a large jar; HM coil and lamination seams 
are evident in the section; Brown Ware; dark grey 2.5YR 3/1 core; a moderate amount of fine gritty inclusion; 
paddle smoothed 2.5YR 5/2 interior; drab 2.5YR 6/1 exterior; applied curved motif and very shallow vertical lines 
on the exterior. 
RSPF 119/32, Dro.4 [119] bag 62 (2016); body fragment probably from near the shoulder of a vessel; incised 
hatched band on the exterior; Brown Ware; HM brown-grey 7.5YR 5/3 to N5/ fabric; very fine to small mixed 
gritty inclusions; smoothed and slipped 7.5YR 4/1 exterior; rough 7.5YR 5/2 interior with seam line from a coil. 
As for 6. 
RSPF 103/9, Dro.1 [103] bag 6 (2016); RSPF 103/9, Dro.1 [103] bag 6 (2016); body fragment from a jar with ridges 
(one sharply formed) on the exterior; Brown Ware; WM; heavy and dense red-brown 5YR 5/3 fabric; some fine 
voids and small gritty inclusions in the paste; flaking once smoothed 5YR 6/3 interior; slipped 5YR 6/2 exterior. 
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Fig. 41: 
RSPF 300/24, Fro.4 [300] bag 68 (2016); poorly formed ring base; Mid Grey Ware; WM; fine wheel striations on 
the interior; even dark 5Y 2.5/1 through section; mixed small gritty inclusions; self-slipped N4/ but dirty surfaces; 
smoothed surfaces including base. BD c.6. 
RSPF 508/5, D9.4 [508] bag 44 (2016); base fragment with slight off-set in the lower wall; Mid-Grey Ware 
(medium); HM; medium textured gritty fabric; slipped and smoothed underside; slipped and smoothed pale 
brown interior. 
RSPF 151/7, Di1.4-Err.3 [151] bag 127 (2018); Ware Mid Grey Ware; body fragment with combing on both 
sides, chevrons on exterior, horizontal on interior; reddish brown 7.5YR 5/3 exterior; grey 7.5YR 5/1 interior; 
grey 7.5YR 5/1-5/2 compact and dense clay with a small amount of fine gritty inclusions; well levigated. 
RSPF 548/6, D9.4 [548] bag 138 (2018); small rim fragment from a shallow and thick-walled bowl; HM, coil tech- 
nique; Mid Grey Ware (coarse); decorated with short angular cuts on the outer face, coil lines on interior; matte 
surfaces; blackened on the lip and exterior rim (possibly paint); mid-grey N5/ through section; medium-coarse, 
hard-fired clay; medium coarse breaks; fine dark inclusions. RD r6. 
RSPF 306/1, F9.1 [306] bag 18 (2016); fragment from a large bowl or jar; angular lip; likely WM and hard fired; 
Black Ware; even dark grey N4/ through core; Iron Age; very fine inclusions; sharp breaks; black burnished over 
the exterior rim and matte on the lower wall; the lower finely striated interior. RD 34. 
RSPF 102/31, Dro.1 [102] bag 4 (2016); two joining fragments from a thin-walled vessel; Black Ware; HM; even 
black N2.5/ through core; a moderate amount of minute to fine gritty inclusions; very finely incised linear and 
zigzag decoration on the exterior post firing; high black burnished exterior; moderately burnished interior. 
RSPF 151/4, Drr.4-Err.3 [151] bag 127 (2018); small body fragment; finely incised band with herringbone pattern; 
Black Ware; HM from 10YR 5/1 fabric; a moderate amount of fine gritty inclusions; black burnished interior and 
exterior; the interior is largely eroded. 
RSPF 310/5, F9.2 [310] bag 53 (2016); body fragment from a thin-walled jar; WM and wheel-rilled interior; Black 
Ware; very dark brown-black 7.5YR 3/1 fabric; a moderate amount of fine gritty inclusions; applied ridge impressed 
with oblique dashes on the exterior; plain and drab interior with throwing ridges; black burnished exterior. 
RSPF 151/3, Drr.4-En.3 [151] bag 127 (2018); body fragment with shallow decorative grooves with white paste in-fill; 
Black Ware; HM; grey brown gritty fabric; burnished exterior; matte, plain interior; the section is divided between 
dark grey and red corresponding to the surfaces. 
RSPF 523/7, D9.4 [523] bag 126 (2018); Large jar fragment; HM; Compact Red Ware (coarse) ware; slightly flaring 
rim; pink 7.5YR 7/4 exterior with wipe marks under rim; matte surfaces. RD 28. 
RSPF 151/6, Drr.4-Err.5 [151] bag 127 (2018); Rim from a jar with ridged exterior neck; Compact Red Ware (bur- 
nished); micaceous 5YR 6/4 slip on interior and exterior; HM, medium textured clay; thick-walled; a moderate 
amount of fine mixed gritty inclusions; brown 5YR 5/4 through the section; well-levigated. RD 24. 
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Fig. 42: 
RSPF 508/12, D9.4 [508] bag 25 (2016); bowl with high and angular shoulder; thickened rim angling into the bowl; 
Compact Red Ware, likely an Iron Age date; WM and lightly striated; fine textured; a moderate amount of fine 
to small gritty inclusions; self-slipped 2.5YR 6/6, slurry on the interior and exterior; sharp and medium-coarse 
breaks. RD 20. 
RSPF 314/3, Fro.4 [314] bag 77 (2016); vertical rim encircled with a ridge; Compact Red Ware (red-slipped); red- 
slipped rim; darker under the ridge; red slipped interior. RD not determined. 
RSPF 308/1, F9.1 [308] bag 74 (2016); fragment from a large open bowl; thickened rim with thin groove on the inner 
mouth; slightly undulating rim top; angular high shoulder; WM and striated surfaces; Grey Brown Ware, clinker 
crisp firing; brown sYR 5/4 clay with a small amount of fine gritty inclusions; sharp breaks; smoke blackened; drab 
and plain sYR 6/4 surfaces. RD 26. 
RSPF 151/5, Drr.4—Err.5 [151] bag 127 (2018); rolled and rounded rim fragment from a pot; thickening on left side 
probably due to a handle attachment (missing); Grey Brown Ware; HM, minute to fine mixed gritty inclusions; 
well-levigated 7.5YR 6/2 clay; pale brown 7.5YR 6/3 on the lip; dark 5YR 2.5/1 burnished exterior; matte brown 
7.5YR 6/3 interior; slipped on both sides; smoothed interior. RD 22. 
RSPF 102/45, Dro.4 [102] bag 39 (2016); body fragment from a jar; Grey-Brown Ware; thin-walled; excellent 
quality; decoration consists of vertical bands (darker lines) between what appears to be scratched wide bands (pale 
lines); WM; compact grey N5/-N4/ clay through the section; a small amount of fine gritty inclusions; matte and 
thin SYR 6/3 wash on the interior; greenish grey 2.5Y 5/2 slipped exterior. 
RSPF 508/13, D9.4 [508] bag 25 (2016); thin-walled, flaring jar rim with flattened outer edge; closed form; Grey 
Brown (drab) Ware; likely WM; some striations on the interior; very dark grey N3/ through the core; clinker crisp 
firing; fine to small gritty inclusions; slipped pale brown 7.5YR 7/3 on the exterior and over the rim; smoke-blackened 
on the inner mouth; 7.5YR 6/3 interior. RD 13. 
RSPF 523/9, D9.4 [523] bag 126 (2018); Top view, side view and profile; possibly an open tray with a pointed front; 
Grey Brown Ware (hand-made variety); buff burnished interior; plain 10YR 6/3 exterior; some smoke blackening 
on the interior; thin self-slipped surfaces; friable and sandy textured grey 10YR 6/2 clay; fine to small mixed gritty 
inclusions. 
RSPF 310/6, F9.2 [310] bag 53 (2016); Bowl with very thin rim; HM, even red 2.5YR 5/4 through the section; 
Grey Brown Ware (red brown); sharp breaks; fine to small gritty inclusions; red 7.5YR 4/4 slipped and burnished 
interior; IOR 4/4 exterior. RD 12. 
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Fig. 43: 
RSPF 102/34A, Dro.1 [102] bag 3 (2016); bowl rim; Red- Slipped on Dark Ware; HM coil technique; pale brown 
section near the exterior and black near the interior; a moderate amount of mixed small gritty inclusions; drab 
interior; black-slipped and burnished 7.5YR 6/3 exterior. RD 14. 
RSPF 102/9, Dro.1 [102] bag 2 (2016); bowl rim; obliquely angled lip; Red-Slipped on Dark Ware; medium coarse 
textured grey N4/ clay; mixed fine gritty inclusions; medium sharp breaks; thick red-slipped 10R 5/6 and burnished 
surfaces. RD 18. 
RSPF 507/26, D9.4 [504] bag 25 (2016); deeply concave ring base; Red-Slipped on Dark Ware; WM; grey at core; 
medium textured and small for medium angular grits; matte red slipped surfaces. BD 7.5. 
RSPF 102/12, Dro.1 [102] bag 2 (2016); small bowl or cup rim; rounded lip; ridged exterior; WM (slow?) and striated 
perhaps wiped interior; possibly Iron Age; compact and even brown 5YR 5/4 through the core; some minute gritty 
inclusions; brown 5YR 5/3 slipped interior and exterior; not burnished drab surfaces. RD 13. 
RSPF 105/4, Dro.1 [165] bag 8 (2016); jar fragment with small offset formed on the inner mouth; Crisp Bricky 
(coarse and yellow slipped) Ware; medium-coarse fabric; grey N6/ at the core firing pink sYR 6/4 toward the 
surfaces; medium amount of mixed gritty inclusions; hard fired; thin and eroding yellowish grey 10oYR 7/2-6/2 
wash on both sides; gritty surfaces. BD 20. 
RSPF 548/4, D9.4 [548] bag 138 (2018); small cooking pot; a lid gallery is formed at the mouth; a small irregular ledge 
handle survives on the rim; WM from medium-coarse fabric; mixed gritty inclusions in the paste; thin-walled; Crisp 
Bricky Ware; cut edge around the base; rough and ground base and extensively blackened walls from use; a small 
area of red 2.5YR 4/6 surface survives at the mouth. RD 33.7, H 5.4, BD 10.9. 
RSPF 801/2, A10.1-A11.4 [801] bag 5 (2018); Crisp Bricky (yellow-slipped) Ware; shallow open bowl or plate; WM; 
folded rim, pendent on the lower edge; two oblique notches on the outer rim face; grey N4/ core firing very pale 
brown roYR 6/2 near the surfaces; surfaces; compact, medium textured clay; a moderate amount of fine to medium 
gritty inclusions. RD 18. 
RSPF 806/6, Arr.4 [806] bag 18 (2018); bowl with thickened rounded rim (two fragments); Mid Red Ware; WM; 
self-slipped interior and exterior; grey 5YR 5/6 and 6/4 core in the thickest part of the rim; a slight line of colour 
variation from firing, red 5YR 6/4 surface; refined clay with some very fine voids and minute particles in the paste; 
fine wheel striations on both sides. RD 24. 
RSPF 804/2, Arr.4 [804] bag 83 (2018); wheel-made ring base; Mid Red micaceous ware; plain surfaces, lightly 
wheel striated. 
RSPF 314/4, Fro.4 [314] bag 73 (2016); small bowl rim with thickened lip; WM with slightly grey 7.5YR 6/1 core; 
Mid Red (red slip) Ware; a large amount of very fine gritty inclusions; matte surfaces; red 10R 5/6 burnished slip 
is evident on the rim and on the largely eroded exterior; 5S YR 6/4 interior. RD 13. 
RSPF 153/3, Ero.2 [153] bag 133 (2018); Bowl fragment, sharply formed groove on the inner lip; shallow form; ware 
Mid Red yellow slip; WM from reddish-grey 5YR 5/2 clay; medium sandy looking texture; hard fired; matte yellow- 
brown 10YR 6/4 slip on both sides. RD 24. 
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Fig. 44: 
RSPF 548/2, Dg.4 [548] bag 138 (2018); likely cooking pot flat base, which has been ground smooth from use; 
Wheel-Made (red) Ware; drab exterior, smoothed and smoke blackened; the lower edges were cut to trim around 
the base; red sYR 6/4 interior not showing signs of heat damage; medium-coarse texture; fine to small gritty inclu- 
sions; red s5YR 6/4 half way through the section, grey in the remaining part; crisply fired; diagonal drag lines mar 
the exterior surface. BD c.14. 
RSPF 105/1, Dro.1 [105] bag 8 (2016); concave base fragment with a band eroded around the edge and burnished on 
the outer edge of the resting surface; the edges were cut and string cut marks are on the resting surface; Pale Pink 
(refined); WM striated interior with a peak formed at the centre of the floor; highly refined and very pale pink 
7.5YR 8/2 clay; matte mid-brown 7.5YR 6/3 and flaking interior slip; streaky and glossy, vertically burnished, pale 
grey-brown 10YR 6/4 slip on the exterior. BD 3.4. 
RSPF 801/16, Arr.4 [801] bag 11 (2018); two thirds of a small bowl or cup; high shoulder and rounded lip; Wheel- 
Made (brown) Ware; WM, coarse fabric with grey 7.5YR 5/1 core firing red near the surfaces; flat bae with string 
cut marks from when it was cut from the wheel; matte and finely striated; self-slipped 5YR 6/3 exterior. RD 12, 
H 6.8, BD s. 
. RSPF 103/1, Dro.2 [103] bag 6 (2016); highly refined base fragment; the wall has been pressed into a dimple in one 
place Pale Pink Ware; WM; distinct string cut marks on the resting surface; even pinkish yellow through the section; 
lustrous 5YR 6/8 slip on the exterior; plain but encrusted interior; parallel lines, perhaps fugitive paint in shallow 
grooves, run down the exterior wall. BD ro. 
RSPF 300/2, F9.1 [300] bag 2 (2016); small closed pot fragment with everted rim; WM from refined clay, 5YR 6/3 
throughout; Pale Pink Ware; and thin-walled; heavy throwing ridges on the exterior; plain smoothed surfaces. RD 8. 
. RSPF 103/6, Dro.1 [103] bag 6 (2016); shallow and very poorly formed pan; flattened and roughly smoothed 
IOYR 4/1 base; very coarse and poorly levigated 7.5YR 5/2 fabric; Hand-made Coarse Ware (1); folds, voids and grits 
of mixed size and gritty inclusions in the paste; the floor of the pan has a thin slurry and wet-smoothed 10YR 7/1 
surface; poorly formed and pinched pie-crust decoration on the outer face. 
. RSPF 102/55, Dro.4 [102] bag 52 (2016); lid fragment; remnant of a conical and hollow knob handle; HM; red 
SYR 5/4 clay; poorly levigated with chaff and small to large mixed gritty inclusions; smoothed and slipped 7.5YR 8/2 
upper surface though encrusted; very rough chaff scars on the 7.5YR 6/1-5/1 underside; sharp breaks. Edge Dm 14. 
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Fig. 45: 
Slipper-shaped lamp, open top, damaged thumb-plate handle, blackened nozzle from use, RSPF 501/2, D9.4 [501] 
bag 21 (2016); Complete lamp; extensively smoke blackened lip and down the front of the lamp from use; slightly 
damaged thumb plate; open top; simple construction with rounded underside; HM from medium coarse 
red 5YR 5/6 clay; Common Ware (red slip); ware; a large amount of small mixed gritty inclusions; red-slipped 
2.5YR 5/6 and matte surface; possible date range 12-13" century AD. 
Tall neck from a jug or flask, thin-walled, pattern burnished bands and wavy lines on the exterior, RSPF 548/1, 
D29.4 [548] bag 138 (2018); tall narrow neck from a jar; surface treatment has obscured manufacturing technique; 
uncertain period (Medieval?); grey core firing red 2.5YR 6/6; fine textured clay with fine gritty inclusions in 
the paste; excellent quality pottery; glossy slip on the exterior in a range of hues-pink to red 2.5YR 6/6 and 
grey 10YR 5/1; single stroke pattern burnish in wavy lines and burnished wide bands on the exterior and inner 
mouth; the lower inner 7.5YR 5/2 wall is abraded. 
RSPF 507/28, D8.1 [507] bag 35 (2016); pattern burnished body fragment probably from the shoulder of a closed 
vessel; possibly WM, fine reddish 2.5YR 5/4 clay; very thin-walled; smoothed exterior with three burnished 
7.5YR 4/4 wavy lines on 7.5YR 4/4 ground; edged by a wide burnished band in the lower section; drab interior. 
Glazed open bowl fragment, RSPF 103/13, Dro.1 [103] bag 9 (2016); glazed rim fragment from a bowl, shallow 
grooves around the inner mouth; dark brown 7.5YR 2.5/2 ground; paint work in pale peppermint green; WM; 
highly refined pink 2.5YR 7/6 clay, evenly fired through section; exterior is matte, greenish, mottled 5Y 5/2-4/1 
and streaky. RD 22. 
Glazed open bowl fragment, RSPF 800/1, Ato.9 [800] bag 3 (2018); glazed bowl fragment with slightly thickened 
lip, flattened on the top; WM; mustard-coloured roYR 6/6 glaze on the interior and exterior; red 10R 6/4 
medium-coarse fabric; fine mixed gritty inclusions; hard-fired with sharp breaks. 
RSPF 153/7, Ero.2 [153] bag 129 (2018); Rim from an open shallow plate; broad and sloping rim with a shallow 
groove on the lip; carinated shoulder; WM, hard fired; semi-fine paste with few visible inclusions, some fine to 
small white particles; Glazed ware; pale red 10R 6/4 fabric; light red 10R 6/5 self-slipped lower exterior wall; 
solid green vitreous glaze on the interior over the lip and forming a band around the rim edge. RD 20. 
Glazed ring base, RSPF 300/14, F9.1 [300] bag 1 (2016); two fragments from a green-glazed vessel, a body and ring 
foot; Glazed-Green Ware (apple green hue); WM and striated; the glaze has dribbled down onto the exterior of 
the foot; plain smoothed 5YR 7/4 exterior surface; the fabric is similar to Mid Red Ware; compact red sYR 6/6 
throughout; moderately large amount of mixed fine gritty inclusions; a cream-coloured matte underglaze is 
exposed in places. BD 6. 
RSPF 109/5, Dro.4 [109] bag 78 (2016); glazed body fragment probably from an open plate, or bowl; decorated 
on the interior with very pale yellow c.2.5Y 8/1-8/2 ground, dark brown 7.5YR 3/2 line painted obliquely across 
the wall; WM; even red 2.5YR 6/6 through section; very fine texture with occasional gritty inclusions in the 
paste; one small dribble line of clear glaze on the smoothed exterior; glazed interior. 
RSPF 157/1, Dro.1 [157] bag 61 (2018); glazed fragment; WM, red gritty clay; streaks of green, yellow and pale 
reddish glaze on the exterior; plain exterior surface. 
RSPF 108/2, Dro.1 [108] bag 20 (2016); fragment from a closed vessel with repeating relief pattern; glazed green 
ware; white underglaze (engobe); deep relief pineapple-like design on the exterior; below two ridges and grooves; 
WM; very thick walls; plain roYR 6/3, wheel-striated interior; even pale grey-brown N7/ through the core with 
red-fired patches; come voids and a small amount of very fine gritty inclusions. 
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Fig. 46: 
Bone point, Art. 132, Dro.4 [121] bag 80, obj. 7 (2016). 
Bone point, Art. 133, D9.4 [sto] bag 52, obj. 16 (2016). 
Bone point, Art. 189, Dg.2 [521] obj. 37 (2018). 
A bone needle, Art. 191, Brr.3 [829] bag 87 (2018). 
Small and thin antler segment, perhaps a clothing toggle, Art. 213, Arr.4 [816] bag 75, obj. 25 (2018). 
Twisted, black glass bangle fragment, Art. 140, Dro.1 [130] obj. 10 (2016). 
Clear pale blue-green possible a bottle handle, Art. 146, D8.1 [507] bag 42 (2016). 
Bronze boss with concentric circles formed by small raised spots of different sizes, Art 193, D9.4 [548] obj. 45 (2018). 
Glass cup rim and small handle, Art. 221, D9.2 [212] bag 49, obj. 15 (2018). 
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Fig. 47: 
Near complete black obsidian tanged arrowhead, tip and possible barbed sides are broken, Art. 187, D9.2 [200] 
obj. 8 (2018). 
Complete obsidian arrowhead, pressure-flaked, tanged and barbed, Art. 173, Br1.3 [821] bag 76, obj. 24 (2018). 
Red flint blade with traces of resin and use wear sheen on the denticulate edge Art. 185, A11.4 [804] bag 17, obj. 4 
(2018). 
Black obsidian point, tip broken, Art. 188, Br1.3 [806] bag 36, obj. 14 (2018). 
Red flint blade with denticulate edges, Art. 120, F1o.4 [314] bag 73 (2016). 
White flint denticulate blade, Art. 110, Dro.4 [119] bag 54, obj. 4 (2016). 
Black flint blade with irregular denticulate edges, Art 134, D9.4 [501] bag 14 (2016). 
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Fig. 48: 
Basalt hammer stone with ground groove around the middle, Art. 206, D9.4 [548] obj. 44 (2018). 
Hammer stone, ground one end to form a handle, broken end and chipped hammer head, Art. 237, Brr.3 [806] 
bag 36, obj. 17 (2018). 
Basalt cobble with a deeply ground and irregular cross worn in one face, Art. 125, F9.4 [317] bag 88, obj. 44 (2016). 
Bun-shaped vesicular basalt grinding stone, Art. 177, Aro.4 [801] obj. 7 (2018). 
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Fig. 49: 
Miniature hand-made ceramic pot, Art. 112, D9.4 [501] bag 19, obj. 5 (2016). 
Ceramic object with central hole, possibly a funnel concave top and bottom, hand-made, Art. 194, B11.3 [821] obj. 26 
(2018). 
Weight for textile production, waisted shape with straight hole through the centre, Art 223, F9.2 [200] obj. 12 (2018). 
Tiny pottery disc, perhaps a stopper for a small flask or a gaming piece, Art. 195, Arr.4 [806] bag 44 (2018). 
Ceramic cylindrical weight with straight hole through the centre, Art. 197, D9.2 [206] bag 1 (2018). 
Pottery disc, ground smooth on one side from use as a whetstone, Art. 172, Arr.4 [804] bag 43 (2018). 
Pipe, red slipped with comb-impressed and relief, mould-made design, for opium, Art. 108, F9.2 [309] bag 58, obj. 33 
(2016). 
Pipe, refined clay and red-brown slipped and burnished, for opium, Art. 109, F9.2 [309] bag 58, obj. 32 (2016). 
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Fig. 50. Rabati settlement NPP of organic samples from the Ovens: 1-3. Dendritic phytoliths; 
4. Tephra; s. Starch; 6. Spirogyra; 7. Parenchymal cells of wood. 
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Fig. 51. Rabati settlement Pollen grains and spors on the samples from Pit 1 and 2: 1. Ophioglossum vulgatum; 2. Tilia; 
3. Corylus; 4. Pinus; 5. Scabiosa; 6, 7. Cerealia; 8. Cichorioideae; 9. Chenopodiaceae. 
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Abstract 


The Ganja Region Kurgan Archaeological Project (GaRKAP) is a joint Azero-Italian project that aims at 
investigating the spread of the tradition of burying the dead in large funerary chambers covered with 
circular tumuli — that is, kurgans — in the southern Caucasus during a period ranging from the fourth to 
the first millennium BCE. It is in this region that large numbers of kurgans, dating to the Early Bronze 
Age (that is, the Kura-Araxes period) through to the Iron Age, have been identified. In particular, the 
funerary tumuli dated to the Kura-Araxes period reveal a common mortuary custom of multiple human 
depositions inside a large chamber that is burnt at the conclusion of ritual practices; the Late Bronze/ 
Early Iron Age burials, on the other hand, are smaller in size and usually present single or double human 
depositions, furnished with bronze objects and, in some circumstances, the skeletal remains of equids. 
This paper will present the results of the first season of the archaeological work performed in western 
Azerbaijan, in the Ganja-Gazakh region. More specifically, it is focused on 1) the city of Ganja, where a 
series of Late Bronze/Early Iron Age kurgans are located, and 2) the steppe of Uzun Rama, along the valley 
of a creek affluent of the Kura River in the Goranboy district, which is marked by the presence of large 
kurgans dated to the late fourth millennium BCE and characterised by collective burials. * 


Introduction 
(N. Laneri and B. Jalilov) 


The Ganja Region Kurgan Archaeological Project (GaRKAP), initiated in the summer of 2018, 
aims at tackling questions about the spread and nature of the funerary tumuli tradition in western 
Azerbaijan between the fourth and first millennia BCE." For the project, an international team 


* We would like to thank the Director of the Institute of Archaeology and Ethnography at the Azerbaijan National 
Academy of Science, Dr Maisa Rahimova, for having authorised and supported this scientific project as well as our coun- 
terpart, Carla Guarducci, head of the Italian International Institute Lorenzo De’ Medici. Our greatest acknowledgements 
go to: the Italian Ambassador in Azerbaijan, S. E. Augusto Massari, for the incredible support received before, during and 
after the period of excavation and especially for having invited us to represent the field of archaeology during the visit of 
the President of Italy, Sergio Mattarella, to Baku; to the Governor of the city of Ganja, Elmar Veliyev, and the director 
of the Ganja office of Azerbaijan National Academy of Science, Prof. Fuad Aliyev, for financial and logistical support; 
and the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs for financial support. We would like to thank Dr Zaur Hasanov (Azerbaijan 
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Fig. 1. Map of Azerbaijan highlighting the areas investigated by GaRKAP (Map by A. Ricci). 


of scholars combined to begin investigating areas with a high density of kurgans in the districts 
of Goranboy and Ganja city in western Azerbaijan (Fig. 1). In particular, two main areas have 


been of interest to GaRKAP. They are: 


I The Uzun Rama plateau: A limestone plateau located south of the Kura River along the 
Kurekcay, an affluent of the Kura, and near the village of Sadili in the Goranboy district. 
The area is geologically marked by a lack of vegetation and a distinctive white lime geo- 


logical stratum, which is still used by the locals to make a very fine white plaster. It is in 
this area that a high density of large communal kurgans belonging to the Kura-Araxes period, 
as well as smaller burial mounds dated to the Late Bronze/Early Iron Age chronological 
phase, are still recognisable. In this context, our project has focused its attention on surveying 
the plateau and tracing the funerary landscapes of the different periods, as well as starting 
the archaeological excavation of one of the communal kurgans of the Kura-Araxes period 
(‘Kurgan 8”, Fig. 2). 


National Academy of Science, Institute of Archaeology and Ethnography) for his incredible support in the field, Sergio 
Russo (British Institute of Archaeology in Ankara) for excavating Kurgan 8 with us, for the drawings, for the photos 
and for entering the data in the database, and two Azeri students, Lola Huseynova and Vusal Gasanov, who worked 
with us in the field. 

1 Akhundov 1999, 2001; Poulmarc'h 2014a, 2014b. 
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Fig. 2. Kurgan 8 in the Uzun Rama plateau (Photo by GaRKAP). 


2) The area located on the western outskirts of the modern city of Ganja that is part of the 
Heydar Aliyev Park: The area along the Ganja River, another affluent of the Kura River, 
marked by the presence of a concentration of kurgans dated to the Late Bronze/Early Iron 


Age. This area has been under investigation since the 20th century, but more recently, due 
to the creation of the Heydar Aliyev Park, the governor of Ganja created a task for local 
scholars, directed by Bakhtiyar Jalilov of the National Academy of Science of Baku, who 
excavated some of the kurgans located in this region. The aim of GaRKAP is to excavate all 
the remaining kurgans, then create an archaeological park to be presented to the local com- 
munities at the end of the archaeological work. In particular, during the summer of 2018 
GaRKAP excavated a medium-sized kurgan (‘Kurgan 6’, Fig. 3), which had been badly 
disturbed by looters, but still brought to light archaeological materials that can be associated 
with the Chodzali-Kedabeg archaeological phase, dated to the Late Bronze/Early Iron Age. 


A funerary landscape: The survey of the Uzun Rama plateau 
(A. Ricci and J. Kneisel) 


In June 2018, an initial survey investigation was carried out to document the archaeological 
signature of the Uzun Rama plateau and the immediately adjacent areas. This pilot study com- 
bined geological observations with intensive systematic surveying and remote sensing analysis 
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Fig. 3. Kurgan 6 in the city of Ganja (Photo by GaRKAP). 


of historical and contemporary datasets. Detailed topographic mapping was also completed in a 
selected area of c. 150 x 100 m along the northern margin of the Uzun Rama plateau to document 
the density and morphology of the different kurgans in this area. In the context of this methodo- 
logical approach, it should be noted that due to the geomorphology of the area, it was easy to 
distinguish artificial funerary mounds (kurgans) from natural mounds during the reconnaissance 
survey of the Uzun Rama plateau. 

The Uzun Rama plateau lies in the piedmont of the Lesser Caucasus. It is located at the 
northern margins of the eroded slopes connecting the higher forested lands and the lower Pliocene 
and Quaternary formations of the Kura River Basin system.? The tributaries of the Kura River flow 
in a generally SW to NE direction in this area. To the south of Uzun Rama the gradient is steeper, 
and the rivers cut deeply into the eroded slopes. Where the rivers reach the lower formations, the 
declivity of the slopes and rivers decreases. This change of declivity creates the conditions for the 
formation of alluvial fans, stretching towards the north, and frequently these alluvial-fan zones 
accommodate prehistoric settlements.? Uzun Rama lies in the area where the degree of declivity 
changes (Fig. 4). 


2 Sosson et al. 2010. 
3 Ollivier et al. 2015; Ricci 2017. 
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Forested land 


Fig. 4. Overview map with indication of the main land units and an elevation profile from south to north. 
The rectangle indicates the position of Uzun Rama (Map by A. Ricci). 


Specifically, the plateau lies immediately north of the Kurekcay River, north of the village 
of Sadili and east of the village of Garadaghli (Fig. 5). It lengthens along the SW-NE axis for 
a total of c. 2.6 km, reaching a maximum width of c. 750 m at its greatest extent. The plateau’s 
surface declines along the SW—NE orientation, with a difference in elevation between the high- 
est point of the plateau (located at the SW edge; 330 m a.s.1.) to the lowest point (the NE edge; 
286 m a.s.l.) of c. 45 m. In the northeastern part, Uzun Rama rises some 5-10 m above the 
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Fig. 5. Map of the investigated area. The polygon indicates the limits of Uzun Rama 
(base map: WorldView; Map by A. Ricci). 


surrounding fields (Fig. 6). The height difference is most evident in the southwestern part, where 
the slopes of the plateau are steeper and higher (Fig. 7). These topographical conditions make 
the plateau of Uzun Rama clearly visible from both the eroded slopes to the south and the lower 
plains to the north. 

The plateau is composed of permeable Miocene sediments, which originated from the moun- 
tains of the Lesser Caucasus. Uncemented conglomerates and sand deposits are recorded close 
to the modern surface of the plateau, along with a distinctive white lime material, which is found 
in large quantities over the entire area of the Uzun Rama plateau. The white chalky material was 
used to erect the outer surface of the kurgans (see below). Locals employed this material as a 
plaster in building until recent times and its extraction led to the partial destruction of the 
archaeological record in the area. A comparison of three remote sensing imageries (Gambit KH-7 
from 20 October 1963, Quickbird from 14 October 2003, and WorldView-3 from 11 August 2003) 
shows that modern extractive activities have encroached upon a large part of the archaeological 
record, especially in the central part of the plateau (Fig. 8). Destruction had already occurred prior 
to 1963; for example, a number of kurgans that are visible on the Gambit images are no longer 
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Fig. 6. View from Uzun Rama of the fields stretching north of the plateau. Here, the difference of elevation between 
the upper part of the plateau and the lower fields is c. 5 to rom (Photo by A. Ricci). 


Fig. 7. View from south of the southern steep slopes of the Uzun Rama plateau (Photo by A. Ricci). 
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Fig. 8. The central portion of Uzun Rama viewed on three imageries (from upper to lower): 
Gambit KH-7 from 20 Oct 1963; Quickbird from 14 Oct 2003; WorldView-3 from 11 Aug 2003. 
A comparison of the images illustrates the encroachment of modern extractive activities in the area 
(Maps by A. Ricci). 
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Fig. 9. Overview map of Uzun Rama with indication of the location of: the 205 kurgans (dots); 
the area where we conducted the detailed topographic survey (ellipse); the Late Chalcolithic site (Site 10). 
The position of Kurgan 8 is also indicated (base map: Gambit KH-7 mission 4403, recorded on 20 Oct 1963; 
Map by A. Ricci). 


present in the imagery of the 21st century. The local authorities, in cooperation with the National 
Academy of Science of Azerbaijan, have recently prohibited extractive activity on the Uzun Rama 
in recognition of the value of the cultural heritage of the area.* The geological composition of the 
plateau prevents the growth of vegetation, except for sparse low Artemisia-like plants. The meaning 
of the name Uzun Rama — 'empty land' — also testifies to the bare landscape on the surface of 
the plateau. It follows that visibility on the ground is ideal for survey investigation. 
Archaeologically, the presence of a large number of kurgans characterises the Uzun Rama area. 
Their position has been recorded by handheld GPS, and a total of 205 kurgans that are currently 
visible on the ground have been located on a map (Fig. 9). The kurgans are located along the 
margins as well as in the internal part of the plateau, but never on its slopes. Concentrations of 
kurgans are found, for example, in the southwestern area of the plateau. Alignments of kurgans 
are visible especially along its southern margins. There is a high dimensional and morphological 


^ Jalilov 2012. 
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Fig. 10. Detailed topographic mapping of the central area along the northern margins of the Uzun Rama plateau 
(Map by J. Kneisel and A. Ricci). 


variability among the kurgans, as illustrated by the detailed topographic mapping completed 
along the northern margins of the central part of the plateau over an area of c. 150 x 100 m (see 
ellipse in Fig. 9). The topographic mapping was executed with a total station and measurements 
were taken at a regular distance of c. 6 m. More dense readings were recorded on the kurgans 
and along their margins. Thirteen kurgans were mapped using this method (Fig. 10). In this 
area, the extent of single kurgans ranges from c. 3 x 3 m to 26 x 26 m. Their height is from 
approximately +0.50 m to +5 m above their surroundings. 

Previous excavations of seven kurgans by Bakhtiyar Jalilov documented two phases of use of 
the plateau as a funerary area: the Kura-Araxes/Early Bronze Age period — c. 3500-2500 BCE; 
and the Late Bronze/Early Iron Age — c. 1500-1100 BCE.’ Jalilov documented that large com- 
munal kurgans belonged to the Kura-Araxes period and smaller ones dated to the later period. 
At this stage, it is impossible to determine the absolute and relative chronology of the unexcavated 


5 Jalilov 2010, 2011, 2012, 2014. 
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kurgans without further investigation. Systematic walking transects have documented that no 
archaeological material was found on the surface of Uzun Rama, apart from in the areas where 
modern encroachments had occurred. Here, a few sherds that date to the Early Bronze, Late Bronze 
or Iron Age were collected, but they cannot be associated with any single kurgan, as they come 
from mixed contexts. 

No further archaeological remains were identified on Uzun Rama, with the exception of a 
concentration of a few Late Chalcolithic sherds found in a single location (site 10) c. 220 m to 
the southwest of Kurgan 8. These pottery fragments were spread over an area of c. 25 x o m on 
flat ground with no visible cultural deposit. They represent the only evidence for the use of the 
area during the period prior to the erection of the Kura-Araxes kurgans. 

In ancient times, the kurgans remained in place and were visible from afar; they were not 
destroyed by the erection of later burial mounds. At this stage, no “stratigraphy” of the kurgans 
is apparent, as they were not built on top of each other, nor do they cut into each other. Thus, 
we can assume that the selection of the location for erecting a kurgan implied the recognition of 
earlier burial mounds and then necessity to respect them. The excavation of Kurgan 8 does, how- 
ever, highlight a later re-use, but within the same cultural horizon, of a funerary mound dated to 
the Kura-Araxes period. Thus, a re-appropriation of the cultural memory of a kurgan is plausible, 
but without the construction of a new mound on top of an earlier one. 

In analysing the area of Uzun Rama, it is clear that the local topographic features of the 
plateau make the area highly visible from multiple directions. Furthermore, the geological charac- 
teristics of the Uzun Rama plateau do not offer suitable conditions for habitation. Probably for 
these two reasons combined, the area was entirely dedicated to the construction of kurgans during 
the Kura-Araxes period as well as during the Late Bronze/Early Iron Ages. Thus, the conditions 
were created for establishing Uzun Rama as the place dedicated to housing the dead. The plateau 
was in use for this purpose for a long time and was not utilised for other human activities, 
except for pastoralism or nomadic movements between the Kurekcay creek and the fields to the 
north. 

Early kurgans perhaps remained visible because the local communities recognised them as the 
place where their ancestors were buried. Most likely, soon after the erection of the first larger com- 
munal burial mounds, the entire Uzun Rama plateau and its kurgans became a lieu de memoire? 
for the local communities (Fig. 11). 

However, Uzun Rama was not the only place for burying the dead in the region. Preliminary 
analysis of remote sensing datasets and targeted visits also confirm the presence of kurgans on the 
eroded slopes stretching south and in the fields to the north of Uzun Rama. Future investigations 
will shed light on the patterns of location of the kurgans during and between different periods. 
Moreover, continued study will aid in detecting contemporary sites in order to better understand 
the socio-cultural and physical relationship between areas dedicated to the dead and areas used 
by the living in the foreland basins of the Lesser Caucasus during the Bronze Age. A principal 
research aim going forward will therefore be to contextualise the kurgans of Uzun Rama within 
the broader regional socio-cultural landscape during the Bronze and Iron Ages. 


6 Nora 1984-1986. 
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Fig. 11. An overview of the Uzun Rama plateau from its southern edge: the entire area was the place dedicated to 
housing the dead (Photo by A. Ricci). 


An attempt to reconstruct the biography of a kurgan: The case of Kura-Araxes Kurgan 8 in 
the Uzun Rama plateau 
(N. Laneri, B. Jalilov, L. Crescioli, M. Poulmarc’h and S. Valentini) 


Kurgans in the southern Caucasus dating to the Kura-Araxes period have rarely been inves- 
tigated using detailed stratigraphic analysis of the different phases of construction, use, closing, 
and, finally, monumentalisation. It is with this perspective in mind that GaRKAP tackled the 
excavation of one of these kurgans, Kurgan 8 (Fig. 2). Kurgan 8 consists of a large tumulus that 
is slightly oval in shape, with a diameter of c. 16 m NW to SE and 17 m NE to SW (Figs 12, 13). 
The stone tumulus is made up of two rings of medium-sized stones separated by a soil path that 
might have served a ritualistic purpose in the end-use phase of the kurgan, when it was monu- 
mentalised as a memorial locale embedded in an ancestral landscape. Unfortunately, one quarter 
of the kurgan was destroyed by a tractor employed to unearth the precious white lime used by 
the villagers. 

Three later intrusive pits are recognisable on the central ring. We were able to fully excavate 
one of these, a burial (Grr-r, Figs 14, 15) consisting of an earthen pit filled with stones and 
dirt at the end of its use. The pit was 1.6 m deep with an elliptical section of c. 2.70 x 1.60 m. 
The burial contained the remains of one adult individual, whose age at death is estimated at 
between 20 and 39 years.” The lower limbs are found in a flexed position on the right side. 
In fact, the skeleton is incomplete probably due to later graverobbing and only a few hand pha- 
langes, the pelvic girdle and the lower limbs are present. A detailed analysis of the position of the 
bones, especially those that have been in disequilibrium since decay of the soft tissues, indicates 
that the body decomposition occurred in a filled space, which means that the pit was filled with 
earth immediately after burial. 


7 The age at death was estimated according to the method developed by Schmitt (2005). 
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GaRKAP 2018 
Uzun Rama - Kurgan 8 


Fig. 12. General overview of the different phases of construction and use of Kurgan 8 (Uzun Rama plateau) 
dated to the Kura-Araxes period (Orthophoto rendered using Photoscan by Lorenzo Crescioli). 
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Fig. 13. Topographical map of Kurgan 8 (Map rendered using Photoscan by Lorenzo Crescioli). 
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Fig. 14. Earthen pit grave (Gr 1-1) of the end of the Early Bronze Age showing the skeletal remains and 
funerary goods (Photo by GaRKAP). 


Ganja Region Kurgan Archaeological Project SECTIONS AND PLAN 
Season 1 - 2018 KURGAN 8 - GRAVE 1 


Fig. 15. Drawing and section of Grave Gr 1-1 (by Sergio Russo). 
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Fig. 16. Stone beads and bronze clasp of a necklace that was part of the funerary goods of 
Grave Gr 1-1 (Photo elaborated by Sergio Russo). 


The funerary goods associated with the grave consist of a stone bead necklace with a bronze 
clasp (Fig. 16) and a Black Burnished handled jar typical of the very end of the Early Bronze 
Age (Fig. 17). In addition, an important deposit of animal remains was found on the south- 
southeast side of the burial, including a complete snake and a sheep/goat skeleton in anatomical 
connection.? The presence of disseminated stone beads and metal fragments in the north-northwest 
part of the tomb, along with the fact that only the lower part of the human skeleton and a few 


8 A Cia date is currently in progress, on one of the human bones, in order to determine the chronological attribution 
of this tomb. 

2 The study of the animal bones is currently underway by R. Berthon (Musée National d'Histoire Naturelle, 
UMR 7209, Paris). 
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Fig. 17. Drawing of a handled Black Burnished jar that was part of the funerary goods of Grave 1-1 
(by Sergio Russo). 


hand phalanges are present, suggest that the burial was probably looted in ancient times by people 
who had some memory of what it might contain. The discovery of this pit burial is important 
for several reasons, including: first, single Kura-Araxes pit burials are rare in western Azerbaijan, 
especially from the very end of the Kura-Araxes culture; and second, the presence of animal deposits 
in burials is also very uncommon for this culture. These new data allow a better understanding 
of the behaviour of the populations when confronting death. 

The other two pits, not yet completely excavated, are also probably burials. All three have in 
common the fact that they disturb only the sides and corners of the main funerary chambers of the 
kurgan, and this does not seem accidental. In fact, it probably testifies to a continuity of use of the 
kurgan during the Kura-Araxes period, probably linking specific individuals with the memory of 
the community deposited within the large funerary chambers located underneath the tumulus. 
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Fig. 18. Photo (from east) of the dromos and funerary chamber of Kurgan 8 highlighting Levels 1-3 of use of 
the funerary mound (Photo by GaRKAP). 


The funerary chamber of Kurgan 8 (Fig. 18) is oriented SW-NE and it has an entrance dromos 
— about 2.2 m long and 1 m wide — carved into the bedrock with a few steps cut into the virgin 
soil. It provides access to the large square funerary chamber, also excavated from the bedrock, 
which is 5 m wide and c. 7 m long. Both the dromos and the funerary chamber have internal 
walls c. 30-35 cm thick and made of mud bricks; in the funerary chamber, they rise 20-30 cm 
above the edge of the pit. On top of the walls, long wooden beams were placed perpendicular to 
the entranceway in order to create the roof. The entranceway might have been supported by a 
wooden beam acting as an architrave, but only future excavations will confirm this. 

Other kurgans dated to the Kura-Araxes period in the Uzun Rama plateau and at Mentesh 
Tepe'? have shown that once the dead had been disposed of inside the funerary chamber, the 
whole chamber was set on fire. In the case of Kurgan 8, this practice is recognisable in the burnt 
beams visible along the edge of the mudbrick walls (Fig. 19) that define the sides of the funerary 
chamber as well as the dromos. This intentional burning of the funerary chamber and dromos 
must have been visible from a long distance away, creating a theatrical spectacle in association 
with the bright white of the structure. At the end of this ritual process, probably associated with 
an act of purification, the roof collapsed inside the chamber and the dromos. 

Although the excavation has been temporarily interrupted at the level corresponding to the top 
of the walls of the chamber, it is possible to hypothesise a tentative sequence of the building 
phases of the kurgan, aimed at the reconstruction of its biography. 


'? Lyonnet et al. 2015; Jalilov 2012, 2014; Pecqueur 2014; Poulmarc'h 2014a. 
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Fig. 19. A wooden beam that was part of the roofing system of the funerary chamber of Kurgan 8, 
which was purposely set alight in Level 3 (Phase 6) (Photo by GaRKAP). 
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— Level 1: Construction of the rst Mound 

— Phase 9: pit cut for both the dromos and the chamber, directly onto the virgin soil. 

— Phase 8: construction of the dromos and the chamber (inner perimeter walls in mud 
bricks or pisé and roof with long wooden beams). The covering of the top of the structure 
with the material (white limestone) derived from the excavation of the pit, making up 
the mound in its original circular shape. Consolidation of the northern side of the mound 
with a small supporting wall made of stone to prevent erosion. 

Level 2: Use of the chamber. Not excavated. 

— Phase 7: inhumation of the bodies and of the associated funerary goods in the chamber. 

Level 3: Ritual destruction of the chamber. Not excavated. 

— Phase 6: intentional burning of the funerary chamber and dromos and collapse of the roof. 

— Level 4: Monumentalisation of the kurgan. Creation of the 2nd Mound. 

— Phase 5: filling and sealing of the chamber and dromos. Preparation of the reconstruction. 


— Phase 4: building of the lower and upper rings of stones. Creation of the dirt path between 
the two circles, probably used for ritual circumambulation. Covering with stones of the 
top of the mound. Strangely, these two circles appear to not be concentric with the inner 
ring of stones of the earlier tumulus. 

Level 5: Memorialisation of the kurgan. 

— Phase 3: Re-use of the mound as cemetery. Excavation of graves to bury single adults that 
do not significandy disturb the main funerary chamber of the kurgan. 

Level 6: Abandonment of the kurgan. 


— Phase 2: modern scattered temporary semi-nomadic occupation. 
— Phase 1: destruction through use of a tractor. 


These large communal kurgans are typical of western Azerbaijan and represent communal graves 
probably dedicated to the burial of an entire familial group." The long chronological range and the 
high density of buried individuals noticed in some other Kura-Araxes kurgans might represent 
lineages that link a kinship for at least four generations. In the case of the kurgans previously exca- 
vated in the Uzun Rama plateau by Bakhtiyar Jalilov, the minimum number of individuals buried 
within ranges between 80 and 120, but according to the physical anthropologist on that project 
these numbers could be even higher.” During the fire, the beams composing the roof would have 
burnt and collapsed into the chamber, disturbing the whole deposit and making the bone count 
difficult. According to Jalilov, in order to facilitate the spread of the flames within the chamber, a 
sort of chimney was probably located either in the middle of the chamber or at its rear. 

Setting up an intentional ritualised fire in the funerary chamber appears to be a distinguishing 
aspect of the Kura-Araxes-period kurgan of western Azerbaijan. In fact, another example was dis- 
covered at the site of Mentesh Tepe.” In addition, the kurgans of this region appear to be linked 
with nomadic groups, due to the fact that no contemporaneous settlements can be found in their 
vicinity. This testifies to the important role of these kurgans in framing the funerary landscape 
of the people seasonally transiting this region and depositing the dead members of the group in 
this specific context. 


= Palumbi 2016. 
12 Yilmaz Erdal personal communication; Jalilov 2014. 
3 Lyonnet et al. 2015; Pecqueur 2014; Poulmarc'h 2014a, 2014b. 
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The kurgans of Ganja city: The excavation of a Late Bronze/Early Iron Age kurgan in Ganja 
(N. Laneri and G. Guarducci) 


The other region investigated by GaRKAP is the area west of the modern city of Ganja that 
is part of the Heydar Aliyev Park. Along the southern ridge of this park is a series of small- to 
medium-sized tumuli. Even though they have been disturbed by modern agricultural machinery 
and heavily looted, remains of archaeological material found inside the funerary chambers indicate 
a chronology within the range of the numerous kurgans found in the area that have been dated 
to the Chodzali-Kedabeg culture, also known as Khojaly-Gedebey (c. 14th-10th century BCE). 
Belonging to this period is Kurgan 6, excavated during our first season (Figs 20, 21). 

Kurgan 6 consists of a large mounded area marked by a natural layer of white limestone and 
small-pebbled bedrock in which the ancient inhabitants excavated a circular pit. In the middle of 
this pit a c. 1 m-deep earthen pit was excavated in order to create the kurgan’s funerary chamber, 
which would be used for depositing the body of the deceased and the associated funerary goods. 
Even though the kurgan has been greatly disturbed, it is possible to reconstruct the overall archi- 
tecture. It consists of two concentric circles of compacted stones with larger stones along the 
outer profile of each circle. Small-sized stones together with the pulverised limestone are used as 
binding, serving the purpose of cementing the whole structure. The total diameter of the mound 
is c. 8 m. The central section marked by the pit and the funerary chamber is c. 4 m in diameter. 
The funerary chamber is 1.80 m by 1 m and c. 1 m deep; its corners are at the cardinal points and 
it is oriented along a SW-NE axis. No traces of roofing have been found, but a few signs of burnt 
wood are visible along some stones, suggesting a roofing system similar to that seen in other 
kurgans found in the area. The floor as well as the walls of the chamber consist of the natural 
bedrock, comprised of small- to medium-sized pebbles mixed with sand and soil. 

As mentioned above, the chamber was looted, and traces of this action can be seen in the 
eastern quarter of the kurgan, where most of the stones have been removed. In fact, in the last 
20 cm, human and animal bones together with some elements of material culture have been 
unearthed, mixed together and without any coherence. The human bones appear to belong to 
one adult individual, whose age at death and sex are unknown due to absence of the coxal bones. 
The presence of small bones (carpal bones, hand and foot bones, the patella) indicates the primary 
deposit of the subject, which was disturbed thereafter, during the looting. The animal bones are 
still under examination by the archaeozoologist, but it is interesting to notice the presence of a 
fully articulated snake. This element is common to numerous other kurgans of the Late Bronze/ 
Early Iron Age period, especially those found along the valley of the Ganja River (for example, the 
kurgans of the Géygél area excavated by Hummel in 19415), as well as to the Early Bronze Age 
kurgans. Thus, a possible common long-lasting religious belief associated with the snake and the 
netherworld is indicated. The importance of the snake in the afterlife of Iron Age groups inhabit- 
ing the Caucasus is further highlighted by its use for decorative purposes on ceramic as well as 
metal funerary goods. 


14 Jalilov 2010, 2011; Sagona 2018, p. 380 and references within. 
5 See Gummel 1992 and Castelluccia 2017. 
iS Sagona 2018, p. 445. 
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Fig. 20. General overview of the external ring and funerary chamber of the Late Bronze /Early Iron Age Kurgan 6 
(Ganja city) (Orthophoto rendered using Photoscan by Lorenzo Crescioli). 
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Fig. 21. Topographical map of Kurgan 6 Map rendered using Photoscan by Lorenzo Crescioli). 
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Fig. 22. Drawings of the pottery, bronze objects and obsidian arrowheads found in the funerary chamber of Kurgan 6 
(by Sergio Russo). 
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Fig. 23. Bronze objects and obsidian arrowheads found in the funerary chamber of Kurgan 6 
(Photo elaborated by Sergio Russo). 


Among the few examples of material culture found within Kurgan 6 are sherds of black or 
brown burnished ware (Fig. 22). The sherds that are decorated with grooves and incised deco- 
rative patterns are of particular interest, because they clearly belong to a cultural horizon, the 
Chodzali-Kedabeg, that geographically links western Azerbaijan with other southern Caucasian 
regions, as well as eastern Anatolia and western Iran." A pendant, a pin, a ring, a belt buckle and 
buttons, all in bronze, as well as obsidian arrowheads were also found in the grave (Fig. 23). 
These few objects found inside the funerary chamber of Kurgan 6 that have not been looted by 
local illegal excavators confirm the Chodzali-Kedabeg cultural horizon of this grave, as previously 
suggested, and can be considered part of a more general central Caucasian cultural tradition. 
In particular, the widespread use of bronze for making objects appears to be a consequence of 
“a process of commoditisation” of this precious metal across the whole Caucasus during the 


17 Guarducci 2012, 2019. 
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Late Bronze/Early Iron Age period. In addition, and as mentioned by Antonio Sagona, the 
use of “leather belts sewn onto bronze hooks and buckles [became] fashionable, but only in the 
central Caucasus range.” 


Conclusions 


The first season of archaeological work by the Azero-Italian Ganja Regional Kurgan Archaeo- 
logical Project (GaRKAP) has provided a scientific opportunity to intensify research on under- 
standing the development of the funerary custom of using tumuli (kurgans) in western Azerbaijan 
between the fourth and first millennia BCE. Of particular interest is the transformation in 
the use of Kurgan 8 during the Early Bronze Age, which testifies to a shift from collectivity to 
individuality in beliefs related to the afterlife among the community using the Uzun Rama plateau 
for burying their dead. Such a transformation is correctly posited by Adam Smith when, dealing 
with the kurgans of the Middle Bronze Age in southern Caucasus, he states that a kurgan became 
“earthly machinery for the reproduction of social difference into a cosmic order ... and into 
the transcendent sphere of the deities.”22 Such a perspective is also recognisable during the Late 
Bronze/Early Iron Age — as in the case of Kurgan 6 in Ganja — when the kurgans are most 
often dedicated to burying individuals accompanied by goods usually comprising a set of pottery 
vessels, weapons, metal objects, amulets, and special animals; for example, the snake. 
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An assessment of worked bone 
terminology: A case study of prehistoric 
Northwest and Western Anatolia 


Jarrad W. PAUL 


Abstract 


Worked bone was an essential item in the prehistoric toolkit, used to create and maintain everyday objects. 
These tools provide insight into site processes and are an important component of prehistoric research. 
A fundamental aspect of this research is the creation of a typology, used to bring order to relative items. 
Typologies cluster similar items together; however, the naming of these individual items can be confusing, 
made worse by regionally inconsistent terminology. In this article, bone tool terminology and its relation 
to typology is reassessed, emphasising the variety of terms used to describe functional characteristics. A case 
study involving bone tools from prehistoric sites in western and northwestern Anatolia, with a focus on 
Uğurlu (a site on the island of Gökçeada) frames this examination, highlighting problems associated with 
the interpretation and cross-cultural analysis of bone tool terminology. Common strategies used by worked 
bone specialists are assessed and examined with the aim of overcoming terminological inconsistencies. They 
include: 1) the creation of an intra-typology, 2) the placement of objects within an established regional space, 
and 3) the placement of objects within an inter-regional space. An additional future strategy, 4) the creation 
of an online database, will then be promoted to further assist specialists. 


Introduction 


Worked bone scholars use typologies as a foundation to sort and begin to understand the mate- 
rial assemblage. Typological classification of artefacts is an important component of tool analysis 
in conjunction with several other avenues of investigation, such as technical and functional data, 
stemming from systematic research.’ Classification within a typology must be done so categories 
do not overlap, making an effective typology one that is layered and refines objects into various 
similar types.” These differences can be categorised by morphology, raw material, selection of 
anatomical parts, techniques and/or decoration, which take into account context and function. 

Constructing an initial typology can involve various degrees of subjectivity. Although the ulti- 
mate goal for any research is to be objective, individual decisions are made when dividing objects 
between types and sub-types. Researchers view material from different perspectives, influenced by 
prior experience and referenced information. Bone tools, similar to other raw material objects such 
as ceramics and stone tools, are first sorted into various groups, then if necessary, into types and 


1 Vitezović 2011, p. 5; Ayalon 2005, p. 9. 
2 Choyke 2007, p. 646; Rensen 2012, p. 19. 
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sub-types. Each bone tool typology is subjective to the researcher and can have certain compo- 
nents unique to its site and region. As a result, terminology — or the labels ascribed to certain 
tools — can become confusing, as the lack of standardised nomenclature can create uncertainties 
for those unfamiliar with site-specific names. This is especially true for those who may be entering 
an unfamiliar research region. 

This article will explore issues surrounding bone tool terminology, with an emphasis on 
regionally inconsistent tool labels. A case study of tools from prehistoric sites in northwestern 
and western Anatolia will be presented in order to understand how terminology in a comparative 
analysis can be problematic. Common strategies used to overcome this problem will then be 
presented and assessed. Promotion of an online centralised database for bone tool information 
will then be presented as a future strategy, initiated to assist bone tool specialists. 


Bone Tool Typologies and Terminology: A Brief History 


The study of worked bone had its inception in the 1960s. Focus was placed on establishing 
a typological classification system in order to understand worked bone technological processes. 
A key figure in this regard was Henriette Camps-Fabrer, credited with establishing the first detailed 
prehistoric typological system. Her assessment of bone tools from north Africa emphasised the 
differences between types and sub-types, and gave the discipline a clear direction for future pre- 
historic tool studies.3 Two reports published by Jórg Schibler in the 1980s also provided further 
legitimacy to typological analysis of worked bone tools.* His assessment of prehistoric material 
from Europe created 60 typological categories and sub-categories, with the aim of establishing a 
comparable assemblage for future reference.’ In the decade preceding Schibler’s research, bone 
tool specialists were already establishing a consistent approach to creating a typology. This involved 
connecting a typology to previous examples and creating new categories when an item did not 
fit into a certain type. For example, Newcomer, who studied and replicated bone tools from an 
upper Palaeolithic site in Lebanon, clearly states that his typology borrows from previous research. 
This tradition continued in the 1980s, with Olsen influenced by typologies created by Camps- 
Fabrer, while Garfinkel and Kolska Horwitz used Newcomer's typology as a guide.” These pioneer- 
ing authors were already flagging terminological issues during their research, raising questions of 
ambiguity, standardisation and a lack of accepted terminology.* During the 1990s, specialists were 
largely influenced by previous research to establish their own typologies. The lack of a standard- 
ised terminology was also mentioned by Campana, who used the work of Garfinkel and Kolska 
Horwitz, and that of Newcomer, to guide implementation of his research. 


3 Camps-Fabrer 1966, pp. 82-135. 

4 Schibler 1980, 1981. 

5 Choyke and Schibler 2007, p. 52. 

6 Newcomer 1974, p. 141. 

7 Olsen 1984, p. 58; Garfinkle and Kolska Horwitz 1988, p. 74. 

8 Lyman 1984, p. 317; Olsen 1984, p. 33; Garfinkle and Kolska Horwitz 1988, p. 74. 

2 See Scheinsohn and Ferretti 1995, p. 711; Marinelli 1995, pp. 121-143; Campana 1997, p. 181. 
'? Campana 1997, p. 81. 
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An eruption of worked bone studies emerged at the turn of the millennium. This exponential 
increase in the number of publications led to a new appreciation of worked bone studies, par- 
ticularly at prehistoric sites. In recent years, bone tool studies have moved beyond purely typo- 
logical assessment to examinations of an object's technical function, raw material and use-wear, 
applying scientific methods. Isaakidou™ and Vitezovi¢™ identified the shift in focus promoting 
the role of raw material and technology within the chaîne opératoire, while Sidéra? and Legrand 
and Radi'* focused on technical aspects of bone tool manufacture. Choyke's manufacturing 
continuum measures the level of production,” while use-wear analysis, from its inception in the 
mid-twentieth century, used scientific methods to study use-wear traces on bone tool surfaces." 
Recent studies highlight new scientific directions in the field beyond purely typological studies, 
including the exciting development of ZooMS: the identification of collagen in bone samples 
through mass spectrometry." 

Despite recent advances in this growing research sub-discipline, problems with inconsistent 
terminology remain when referring to groups, types and sub-types of worked bone. The lack of 
standardised terminology? and the prevalence of confusing terms” are still cited as limitations to 
establishing a typology. The only consistent practice seems to be relating the material to previous 
typologies, as noted by numerous specialists.*° 

Alice Chokye and Jàrg Schibler attempted to overcome this terminological issue with their cross- 
cultural study of prehistoric European bone tool assemblages.” This study created a consistent 
typology that could be adapted to other archaeological contexts. However, the authors also identi- 
fied a key hurdle, stating "comparisons between even closely related bone tool assemblages are 
difficult because the variables of the typological structure differ greatly or are never made explicit"? 
Their second point, terminological variables are rarely made explicit, is especially challenging for 
worked bone specialists trying to compare and contrast cross-regional assemblages. Tracking the 
spread of ambiguous tool types can be limited without a firm understanding of the tool itself. 

Current specialists are however making advances in regard to the explicit labelling of tools, 
including clear and concise definitions when describing artefacts. Russell's examination of the 
Çatalhöyük assemblage sets out clear terminology. For example, points are described as “any 
tool with a sharp point and no perforation, including what are often referred to as awls, pins, 


= [saakidou 2003, p. 233. 

2 Vitezović 2013, p. 264. 

5 Sidéra 2005, p. 82. See also Legrand and Sidéra 2007, p. 67. 

™ Legrand and Radi 2008, p. 307. 

15 Choyke 1997, pp. 66-67. 

16 For early use-wear studies see Semenov 1964; D'Errico et al. 1984; LeMoine 1997. 

17 See Bradfield 2013, pp. 2606-2613; 2015, pp. 3-145 Évora 2015, pp. 159-170; Buc 2011, pp. 546-555; Spangenberg 
et al. 2014, pp. 11-24; van Doorn et al. 2011; Desmond et al. 2018. 

8 Finlayson 2007, p. 319. 

1 Rensen 2012, p. 6. 

22 Chokye and Bartosiewicz 2004, p. 76; Chokye 2007, pp. 647-658. Tóth 2012, p. 172 uses Schibler's 1980 typology 
as a reference. Sidéra 2005, p. 82 uses Camps-Fabrer 1966 as a reference. Finlayson 2007, p. 319 uses Campana 1989 and 
Garfinkle and Kolska Horwitz 1988. Hansen et al. 2008, p. 57 use Choyke 1997. Dekker 2014, pp. 32-59 uses Russell 
2005 and Marinelli 1995. 

2: Choyke and Schibler 2007, p. 51. 

22 Choyke and Schibler 2007, p. 53. 
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perforators, and so on.”*3 Previous research conducted by Mellaart is also noted to situate the terms 
historically; however, there is no mention of parallel regional types.** In a recent article, the analy- 
sis is expanded and common tool types are identified from Neolithic assemblages across Anatolia, 
with a focus on the Çatalhöyük material. Russell concludes by urging for a more detailed analy- 
sis of assemblages to highlight regional distinctiveness and temporal changes. Choyke goes further 
and sets out clear parallels and definitions in her investigation of Ecsegfalva 23, linking each tool 
to a regionally similar parallel type described by Schibler, Makkay and Beldiman.?6 Furthermore, 
research by Dekker”? and Bradfield? highlights issues with terminology and they clearly establish 
typologies using regional examples to support their assessments. 

To fully appreciate the complexity of this issue, a case study is presented below to gain an under- 
standing of the practicalities of dealing with inconsistent terminology. Prehistoric sites in western 
and northwestern Anatolia provide a unique insight into worked bone tool typology, as regionally 
similar groups are coupled with site-specific types. In particular, the collection at Ugurlu will be 
presented, to highlight a characteristic Neolithic bone tool assemblage from the region. This col- 
lection will then be assessed against others in the region. Following this examination, two common 
problems associated with typology and terminology derived from the research will be identified: 
varied terminology for morphologically similar items, and translation discrepancies for matching 
objects. 


Case Study: Worked Bone at Ugurlu and Its Relation to Northwest and Western Anatolia 


The northwest corner of Anatolia forms a self-contained geographical area with a number of 
distinct ecological environments.?? Likewise, the Aegean coast of Anatolia is characterised by an 
extremely indented coastline with numerous offshore islands. During the Neolithic (7000/6500— 
5500 cal. BC), communities across the region began to practise agriculture and raise domestic 
animals. This new way of life was accompanied by a consistent material assemblage, comprising 
ceramics, stone and bone objects. Sites in northwest Anatolia with Neolithic populations generally 
clustered together (Fig. 1).3 The first of these clusters surrounds Lake Iznik and includes Ilipinar,* 
Mentese?” and Barcin. The Marmara region, where continental Asia and Europe meet, includes 
Fikirtepe,34 Pendik,’ Yarımburgaz Cave? and Yenikapı.” Moving westward, five sites dot the 


23 Russell 2005, p. 339. 

24 Russell 2005, pp. 345-348. 

25 Russell 2016, pp. 125-129. 

26 Choyke 2007, pp. 647-658. 

27 Dekker 2014, p. 27. 

Bradfield 2010, p. 22. 

29 Ozdogan 1999, p. 208. 

3° For a list of 544 Neolithic sites in this region see Rosenstock 2014, pp. 223-263. 
3" See Roodenberg and Alpaslan Roodenberg 2013, pp. 69-91. 
32 See Roodenberg 1999, pp. 21-36. 

3 Gerritsen et al. 2013, pp. 93—112. 

34 Ozdogan 2013, pp. 173-174. 

35 Ozdogan 2013, p. 175. 

36 Özdoğan et al. 1991, pp. 61-69. 

37 Kiziltan and Polat 2013, pp. 113-165. 
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Fig. 1. Sites mentioned in the article: 1. Uğurlu; 2. Ilipinar; 3. Menteşe; 4. Barcın Höyük; 5. Fikirtepe; 6. Pendik; 
7. Yarımburgaz Cave; 8. Yenikapı; 9. Kaynarca; ro. Karaagactepe; 11. Hamaylitarla; 12. Hacı hüseyin; 13. Ügdutlar; 
14. Hoca Çeşme; 15. Asagi Pinar; 16. Coskuntepe; 17. Ege Gübre; 18. Ulucak Höyük; 19. Yeşilova Höyük; 

20. Liman Tepe. 21. Karanovo (adapted from (c) 2018 Google Map data). 


Gallipoli Peninsula: Kaynarca, Karaagactepe, Hamaylitarla, Hacı hüseyin and Ügdutlar.? Turkish 
Thrace also contains the Neolithic sites of Hoca Cesme? and Asagi Pinar.4° Similarities and differ- 
ences in material culture between the northwest and western coastal regions highlight individual 
cultural formations." Noteworthy sites along the coast include Cogkuntepe,?? Ege Giibre,4 
Ulucak,44 Yegilova and Liman Tepe.4$ 

The island of Gökçeada lies off the coast of the Gallipoli Peninsula. A prehistoric community 
occupied the site of Ugurlu, on the island’s western side, from approximately 6800 to 4350 cal. BC.47 
Overall, material from the Neolithic period is consistent with other sites in the region, including the 
presence of hand-made, thin walled, red-slipped black ware ceramics, with some evidence of the 
“impresso” ware type common on the west coast.^ Domestic animals at the site included sheep, goat, 
pig and cattle, with limited wild boar, red deer, hare and fox. Other material at the site includes 
stone tools, figurines, items made of spondylus shell, and an abundance of bone tools.*? 


38 Özbek 2012, pp. 162-175; Özdoğan 1986, pp. 51-66. 
39 Ozdogan 1998, pp. 435-452. 

4° Karul er al. 2003; Parzinger and Schwarzberg 2005. 
+ Özdoğan, 2015, pp. 33-59. 

* Takaoglu 2013, pp. 35-43. 

4 Saglamtimur 2012, pp. 197-225. 

^^ Çilingiroğlu er al. 2004. 

4 Derin 2012, pp. 177—195. 

46 Erkanal 2008, pp. 179-190. 

47 See Erdogu 2011, pp. 45-65; 2013, pp. 1—33; 2014, pp. 157—178; 2016, pp. 89-94. 
48 Erdogu 2014, p. 160. 

42 Erdogu 2014, p. 159. 
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Fig. 2. Worked bone from Neolithic Phase IV (6800-6600 cal. BC): 1) spoon; 2) chisel; 3) needle (type A); 
4) rounded point (type B antler); 5) pin (type A); 6) pin (type A); 7) point (type G); 8) point (type A); 


9) spatula (type A); 10) smoother (type A); 11) point (type E); 12) smoother (type A); 13) pin (type A). 
Photo J. W. Paul. 


From initial investigation, the bone tools at Ugurlu can be described as an adaptable assemblage, 
adjusted to suit the needs of a society which sourced, modified and used their tools to create 
essential items for daily use.5° Bone tools were found in a variety of contexts, particularly focused 
on floor levels and fill deposits. A peak of cultural expression came in the Neolithic Phase IV period 
(6800-6600 cal. BC), which featured a wide variety of tool types and manufacturing practices 
(Fig. 2). As time progressed, types became homogenised and raw material sources varied, with an 
overall decline in the variety and condition of tools. 

A typology was established that separated the worked bone into groups, types, and if necessary, 
sub-types. The four groups include ‘pointed tools,’ “cutting tools,’ ‘polishing tools’ and ‘other.’ 
The ‘pointed tools’ group contains the types point (sub-type A-H), rounded point (sub-type A 
and B), bi-point, fish hook, needle (sub-type A and B), and pin (sub-type A and B). The group 
‘cutting tools’ includes chisels, gouges, picks and punchers. “Polishing tools’ contain smoothers 


5° For an initial analysis of the Uğurlu worked bone material, see Paul and Erdogu 2017. 
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and spatulas, both with sub-types A and B. The “other” group covers component/composite 
elements (sub-type A and B), perforated objects, preforms and utensils (sub-type A and B). 
Key evidence from typological data shows pointed tools, largely made from the metapodial bones 
of sheep/goat, dominate the overall assemblage (66.4%), while polishing tools also represent a 
sizeable proportion (26%). Additionally, the ‘other’ tool group and the number of undefined tools 
suggest breadth in the assemblage. Certain bone tool types and sub-types include parallels to 
other established bone tool typologies. For example, sub-type B points are described as a lon- 
gitudinally split bone with an intact distal end; the type shares similarities with Camps-Fabrer 
type II, Schibler’s type 1/1, Choyke no. 1 at Ecsegfalva, Ulucak Hoyuk point type B, and Ilipinar 
point type A.” 

Two outcomes become apparent when comparing and contrasting the worked bone at Ugurlu 
with other sites across northwest and western Anatolia. First is the general regularity between 
groups of bone objects. Pointed tools dominate the overall assemblage at most sites in the region. 
For example, at Ulucak Hóyük 305 of the 537 tools are pointed, while at Ilipinar just under half 
(n = 494) of the 1107 tools are pointed, with polishing tools the next most represented (n = 363). 
The dominance of pointed tools can be considered part of a larger set of cultural and functional 
decisions made by those in the region. Associated activities involving pointed tools must have been 
central to common Neolithic activities. Additionally, pointed tools can be manufactured by a 
relatively basic set of procedures. A simple, ad hoc pointed tool via direct percussion or knapping 
can be produced in as little as five minutes.’ Some more elaborate examples, using a groove- 
and-split technique, may take one to three hours.54 Most pointed tools are also manufactured 
from medium-sized animals such as sheep and goat. These highly adaptable animals were favoured 
in the Neolithic for their primary and secondary products, with high numbers reflected in the 
archaeozoological record across the region. Therefore, manufacture procedure and raw material 
selection may also have played a role in the ubiquitous appeal of this regionally accepted tool 
type. 

The second outcome from this research was that, although some regularity is seen within bone 
tool groups, a high level of diversity was still apparent between tool types at the various sites. 
Excluding common pointed objects, certain types are favoured over others. For instance, there is 
a greater distribution between sub-typed points at Ulucak Hóyük when compared to Ugurlu, 
reflecting a diversity of manufacturing techniques. Chisels at Ulucak Hóyük are also highly regu- 
larised and cluster chronologically in the earlier Neolithic levels. In contrast, the chisels found 
at Ugurlu share little morphological similarity, and are characterised by their size and damaged 
tips. The condition of Ulucak smoothers also varies greatly, appearing more fragmentary and less 
regularised in form. Perforated objects are more prominent at Ulucak, comprising 3.7% of the 


* For a complete list of tool types, full descriptions, and relationality between regionally comparable typologies, 
see Paul 2016. 

52 | wish to thank Özlem Çevik for her invitation to study the worked bone material at Ulucak Höyük and her 
comments regarding the site. 

5 Pétrequin 1993, p. 65. 

54 See Sidéra 2005, p. 86; Russell 2005, p. 342. 

5 See Galarlar 2012, pp. 1-33. 

56 See Paul 2016. 
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overall collection, when compared to Ugurlu with one perforated object discovered, making it 
barely noticeable in the overall assemblage (0.2%). Spatulas have a far greater presence in the 
Ilipinar assemblage overall (31%) than at Uğurlu (5.8%). Also, no Uğurlu type A needles, nor any 
other object of a similar form, were recorded at Ilipinar. The proportion of spoons recorded at 
Ilipinar (6.6% of the overall assemblage) far outweighs that at Uğurlu (0.9%). High numbers 
of spoons, and the many stylistic variations among them, are attested at Barcın Höyük, some- 
thing not seen at Ugurlu. Additionally, spoons at Barcin Héyiik continue to be produced in the 
Chalcolithic, while those at Uğurlu are confined to the Neolithic.’ Spoons are also prominent in 
the assemblages at Yenikapi, Fikirtepe and Pendik,% while perforated objects, absent at Ugurlu 
during the Neolithic, are found in abundance in the Istanbul region, being particularly prevalent 
at Yarımburgaz Cave.?? 

Thus, the worked bone industry in the wider region is one based on local priorities within a 
larger understanding of fundamental groups of tools. Typological variation and production quality 
can be considered the main differential between collections. 


Terminology 


During the course of this comparative research, it became apparent that terminology varied 
between publications when referring to types, even those from the same region. A prominent 
example was use of the term ‘awl.’ ‘Awl’ seems to be used interchangeably with the term ‘point.’ 
The problem concerning conformity with the term ‘awl’ is that this word has a specific technical 
function that relates to its size, morphology and striation patterns. Thus, labelling all points as 
awls can often become misleading. The term “point,” on the other hand, can encompass a wide 
range of sub-types, individualised to a tool's function. 

The term ‘point’ (poingon) was established by Camps-Fabrer when referring to any pointed object. 
Sub-types were then created to encompass the varied choices of manufacturing techniques and raw 
material selection.©° This tradition continues, with Legrand-Pineau using ‘point’ in her assessment 
of prehistoric tools from Khirokitia, Cyprus. Russell and Griffitts use ‘point’ rather than ‘awl’ in 
their examination of the Catalhóyók material.? The term ‘point’ is used in this instance as it avoids 
functional implications, rather than being a less purely descriptive alternative. Functional assessment 
should be established through micro-wear analysis, and not presumed by type name.9 

Outside the region, the term ‘point’ is also favoured by some specialists, with reports from 
Fehlmann, Garfinkel and Kolska-Hotwitz, Campana, Legrand and Radi® and Zidarov® all 


57 Dekker 2014, pp. 95-122. 

5 Ozdogan 2001, p. 34; Ozdogan 2013, p. 174. 

59 Özdoğan 2013, pp. 176-178. 

6° Camps-Fabrer 1966, pp. 103-123; Russell 2005, pp. 339-344. 
Legrand-Pineau 2010, p. 10. 

Russell 2016, p. 125; Griffitts 2011, p. 57. 

I wish to thank Nerissa Russell for this clarification. 
Fehlmann 2010, p. 33. 

65 Garfinkel and Kolska-Hotwitz 1988, p. 75. 

66 Campana 1989, pp. 54-575 1997, p. 181. 

57 Legrand and Radi 2008, p. 306. 

68 See Hansen et al. 2008, pp. 59-61. 
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Ugurlu 
points 


Ilipinar 


i awls made solely from the awis made from a 
awls made from a distal condyle shaft of a long bone proximal condyle awls 


Fig. 3. A comparison between Ilipinar ‘awls’ and Uğurlu ‘points’ 
(after Marinelli 1995, pp. 136-137; photo J. W. Paul). 


preferring the less descriptive variation. For the assemblage at Ugurlu, a point is described as any 
worked object with a pointed tip, excluding needles or pins; awls are designated as a sub-type point 
(type G) defined by a flattened and wide shaft, narrowing into a small rounded tip. Parallels for 
this sub-type can be seen with Camps-Fabrer type IVa.%2 Other specialists also define awls as 
a sub-type point, rather than a descriptive term for the type overall.7° 

However, in the site reports for Yegilova, Ege Giibre,?? Yenikap1,73 Hoca Cesme,74 Aşağı 
Pinar, Pendik,”° Barcin”? and Fikirtepe,”* neither specialists nor non-specialists draw a distinction 
between awls and points, favouring ‘awl.’ In the worked bone tool report at Ilipinar, a “single- 
function tool with a pointed end” is also labelled an awl rather than a point (Fig. 3).79 ‘Awl’ is 
also used instead of ‘point’ by other bone specialists working on prehistoric assemblages for 


69 Camps-Fabrer 1966, p. 111. 

7° See Perlés 2001, p. 238; Newcomer 1974, p. 139; Hóglinger 1997, pp. 175-187. 
7 Derin 2012, p. 182. 

72 Saglamtimur 2012, p. 200. 

73 Kiziltan and Polat 2013, p. 123. 
74 Ozdogan 2013, p. 182. 

75 Ozdogan 2013, p. 187. 

76 Özdoğan 2001, p. 34. 

77 Dekker 2014, pp. 64-65. 

78 Ozdogan 2013, p. 174. 

72 Marinelli 1995, p. 124. 
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Fig. 4. Ilipinar cutting tools and Uğurlu smoothers (after Marinelli 1995, p. 138; photo J. W. Paul). 


neighbouring regions.?? The lack of distinction between the two terms can create problems when 
searching for comparative objects. Relying on the label alone may lead to inconsistent interpreta- 
tion and an unclear division between tool groups, types, and sub-types. 

Another example is the term 'smoother'. In Anatolian prehistoric bone studies, smoothers are 
characterised by a long curved shaft, either open or flat, with a bevelled tip and base worked to 
varying degrees. These are generally made from the long bones, mostly tibia, of medium-sized 
animals, such as sheep and goat. The removal of fat from animal hide is often attributed as the main 
functional description, based on micro-wear patterns and morphology. This term is used for analo- 
gous items at sites across Anatolia, including Hoca Cegme, Yenkapi, Aşağı Pinar and Barcin.?! 
It is not limited to Anatolia, and is also used to describe similar objects in other collections.5? However, 
some reports in the region label analogous objects as chisels. For instance, at Ilipinar the absence 
of a smoother category is notable, given the site's significance and location. But, when investigating 
the types individually, tools labelled “chisel made from long bone’ and ‘hollow chisel’ share charac- 
teristics with sub-type A (open shafted) smoothers at Ugurlu (Fig. 4).9 The labelling of these objects 
as chisels may be in part due to the similar morphology of a bevelled tip between both smoothers 
and chisels. Additionally, at Karanovo the term ‘smoother’ is used to describe objects showing more 
resemblance to Anatolian spatulas; that is, an object made from a split rib bone. However, this only 
applies to type A smoothers at Karanovo. Similar to Ilipinar, the chisel type at Karanovo closely resem- 
bles smoothers found at Uğurlu and other sites in Anatolia, with open and flattened shafts.94 


80 See Legrand and Sidéra 2007, pp. 67—75; Buc 2001, p. 546; Le Dosseur 2010, p. 707; Christidou 2005, pp. 92-98; 
Christidou and Legrand 2005, pp. 390-391. 

$1 For Hoca Cegme and Aşağı Pinar see Özdoğan 2013, pp. 182, 187. For Yenkapi see Kiziltan and Polat 2013, p. 123. 
For Barcin Hóyük see Gerritsen er al. 2013, pp. 98—99. 

82 See Buc 2011, p. 546; Camps-Fabrer 1966, p. 82. 

83 Marinelli 1995, p. 126. 

84 Hoglinger 1997, pp. 165-173. 
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A problem arises when objects labelled as chisels can also be labelled as smoothers. Each of these 
objects belongs to different tool groups, with chisels seen as a cutting tool and smoothers grouped 
as a polishing tool. If investigating comparative assemblages from a tool group level alone, this 
discrepancy in terminology could lead to incorrect assumptions regarding tool frequency. It could 
also affect analysis relating to the spread of certain objects: without a consistent set of terms, 
certain items may appear to be neglected at certain sites, when they have merely been labelled 
differently. 


Translation 


Complicating the issue further is translation from Turkish into English. English-language 
researchers working in Anatolia must process information recorded in both languages, as excava- 
tion teams principally comprise local researchers and workers. During the initial labelling of these 
artefacts, Turkish terms are often attributed to well-known objects. This is certainly the case for 
bone smoothers, known in Turkish as mablak. Some workers on a prehistoric site may identify 
a mablak and thus record this name on an object’s identification tag. For the Ugurlu assemblage, 
out of the 91 smoothers recorded, 35 were initially recorded as mablak, while the remaining were 
either labelled as worked bone (n = 41), or were given no label (n = 14). One object was identified 
as a spatula, a seemingly unusual outlier. However, mablak does not translate easily into English. 
According to the Cambridge Dictionary, mablak does not directly translate to ‘smoother,’ but 
rather to "spatula.'55 A problem arises in that a spatula is a separate type of tool, in both element 
and raw material selection. A spatula has a flat, broad shaft with elongated ends and is manu- 
factured on large animal rib bones, split lengthwise. In contrast, a smoother is usually constructed 
from a long bone of a medium-sized animal. At a group level, both tools belong to the ‘polishing 
tools’ category, but they clearly belong to distinctive types owing to variations in form and function. 
Furthermore, the Turkish word b1z translates to awl, but is also widely used to describe points 
more generally. As seen above, awls and points attract inconsistent labelling; thus, using zz to 
describe all points is as problematic as the term awl. 

Further translation issues arise when including other common academic languages, such as 
French and German. In general, bone tool specialists writing in languages other than English 
emphasise different aspects of type identification and are careful to assign detailed meaning to 
objects.8° The French tradition highlights the functional aspects of tools, with labels such as outils 
tranchants (cutting tools), trenchant (bevelled end) and outils perforants (piercing tools) that describe 
a general proposed function of a tool, rather than a specialised functional label. Labels written in 
German seem to emphasise tool form, mirroring some of the ambiguous English terms. Moreover, 
detailed descriptions are also needed to accompany labels as some terms relate to multiple objects. 
For example, beinmeiffel may refer to a chisel or a gouge, while g/dtter is translated into smoother 
or polisher. There is however a distinction between a specific ‘awl’ (pfrieme) and a more general 
‘point’ (bein ablen). 

Therefore, the combination of varied terminology between sites and translation inconsisten- 
cies creates a confusing situation for those unfamiliar with individual tool variations. Even when 


55 hrips://dictionary.cambridge.org/dictionary/turkish/spatula 
36 See Hóglinger 1997, pp. 157-196; Séfériadés 1992, pp. 99-112; Stordeur 1988; pp. 5-30; Camps-Fabrer 1966. 
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sites belong to the same region and period, as with the Neolithic sites of northwest and western 
Anatolia, terminology can vary. Overcoming this issue is not a simple task and requires a com- 
bination of strategies to assist in clarifying individual tool labels. 

The strategies outlined below are used to overcome, or at least acknowledge, terminological 
issues. The ultimate goal for these strategies is to: 1) situate bone tool types against others within 
a typology, 2) position bone tool types against regional parallels, 3) connect bone tool types with 
established typologies, and 4) create a system to easily identify and locate bone tool types across 
regions. The emphasis here is not to create an encompassing set of terms to be used at all sites; 
that would be irresponsible, as individual sites and regions contain multiple variations of com- 
mon bone tool types. Instead, these strategies are meant to assist in further clarification of worked 
bone terminology with the intention of achieving a general consensus of common tool groups, 


types and sub-types. 


An Assessment of Strategies Used to Assist Terminology 


Worked bone specialists use a combination of techniques to overcome problems related to 
terminology." However, a standardised practice for dealing with tool type labelling and cross- 
cultural comparisons is not widely promoted. The aim of listing these strategies here is to synthesise 
procedures and provide a clear statement for those who may be entering this field of study, or those 
wanting to further their understanding of bone tool types within an unfamiliar region. 


Intra-typology 


The creation of an intra-typology, or site-specific typology, involves two general steps. The first 
is a full description’ accompanying a bone tool label. A “full description” in this sense means 
recording as many variables as possible to provide a clearer picture of the tool described. This is 
included alongside basic stratigraphic information. A “full description” may include measurement 
data, photographs and illustrations of the object, raw material identification, the condition of 
each section (including the base, shaft and tip), colour, striation pattern, and striation location. 
It should be noted that time limits may apply during the recording phase, resulting in a lack of 
detailed descriptions; nevertheless, a typology with a detailed description is easier to compare. For 
northwest and western Anatolian bone tool studies, the creation of a ‘full description’ is common 
in most specialised reports.** Occasionally tools are given a label without further explanation, but 
these cases are limited to non-specialist studies.39 

The second step involves the analysis of tool types in relation to others within a given typology. 
The separation of tools into groups, types and if necessary, sub-types, allows for both large- and 
small-scale comparisons. This is particularly important when separating types, as their differences 
are often subjective to the researcher. Base treatment is often used as a way to differentiate tools 
of similar raw material and morphology. For instance, the separation between the needle and pin 


87 See Choyke and Schibler 2007, pp. 51-65; Russell 2005, pp. 339-369; Choyke 2007, pp. 641-665. 
88 Marinelli 1995; Erdalkiran 2017; Azeri 2015; Dekker 2014. 
89 Derin 2012, p. 182; Kiziltan and Polat 2013, p. 1235 Ozdogan 2013, pp. 174-182. 
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types in the Ugurlu assemblage involves base modification. Pins have a circular, slender shaft 
and pointed tip, which can be moderately rounded or sharp, while needles have pointed tips and 
are either incised on the distal lateral (sub-type A) or perforated at the base (sub-type B).9° The 
main difference concerns the shape of the shaft and the degree of working at the base. Use-wear 
analysis in the form of striation patterns and location is also used to support differences between 
types. Both are classified at a group level as ‘pointed tools’, but the slight modification of base 
morphology leads to different assigned types. Most specialist reports from the region describe types 
clearly in relation to one another.?* Non-specialist reports often rely on group labels to describe 
types, rarely separating tools further into sub-types.?? This is problematic, particularly when refer- 
ring to cross-cultural parallels, as the distribution of some types may be misleading. 

Overall, this approach is common for specialists working with bone tools, both within the 
region and externally.” Non-specialists tend to include a reduced descriptive section and limited 
explanation for relationality, which can lead to confusion over type labels. 


Inter-typology (Regional) 


Tool types should be positioned within a regional framework during the creation of a typology, 
as this enables a greater understanding of common regional types. Labels, or tool types, may even 
change for the researcher's own collection as he or she uncovers further evidence from comparable 
assemblages. Analysis of new bone tool assemblages must take into account labelling practices 
of regionally accepted tool types in order to create a set of consistent terminology. In most cases, 
regional labels can help guide the implementation of terms, especially for those unfamiliar with the 
region. For instance, as noted above, the smoother (mablak) tool type is common across Anatolian 
sites. Labelling of this tool at Ugurlu was based largely on the description of analogous tools at 
regionally comparable sites. In most cases, researchers must rely on published data to make these 
comparisons. Re-assessment of primary material can be difficult, especially when time is a limiting 
factor. In these cases, specialists often use photographs or illustrations to understand inaccessible 
regionally accepted types.?^ 

Sometimes an object label does not fit within the regionally accepted set of types. Further inves- 
tigation is then required to identify whether this is a problem of terminology, or an object unique 
to an assemblage. For example, the ‘chisel’ type at Ilipinar contains characteristics consistent with 
the ‘smoother’ type at Uğurlu and Ulucak.?5 This is also true for the ‘awl’ and ‘awl special’ type 
at Karanovo, which are akin to the ‘pin’ type at Ugurlu.% 

Comparison between assemblages is an important strategy in overcoming terminological issues, 
as certain tool types may already have regionally accepted terminology. Specialist reports usually 
provide a clear indication of regional parallels in relation to their own assemblage through the 
use of published data, especially photographs and illustrations. 


9° Paul and Erdogu 2017, pp. 370-371. 

2 Marinelli 1995; Erdalkiran 2017; Azeri 2015; Dekker 2014. 

2 Saglamtimur 2012, pp. 197-225; Çevik 2012, pp. 143-158; Gilingiroglu ef al. 2004, p. 50. 
2 Ayalon 2005; Luik 2013, pp. 24-37; Le Dosseur 2010, pp. 703-720. 

94 See Rabett 2005, p. 167. 

25 Marinelli p. 138. 

% Héglinger 1997, pp. 157-196. 
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Inter-typology (Cross-regional) 


In addition to comparable objects from the region, bone tool types are usually positioned against 
established worked bone typologies outside the region. Specialist reports from northwest and west- 
ern Anatolian bone tool collections frequently use terms and labels created by other specialists at 
sites in Europe and the Near East.?7 Typologies established by Camps-Fabrer, Schibler and Choyke 
are most popular in this regard. The typological classification set out by Camps-Fabrer is particu- 
larly favoured, due to its wide interpretation of types. These typologies create a system of tool 
groups that are then divided into more specific variants highlighting chronological and regional 
characteristics. 

For the Ugurlu material, this process of understanding a tool within a larger framework was 
attempted for each tool type. Given their ubiquity in the region, point type tools are a good exam- 
ple. Each sub-type point was given a parallel type from an established typology. This was based 
on raw material selection, element selection, base and tip modification, shaft morphology, and 
additional decorations. For instance, the Ugurlu sub-type D point (rounded and smoothed distal 
epiphysis) finds a parallel in Camps-Fabrer Type V, while a sub-type C point (split lengthwise 
with the distal end split in half) shares characteristics with Camps-Fabrer type III and Schibler 
type 1/2.?? Further sub-type parallels are detailed in Table 1. 


Table 1. Points at Ugurlu. 


Group | Type/Sub-type | Full description Regional parallels Cross-regional parallels 
Any worked object with a 
point pointed tip excluding needles or 

pins. 
Break on the shaft with a 
pointed proximal and no 
epiphysis or base. 
Length: 45.8 mm (Standard a 
Deviation [SD] 15.3) Ulucak Höyük point type A Tóth’s type id 

type A Width: 8 mm (SD 3.1) Ilipinar awl type A qe ou potat ped 

: Thickness: 2.5 mm (SD 0.9) MATES 
Pointed tools Siriations. obli 
triations: oblique and 

transverse, spread across all 
aspects of the surface 
Longitudinally split bone with Camps-Fabrer type II 
an intact distal end. The base is Schibler's type 1/1 
somewhat worked. Ulucak Héyiik point type B | Choyke no. 1 

type B L: 59.4 mm (SD 18.9) Ilpinar awl type A Payne type 2, type 3 
W: 12 mm (SD 3.2) Dikili Tash type IIIB, VIIA 
T: 2.7 mm (SD 1.6) Karanovo point/awl type A 
S: transverse Cave of Cyclops type B 


97 See Erdalkiran 2017; Azeri 2015; Dekker 2014. 
98 Rodanés Vincente 1987; Benito 1998; Beldiman 2007; Stordeur 1988. 
22 For a full list of parallels, with all tool types, see Paul 2016. 
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Group Type/Sub-type 


Full description 


Regional parallels 


Cross-regional parallels 


type C 


Split lengthwise with the distal 
end split in half. 

L: 60.7 mm (SD 14.4) 

W: 12.3 mm (SD 3.5) 

T: 2.9 mm (SD 1.7) 

S: horizontal and diagonal 


Ulucak Höyük point type C 
Ilipinar awl type B 


Camps-Fabrer type III 
Schibler type 1/2 

Chomko type II 

Dikili Tash type IVB, VIIA 
Karanovo point/awl type B 


type D 


Rounded and smoothed distal 
epiphysis. 

L: 60.9 mm (SD 19.2) 

W: 8.6 mm (SD 3.2) 

T: 2.9 mm (SD o.8) 

S: horizontal and diagonal 


Ulucak Hóyük point type D 
Ilipinar awl type B 


Camps-Fabrer Type V 


type E 


Angled proximal caused by 
abrasion on one lateral. 

L: 50.2 mm (SD 18.2) 

W: 8.5 mm (SD 2.3) 

T: 2.8 mm (SD 1.1) 

S: transverse 


Ulucak Hóyük point type E 


Dikili Tash type VIIB 
Karanovo point type C 


Pointed tools 


type F 


Decorations or additions made 
to the object's surface. Two 
motifs: zigzag and double- v." 
L: 44.5 mm (SD o.6) 

W: 6.8 mm (SD 0.4) 

T: 2.1 mm (SD o.6) 


type G 


Flattened and wide shaft, 
narrowing into a small rounded 
tip, also known as awls. 

L: 35 mm (SD 10.0) 

W: 8.9 mm (SD 2.0) 

T: 2 mm (SD 0.9) 

S: oblique and transverse 


Ulucak Höyük point type G 


Camps-Fabrer type IVa 


type H 


Pointed objects made on other 
elements beside metapodial 

or tibia bones. Raw materials 
include: incisor, femur, rib 
and ulna. 


Ilıpınar awl type C 


Karanovo awl type C 
Camps-Fabrer type I 


This strategy allows specialists to compare and track objects across regions. This is espe- 


cially important when investigating the large-scale movement of people and ideas, such as the 


spread of the Neolithic way of life across Anatolia. Investigating this aspect helps overcome 


terminological inconsistencies that may exist in the bone tool record. For instance, the ‘smoother 


label does not appear in the assemblages of northern Greece and Bulgaria during the Neo- 
lithic. However, parallel objects labelled ‘chisel’ are found at Dikili Tash and Karanovo.'?? 


100 Séfériadés 1992, pp. 100-101; Höglinger 1997, p. 161. 
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Like Ilıpınar, the difference between a ‘smoother’ and a ‘chisel seems to stem from its label. 
This strategy may help address such issues. 

Additionally, publication regarding worked bone collections can be limited, without the 
space to explain individual tool types in relation to other regional and cross-regional typologies. 
Displaying this information in a table may provide detailed support for the terminological 
shorthand used when mentioning objects in text. For instance, Choyke’s assessment and typology 
for the bone tools from Ecsegfalva 23 describe types in relation to regional and inter-regional 


101 This information was presented in a simple 


types, while also providing measurement data. 

table that positioned data under type labels. 
By comparing and contrasting objects using this strategy, tool types may be understood by 

specialists working in adjacent regions. This system of recording also keeps previously identified 


types intact, allowing the researcher to study type frequencies within and across regions. 


Database 


While the above three strategies are commonly used by worked bone specialists, and are 
effective in overcoming terminological problems, the fourth strategy — a centralised bone tool 
database — is lacking. The centralisation of worked bone material is already well established. 
The Worked Bone Research Group (WBRG), a working group of the International Council of 
Archaeozoology (ICAZ), was formed in June 2000 and provides a platform for communication 
between individuals studying worked hard animal tissues (especially bone, antler and ivory), with 
a special emphasis on archaeological finds.'?? While their website is an excellent resource, bring- 
ing together various sources of information, there is no database to quickly and efficiently search 
for various tool terminologies. 

The creation of a large, inter-regional database could lead to established types, or could inform 
researchers of each other's typologies. It could consolidate information already collected and pub- 
lished by researchers, allowing results to be understood across regions. A concise and user-friendly 
database used to position tools discovered onsite would also greatly assist with the strategies out- 
lined above. 

Large databases used for cross-cultural study are common in the field. The regular maintenance 
of and constant additions to online radiocarbon databases provide scholars with succinct infor- 
mation.'% These are updated frequently when new information becomes available. Additionally, 
the project Exploring Biogeography of Early Domestic Animals using Linked Open Data collated and 
published online over 200,000 zooarchaeological records from 13 Anatolian sites.'?* The Endangered 
Archaeology in the Middle East and North Africa (EAMENA) online database is also currently 
tracking threatened archaeological sites across these regions, with various levels of access to secure 


101 


Choyke 2007, pp. 641-665. 
For more information about the WBRG see www.wbrg.net/about. 

193 For published radiocarbon dates relating to the Neolithic in northwest and western Anatolia, see Reingruber and 
Thissen 2005, pp. 295—327. For an example of an online radiocarbon database see Bóhner and Schyle 2002-2006, http:// 
context-database.uni-koeln.de/. Interpretations can then be made once this radiocarbon data has been collected; for 
example, see Brami 2015, pp. 319-327. 

104 Arbuckle et al. 2014. 
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information." A similar approach of centralising data, in this case for bone tools, would greatly 
enhance understanding of this material type, especially for non-specialists. 

In its raw form, the database would look similar to Table 1. It could be separated into various 
navigable sub-fields and populated with data. For each site, the typologies would be divided by 
group, type and if necessary, sub-type, and each tool would be given a full description and placed 
in the right category. This tool would then be positioned against other typologies in the region, 
and within established cross-regional typologies. Approximate time constraints should apply; 
for instance, tools from a Neolithic context would not be compared to those from a Medieval 
context. This type of database could be presented as a searchable web platform, allowing user 
access with various levels of restriction depending on the status of published records. 

It is imperative that users be able to update and/or adjust fields, as this database will serve 
all researchers in the discipline. Furthermore, some specialists may not agree with all parallels 
presented. If a tool type is questioned, an asterisk could be placed next to the tool type in order 
to indicate a discrepancy. The original researcher could then address the comment to justify 
their position. 

The addition of photographs and illustrations within a database would also aid in solidifying 
labels, as specialists could easily compare and contrast certain tool aspects. Although subjec- 
tivity is inherent in this type of analysis, by combining viewpoints from multiple worked bone 
specialists, it is hoped that some objectivity will be gained via general consensus. This approach 
highlights the role of specialists and views bone tools and objects in terms of their raw material 
and morphology, hopefully leading to increased functional assessment with the aid of additional 
scientific investigation. 

The creation of a searchable bone tool database, while challenging, would be an excellent addition 
to the field of bone tool studies. Moreover, it would further assist in overcoming terminological 
inconsistencies, as types and labels would be viewed in relation to the wider sub-discipline. 


Conclusion 


The systematic study of bone tools is, to some extent, a recent addition to the archaeological 
discipline. No longer neglected and confined to the small finds section of reports, bone tools can 
provide important insights into the daily lives of those who created and used them. While specialist 
bone tool reports have increased in number and have moved away from purely typological analyses 
to include scientific avenues of investigation, tool labels are still assigned and used to describe tool 
types. The difficulty in providing consistent terminology from site to site, and region to region, is 
problematic given the nature of this type of research. As can be seen at sites across northwest and 
western Anatolia during the Neolithic, even with those that belong to the same region and period, 
discrepancies in tool labels are apparent. This issue becomes further complicated when adding 
translation variations from Turkish into English, French or German. The result is the continual 
addition of labels without, in some cases, firm identifying markers that connect those labels within 
intra- and inter-typologies. This article has attempted to address this problem by examining common 


195 For more information see http://eamena.arch.ox.ac.uk/resources/database-2/. 
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strategies used to aid those unfamiliar with the field or those wanting to compare their own assem- 
blage with regional and cross-regional collections. The discussion has highlighted the importance 
of specialists in creating and assessing tool types onsite, across a region, and between regions. As an 
additional future strategy, an online database could aid in this effort. Terminological issues would 
be apparent when positioning tools within a region, and within previously established bone tool 
typologies relative to a site’s period. This type of centralised database could also aid researchers by 
providing a better understanding of common tool types and the associated labels already prescribed 
to them by specialists. It is hoped that future studies will continue to improve a consistent worked 
bone terminology, moving towards a comprehensive and widespread understanding of bone tool 


types. 
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Abstract 


The present survey is the result of a review of the historical areas of Dehgolan and Ghorveh plains, Kurdistan. 
The purpose of this survey is to hypothesise, realise and draw up a settlement pattern for the Sassanid Era 
in the abovementioned areas, to study the Sassanid pottery there, and also to draw a map of Sassanid 
settlement, in order to contribute to the development of the knowledge and documentation of Sassanid 
pottery. Based on studies of the ceramics collected from 49 areas, 31 areas were distinguished as related to 
the Sassanid era. It seems that most of the areas were inhabited in several consecutive periods or at intervals 
by the Sassanids. Most of these people were permanent inhabitants of these areas. A great number of the 
ceramics obtained from these settlements are comparable with the Sassanid pottery of western Iran and 
can be considered part of the continuum of the pottery tradition of the previous Parthian era. Furthermore, 
most of these areas are located at c. 1 km away from rivers or other water resources, such as springs, and 
on gentle slopes on the hillside, which indicates the importance of water resources and the use of land with 
much lower gradient for agricultural purposes in this era. 


Key words: Sassanids, Pottery, Settlement Pattern, Dehgolan, Ghorveh 


Introduction 


In previous decades, archaeological surveys were considered merely a preliminary stage in 
choosing appropriate sites for long-term exploration by archaeologists, but more recently, archaeo- 
logical surveys have developed into a research method by means of which a considerable part of the 
gaps in knowledge left unfilled by archaeological excavations can be filled. While much work and 
attention has been devoted to the pre-historical era, there is no doubt that western Iran was 
of great importance in the historical period and especially in the Sassanid era. The majority of 
Sassanid studies carried out have been in Kermanshah Province, including those of Kleiss in Bistoon, 
Edward Keall in Yazdgerd Castle, and Kambakhsh Fard in Kangavar.? In recent years, some other 
studies have been carried out, including one conducted by Youssef Moradi in some significant 


1 This review plan was carried out as a survey with the authorisation number 932/136/7/864 of the Cultural Heritage 
Organization of Kurdistan Province in September 2014 as a part of the MA archaeology thesis completed by J. Samadi, 
with the financial support of Shahre Kord University and the cooperation and consultancy of the authors of this article 
(the thesis is unpublished and kept in the archive of the Cultural Heritage Organization of Kurdistan Province). All 
drawings and photographs in this article are the author’s own. 

2 Kleiss 1970; Keall and Keall 1981; Kambakhsh Fard 1971. 
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areas of the Sassanids in Kermanshah Province, and another investigation, conducted by Ali 
Hazhbari, in Ghasre Shirin (2005) and Dallahoo (2007).3 Since most studies have been focussed 
on the architecture of the abovementioned areas, and few studies have been carried out on pottery 
data of the historical era, the existing information about Sassanid pottery in the west of Iran is 
still too little and insignificant, in spite of all the attempts to increase the range of historical 
information related to this period. 


Research Background and Methodology 


Ghorveh and Dehgolan are towns located in the central part of the Zagros Mountains (Map 1), 
and compared with other parts of Zagros, are much less known archaeologically. Apparently, the 
first archaeological surveys in these areas were carried out by Eghbal Azizi in 1991.4 Other archaeo- 
logical surveys were carried out by Zahed Karimi in South Yeilagh (countryside) in 2007 and by 
Ali Behnia on the settlement patterns of the Parthian era in the south of Kurdistan Province in 
2008. As is evident, none of these studies covers all parts of these two plains, and none of them 
has surveyed these areas in the Sassanid era. In this study, there has been an attempt to start the 
first phase of a process based on the redevelopment of the historic sites of Dehgolan and Ghorveh 
plains in order to identify Sassanid ceramics as well as to create a settlement plan for this period 
in these regions. Confirming this settlement plan requires further phases of the process, including 
exploration, excavation and drilling activities in these areas. The following data have been obtained 
through a systematic surface artefact survey and collection. 


Political Geography of the Towns of Ghorveh and Dehgolan 


Dehgolan is a town located in the eastern part of Kurdistan Province and is 55 km away from 
Sanandaj. Dehgolan is connected to Bijar and Divandare in the north, to Ghorveh in the east, 
to Kamyaran and Songhor Kolyaia in the south, and to Sanandajat in the west. It consists of an 
urban area called Dehgolan, two central sections, Bolbolan Abad, and five rural districts.Ó It is said 
that this area is called Dehgolan because of an abundance of white and yellow rose-like flowers 
called ‘Vol’ that are grown widely in this plain in the spring. Dehgolan (Devolan) means ‘the 
Village of Vols’.7 

Ghorveh is another town of Kurdistan Province connected to Bijar in the north, to Hamedan 
in the east and southeast, to Songhor (Kermanshah Province) in the south, and to Sanandaj in the 
west. The town of Ghorveh is situated 87 km from Sanandaj and is on the route from Hamedan 


3 Unpublished reports of the Cultural Heritage Organization of Kermanshah. 

4 Azizi 1999. 

> Karimi 2007; the results of the current author’s 2008 survey are kept at the Documentation Centre of the Cultural 
Heritage Agency of Kurdistan. 

$ “National Population and Housing Census 2011,” Statistical Yearbook. Statistical Center of Iran. 

7 Mahmoudi 2013, p. 83. 
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Map r. The location of Dehgolan and Ghorveh in Kurdistan Province. 


to Sanandaj. It is located within the orbit of 47°48 E (longitude) and 35°10’ N (latitude), at an 
altitude of 1906 m above sea level. This relatively high altitude has created a particular climate in 
the region, with very cold winters including heavy snow, and relatively cool summer breezes. 
Some factors that affected the creation of this town included gushing springs in the north, sea- 
sonal rivers, and fertile plains that have sustained life in this area for centuries. Ghorveh was a 
small village at first, but later it was developed because it was situated on the main route of Iran 
connecting the east to the west of the country.? 

Urban areas include Ghorveh, Serish Abad, Dizaj and Delbaran.? In the past, this region was 
known as Ghorveh Ghaslan or Ghasran. There are also two other towns with the same name in 
Hamedan and Zanjan Provinces." There are two interpretations of the meaning of the name 
Ghorveh. First, in the Dehkhoda dictionary, the name Ghorveh is taken from 'Ghorv', meaning 
a land that is not cut. Considering the location of Ghorveh on a wide plain, this meaning could 
be correct. Secondly, the original Kurdish word for Ghorveh is “Golve”, meaning a place full of 
flowers. Given the current location of Ghorveh on a plain full of poppies, this interpretation seems 
to be more logical." Dehgolan and Ghorveh plains, along with Garoos (Bijar) plain, are some of 
the most prominent of Kurdistan Province, covering an area of about 200,000 ha.” Due to the 
high density of mountains in Kurdistan Province, there are not many vast plains.? 


8 Zarei 2015, p. 44. 

2 "National Population and Housing Census 2011,” Statistical Yearbook. Statistical Center of Iran. 
10 Zarei 2013, p. 44. 

" Mahmoudi 2015, p. 82. 

12 [rani and Vahdani 2012, p. 12. 

3 Zarei 2013, p. 21. 
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Dehgolan and Ghorveh in Historical Eras 


Dehgolan and Ghorveh, and Kurdistan generally, were part of the lands that were ruled by 
the Median empire. This government had common borders with the Manna Kingdom in the 
north, Assyria in the west, and Elam and New Babylon in the south and southwest. The Median 
land was divided into states that were run as autonomous small states."4 After the fall of the 
Medians, like the rest of Iran, these areas were under the rule of Achaemenids, Parthians and 
then Sassanids. 

Although over the last few decades scattered investigations and brief explorations have been 
carried out in Kurdistan Province, these studies have not been sufficiently consistent or complete; 
therefore, this area requires a systematic and comprehensive survey to identify places for further 
exploration and archaeological research. Based on the surveys carried out, 750 places have been 
registered in the list of national sites. The surveys undertaken in this area indicate that sites 
related to the historical era are more evident than for other eras, and most of them are associated 
with the Parthian and Sassanid periods. Thus there is more evidence of settlement during his- 
torical era than the prehistoric eras.'ó 

Agriculture and commerce were two main factors determining the economy of the Parthian era, 
and the majority of the population earned their living through agriculture." In the Sassanid era, 
agriculture was also the basis of the economy. It was implemented by both irrigation and rain-fed 
methods, rearing livestock such as sheep, goats, cows, pigs, and horses." Cultivation and tillage 
was so important that peasants became a valued social class. Based on Zoroastrian and Islamic 
sources, the ancestry of peasants goes back to Vigerd, Hooshang’s brother, the mythological king 
of Iran. The peasants were the representatives of the government among the villagers and their 
main responsibility was tax collection.” It should also be noted that peasants were considered to 
be first-grade farmers.?? Therefore, it can be said with certainty that the Iranians must have chosen 
areas for their settlement that had high natural potential for farming, ranching and rearing live- 
stock.? The existence of various natural hills, mostly near to each other, with cultural relics related 
to the Parthian and Sassanid eras shows the importance of the region in those eras, probably due 
to the favourable climate, fertile lands and its location on the route from Iran to Rome. These 
settlements were single-period in some cases but were mostly multi-period, starting from the 
Parthian era or even earlier and continuing even after the Sassanid era up to the Islamic period. 
The remaining relics from this era are some building stones and pottery fragments with diverse 
designs and patterns. 


14 Zarei 2013, p. 88. 

5 These 750 sites are all the ones listed by the Kurdistan Cultural Heritage Office relating to all the periods 
identified in all the cities and towns in Kurdistan Province. Most have not been classified based on their establishment 
ages or construction dates and are only referred to in general terms; for example, “historical periods” instead of “Sassanid 
Period”. For the list of national sites, see Zarei 2013, p. 95. 

16 Tabani 2001, p. 208. 

17 Sarfaraz and Firouzmandi 2002, p. 209. 

18 Tafazoli 2008, p. 52. 

12 Tafazoli 2008, p. 52. 

20 Tavoosi and Mirzai 2004, p. 53. 

2 Tavakoli 2013, p. 260. 
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The Art of the Sassanid Era with an Emphasis on Pottery 


Sassanid art was inherently a courtier art that always sought to substantiate its association 
with the artistic traditions of the Achaemenid Empire. Sassanid art took on more Iranian fea- 
tures than the previous Parthian art did. In fact, Sassanid art was the final stage of one of the 
significant art changes that had started about 4000 years before in Iran and Mesopotamia.” 
There was no obvious development in the pottery industry in comparison with previous eras. 
The reason is obvious: it was because in this period new industries started to develop and people 
mainly preferred precious metals such as gold and silver, found abundantly in Iran, and then 
used other metals like copper and brass for their daily needs. Pottery was only for poor people. 
Since people were allegedly richer in the Sassanid period than in other periods, they paid little 
attention to pottery and no serious attempts were made to design and beautify the ceramics. The 
pottery vessels preserved from the Sassanid era are those made to satisfy daily needs; therefore, 
most of them are jugs, pitchers and large containers manufactured in clay, the most inexpensive 
material.?? 

Despite the fact that there have been excavations at important sites related to the Sassanid 
era, such as Bishapour, Firoozabad, Estakhr, Khaje Mountain, Naghshe Rostam, Shosh and 
Takhte Soleiman,?* the research carried out on Sassanid pottery has been even more limited 
than that devoted to Parthian pottery. Most of these excavations took place in the last few 
decades, and the Sassanid layers were found covered with a thick layer of Islamic-era materials. 
It is possible that subsequent settlements of the Islamic era may have contaminated the layers 
related to the Sassanid era.” In the Sassanid pottery samples, like the ones related to the other 
historical periods of Iran, we rarely see the use of elaborate decoration, which caused the exca- 
vators of late 19th and early 20th centuries, who mainly concentrated their attention on com- 
mercial purposes or enhancing personal collections, to pay less attention to these areas. 

The first attempt to investigate Sassanid pottery was through a collection of findings published 
by Richard Ettinghausen. These studies are based on the best objects found in Mesopotamian 
sites or from unknown sources.?7 Although Ettinghausen identified three main stages of pottery 
development from the Parthian era to the early Islamic period, his results are not sufficiently 
complete and comprehensive.?? On the other hand, distinguishing Sassanid pottery from Parthian 
pottery appears difficult and impractical. Following the studies of Ettinghausen on Sassanid pottery, 
different people conducted surveys on different areas governed by the Sassanid Dynasty, including 
Yazdgerd Tower, Hunting Ground (Preserve) of Khosrow, Tell Mahuz, Takhte Soleiman, Merv 
and Haji Abad,” which contributed significantly to knowledge of the pottery of the Sassanid era. 


2 Bussagli and Scerrato 2003, p. 35. 

33 Nafisi 2008, pp. 223-224. 

24 Sale 1941 (Bishapour); Huff and Gignoux 1976 (Firoozabad); Schmidt 1940 (Estakhr); Stein 1937 (Khaje Mountain); 
Herzfeld 1933 (Naghshe Rostam); Dieulafoy 1887 (Shosh); Navman 1996 (Takhte Soleiman). 

25 Boucharlat and Haerinck 1991, p. 304. 
Mahjoor et al. 2009, p. 144. 
27 Ettinghausen 2008. 
Ettinghausen 2008. 

22 Keall and Keall 1981 (Yazdgerd Tower); Rahbar 2009 (Hunting Ground of Khosrow); Ricciardi 1970 (Tell Mahuz); 
Schnyder 1975 (Takhte Soleiman); Puschnigg 2006 (Merv); Azarnoush 1994 (Haji Abad). 
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While some of the ceramics of the Sassanid era are green-glazed, bluish and with highlighted 
decorations, most of them are simple unglazed pots, and where the potter created some decora- 
tions and designs on them, these are generally template- or stamp-like, using common motifs of 
the Sassanid era, repeated also on textiles, mouldings and carved seals. These motifs most often 
take the form of grazing horned deer, partridges, roosters, guinea fowl or peacocks, geometric and 
plant designs, all of which are considered to be distinctively characteristic of Sassanid ceramics, 
as opposed to Parthian.?? 


The Pottery Found at Sassanid Sites Located in the Dehgolan and Ghorveh Plains 


This study includes the data collected through systematic surface artefact survey at the sites. 
The objects of the survey were approximately 49 sites related to the historical era of Ghorveh and 
Dehgolan, Kurdistan, of which c. 31 had pottery data related to the Sassanid era (see Map 2). 
The existing settlements at these 31 sites have mostly multi-period forms, including the settle- 
ment periods before or after the Sassanids. These places include: Gooy Hill (Aji Chai), Sheida 
Hill, Mavali Hill, Jazhni Castle, Ghezlar Hill, Leili Hill, Delbaran Darsi Castle, Kohne Castle 
(Takye Sofla), Emamzade Ghasem, Nazem Abad Hill, Zang Abad Hill, and Goor Tappeh (Goor 
Hill), which are associated with the Ghorveh plains. The other regions, associated with Dehgolan 
plains, include Ghale Kohne (old castle, Ghelghele), Morad Hasel Hill, Miri Hill, Eyne Aali 
Hill, Zafar Abad, Ghale Kohne (Tobreriz), Darshid Hill, Weis Hill, Gorkurd Hill, Hamashari Hill, 
Dehkohne (Bakhche Meryam), Dehkohne and Ghalekohne (Ghori Chai), Lan Castle (Tilkouh), 
Kanibagr Hill, Eynak Hill, Kabood Hill, Dilatabad Hill, and Ghale Ghabrha Nagharekhan 
Hill. 

We will describe some significant examples in the following section. 


Mavali Dosar Hill (Qs) 


This region is c. 1 km from Dosar, a village located in Chardoli, Ghorveh. It is located on the 
right side of the Sanandaj-Hamedan road. Its geographical coordinates are 35%04'49.4” N, 
48%01'56.8” E. This ancient site is an oval-shaped hill, the height of which above the surround- 
ing ground is 1 m. There is an old well that is half-ruined c. 10 km to the northwest of this hill, 
which is a strong clue for finding this region. The vegetation includes thistles, and wild and salt 
marsh plants that cover the hill surface semi-intensively. The cultural materials of this region 
include abundant pieces of clay ceramics scattered all over the hill surface and over c. 200 m of 
the land surrounding it. The dispersion of ceramics on the hill surface is much denser than on the 
surrounding land. Some structures must have been built with clay bricks, because no sign can be 
seen of rubble from building materials commonly used in the Sassanid era for construction pur- 
poses in this region. This fact might be an indication of the nomadic nature of the region, or the 
structures may have been used as a workshop space in that era. It covers an area of c. 60 x 50 m 
(Figs 1-3; Table 1). 


30 Tohidi 2013, p. 189. 
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Map 2. Map of Sassanid distribution in Dehgolan and Ghorveh, Kurdistan. Q1: Gooy Hill (Aji Chai); Q2: Sheida 
Hill; Qs: Mavali Hill; Q7: Jazhni Castle; Qro: Ghezlar Hill; Qui: Leili Hill; Qrz: Darsi Castle (Delbaran Hill); 
Q16: Kohne Castle Hill (Old Castle Hill); Q17: Emam Ghasem (Emamzade Ghasem); Qro: Nazem Abad Hill; 
Q23: Zang Abad Hill; Q24: Goor Tappeh (Goir Tappeh); D2: Morad Hasel Hill; D3: Miri Hill; D4: Eyne Aali 

Hill (Eyne Ali); Ds: Old Castel Hill; D8: Zafar Abad (Clay-making Oven); Dro: Ghala Koon (Ghale Kohne) 
(Old Castle); Dir: Dehrashid Hill; Dr2: Weis Hill; Drs: Gorkurd Hill (Gabr Kord); D16: Hamashari Hill 
(Mohammad Shahri); D17: Dehkohne Hill; D18: Dehkohne and Ghalekohne; D19: Ghalekohne Hill; 
D20: Ghalelan Lan; Dar: Kanibager Hill (Bager); D22: Eynak Hill; D 23: Ghale Ghabrha Hill; 

D 24: Dolat Abad Hill; D25: Kabood Hill (Please note that due to security issues, 
it is not possible to provide exact geographical coordinates of the sites). 
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Fig. 1. A view of Mavali Hill from the northwest side, next to the water well. 
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Fig. 2. Sassanid ceramics from Mavali Hill. 
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Fig. 3. Ceramics from Mavali Hill. 
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Table 1: Descriptive table of the Mavali Hill ceramics 
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Ghezlar Hill (Qro) and Leili Hill (Qux) 


These two ancient regions, along with the Orooj Hessari region (associated with the Iron Age up 
to the Parthian era), are located in Mallouje, a village in Delbaran section, Ghorveh. Geographical 
coordinates of Ghezlar Hill and Leili Hill are 35%18"07.5” N, 47%5634.0” E and 35%17'59.9” N, 
47°56°38.3” E, respectively. The height of Leili Hill above the surrounding lands is c. 10 m, but 
for Ghezlar Hill it is only c. 6 m. These hills are located c. 200 m apart, beside the Nooradarsi 
River, in the Ardobazar region, and c. 1 km from the Orooj Hessari Hill. Leili Hill is higher, as 
stated above, and due to the flatness of the surrounding lands, it can be seen easily from afar. 
This region is also closer to the river and is situated in grasslands and hay-lands around the river. 
Leili Hill has relatively dense vegetation that has covered the entire surface of the hill, but the 
Ghelar Hill vegetation is less dense. Building rubble and broken pieces of pottery that are similar 
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to each other can be found abundantly in both of these regions. Most probably, both hills had a 
common culture and are related to a single settlement period. Dispersion of cultural materials is 
heavy on the surface of these two regions and the density of cultural data decreases with distance 
from the main areas. Here the dispersion of cultural materials is not very significant and it can 
only be seen up to c. 25 m away from the historical site. One reason for this deficit is ploughing 


and the manipulation of the surrounding lands for agricultural purposes (Figs 4-8; Table 2). 


Fig. 4. Eastern view of Ghezlar Hill. 


Fig. 5. Northern view of Leili Hill. 
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Fig. 6. Ceramics from Ghezlar Hill. 
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Fig. 7. Ceramics from Leili Hill. 
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Fig. 8. Ceramics from Leili Hill, showing decorative designs. 
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Table 2: Descriptive table of the Ghezlar Hill and Leili Hill Ceramics 
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Miri Begejan Hill (D3) 


Miri Hill is c. 1.5 km from Begejan, toward Tazabad, a village situated in the central part of 
Dehgolan. It is located at the geographical coordinates of 35°23’11.1” N, 47%27'51.4” E. This site 
is in the form of a hill, 3 m high above the surrounding land and c. 100 m from the asphalt 
road. There is a drainage stream of agricultural water between hill and road. Much of this area 
is planted with wheat; this is one reason for erosion decreasing the height of this hill. Another 
reason for the erosion and destruction of this site is the past use of its soil to level the land 
around the hill, which has not only destroyed the main site, but has also disturbed the cultural 
data and distributed it further away. The vegetation of this area includes some wheat farms 
that exist in the southern and western parts of the hill, and also low-density thistle and arid 
plants in other parts. Cultural data existing in this region includes building stones above and 
around the hill to c. 100 m in the surrounding areas, and pottery fragments from the histori- 
cal and Islamic eras that can be found abundantly on the hill surface and several kilometres 
further toward Begejan, along the Telvar River. This river intersects with the river of Tazabad 
Gavmishan (Cham Gawra) c. 500 m east of the hill.* There are two hypotheses regarding the 
high dispersion of the cultural data in this region: it is likely that the population inhabiting this 
area was so large in the historical eras, and also in the early Islamic period, that it occupied the 
entire region of the river margin up to the area which is now called Begejan village. In that case, 
it could be considered one of the main population centres, or an ancient city, in those eras. The 
existence of an old, vast cemetery located 100 m from Begejan village, and the possibility that 
the cemetery belongs to the same ancient city, strengthens this hypothesis. In addition, the state- 
ments of the native inhabitants of Begejan concerning this hill, handed down orally by their 
ancestors, confirm this hypothesis. The second hypothesis is that the wide-ranging dispersion of 
the pottery in this region is due to the soil of this hill being utilised to level the surrounding 
lands, which, in turn, led to the dispersal of the cultural data from the main site into its sur- 
rounds. However, the extremely wide region containing the pottery and the difficulty of displac- 
ing such a large amount of soil in that era decreases the likelihood of the second hypothesis. 
Clarification on this issue requires further exploration and excavation in this region (Figs 9—11; 


Table 3). 


3 ‘Cham’ and ‘Gawra’ are both Kurdish words: ‘Cham’ means river and ‘Gawra means big/large. The Sultan 
Mountains are located near Alipinak village. This river joins the Telvar River near Begejan village (soo m from Miri 
Hill) and continues first to Ghezallozan and then to the Caspian Sea. 
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Fig. 9. Miri Hill from the northwest. 
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Fig. 10. Ceramics from Miri Hill. 
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Fig. 11. Ceramics from Miri Hill ceramics, showing decorative designs. 
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Table 3. Descriptive table of the Miri Hill ceramics 
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Morad Hasel Hill (D2) 


Morad Hasel Hill is located 2 km from Begejan village, toward Chahmgawra (Tazabad village), 
Dehgolan. Its geographical coordinates are 35?23'49.0" N, 47°27'46.4” E. This area is in the form 
of a hill, which is 3 m high above the surface of surrounding land and situated beside the Tazabad 
River, in the agricultural territory of Begejan village. The steepest slope of the hill is located in 
the east and northeast. Due to wheat cultivation carried out over the entire hill surface, erosion 
has been so great that recognising the hill from afar is very difficult. The only feature helping 
recognition is the spoil heaps resulting from some illegal excavations. The vegetation of the hill 
includes rain-fed wheat in the southern and western parts. This vegetation gives way to grazing 
land in the northeast, which overlooks the river at a greater height. The cultural materials found 
in this region include just a few pottery fragments, maybe because of annual ploughing of the 
main site and surrounding regions. Pottery fragments can be found up to c. 100 m from the peak 
of the hill, in much fewer numbers than those scattered on the top of the hill. Some other cultural 
materials found in this place are building stones that have been pulled out of the soil as a result 
of illegal excavations. It seems that the ceramics of this region are categorised as charred and pos- 
sibly ritual (Figs 12-14; Table 4). 
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Fig. 12. Morad Hasel Hill from the northwest. 
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Fig. 13. Ceramics from Morad Hasel Hill. 
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Fig. 14. Ceramics from Morad Hasel Hill, showing decorative designs. 

Table 4. Descriptive table of the Morad Hasel Hill ceramics 
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General Analysis of the ceramics from the Sassanid regions of Dehgolan and Ghorveh 


Conducting a survey on the ceramics collected from Dehgolan and Ghorveh plains is the only 
way to identify whether these regions are related to the Sassanid era or not in the pre-excavation 
stage. These ceramics constitute the main cultural material of this region. The only painted pottery 
related to the Sassanid era was found in Ds Kohne Ghale Hill; it was covered with whitish slip, 
had a buff fabric and was wheelmade. Painting on these ceramics includes a brown horizontal stripe 
situated under the rim of the pot. Other Sassanid ceramics of this region have incised patterns with 
geometric shapes, pectinate lines, rope-shaped lines, dotted incised decorations and added button 
decoration. A large number of them have relatively thick surface slip with a dark and light brown, 
dark and light buff, beige and milky colour range. Regarding technical features, the ceramics obtained 
from these sites are divided into two types: simple ceramics without decoration or pattern, and 
simple ceramics decorated with patterns. 


Simple (Plain) Ceramics without Decoration or Pattern 


The majority of the ceramics obtained from the Sassanid regions of Dehgolan and Ghorveh 
come under this subcategory. This pottery has a clay fabric with a colour range of dark and light 
buff?, dark and light brown, cream, milky, dark and light red, grey, light green, beige and orange. 
The chamotte (grog or fire sand) used in making these ceramics is often soft sand, and in some 
cases, especially in large containers, sand with coarse grains of mica and limestone particles. Some 
of these ceramics have surface slip on both sides, or just the exterior surface. This surface slip also 
has a colour range of dark and light buff, red, white, cream, dark and light brown, beige and 
green. The majority of the ceramics were wheelmade and only a limited number of them were 
handmade, the latter technique often associated with big containers. The simple ceramics with 
no decoration in the Sassanid regions of Dehgolan and Ghorveh have different shapes and include 
different types of bowls, jugs and crocks (Mavali Hill, Fig. 3: 1-9; Morad Hasel Hill, Fig. 14: 1-4; 
Miri Hill, Fig. 11: 1-6). 


Simple (Plain) Ceramics with Decoration 


The decoration of this group of ceramics obtained from the Sassanid era contexts in Dehgolan 
and Ghorveh is mostly found on their exterior surface and, rarely, on the containers” rims. These 
decorations include incised grooves (in the form of straight and wavy deep lines, straight and 
wavy pectinate lines, detached pectinate lines, and incised dotted lines) and additional decorations 
(button shape, stripe, ribbon and rope shape). The fabric of this type of ceramic is well levigated 
and has a colour range of dark and light buff, light brown, dark red, and beige. The chamotte 
used in making them includes soft sand, and especially for large containers, coarse grains, mica 
and limestone particles. Some of the ceramics of this group have surface slip with a dark buff, 
brown and milky colour range on both the interior and exterior surface, while some others have 
this colour range just on the exterior surface. In none of the Sassanid containers of this region 
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could we find signs of the use of metal oxide for surface finish or patterns and decorations and 
most of the surfaces are self-slipped (Leili Hill, Figs 7: 11, 8: 11; Ghezlar Hill, Fig. 6: 2-3). 
Considering the available comparanda and given that the region is located in the west of Iran, 
it can be concluded that this region has been mainly influenced by the west of the country, 
Yazdgerd castle regions, the Hunting Ground of Khosrow, and Goori Ramavand Castle.3? Of 100 
fragments of comparable ceramics of the Sassanid regions of Ghorveh and Dehgolan, about 81 
are comparable with those of the western region. This region is close to the Mesopotamian 
region, Tell Mahuz,? and in the northwest, Takhte Soleiman, Oltan Ghalasi and the Mahaneshan 
area,>+ with the possibility of a connection existing between them. Therefore, these Sassanid areas 
may have been influenced by them as well. There are signs of cultural influence from other regions 
in this part of the country, such as, in the northeast, Merv, the Gorgan Wall and Haji Abad, 
providing evidence of the existence of cultural relations between these regions in the Sassanid era. 


Conclusion 


Studying and comparing the ceramics related to the Sassanid era in Ghorveh and Dehgolan 
with areas enjoying specific and clear chronologies indicated that a considerable number of 
these ceramics can be compared with those of the western regions of Iran; for example, Yazdgerd 
Castle, Goori Ramavand Castle, and in the northwest, Takhte Soleiman, Oltan Ghalasi; of 
Mesopotamia, the Telmahoz regions; and of other parts of Iran, such as in the northeast, Merv, 
the Gorgan Wall, and finally, the central plateau, Khorehe.3° Therefore, it can be concluded that 
the ceramics of this region in the Sassanid era were influenced considerably by the ceramic style 
of the west of the country. In addition, thanks to its closeness to the northwest and the evidence 
of a relationship with other regions, including Mesopotamia, some similarities can be detected 
between the ceramics of this region and the ceramics of the aforesaid regions. 

Regarding the fact that the area under the present study is geographically considered to be a 
plain, remembering that plains have been historically used for agricultural purposes, and consid- 
ering some factors like the high number of ancient deposits in this area, the wide span of the sites 
under study, the existence of architectural relics in the region, the presence of the fragments of 
crocks used for food storage, the soil texture of these areas, the height of the sites, and the location 
of most of the sites beside the river or water sources, it can be concluded that the majority of the 
Sassanid-era sites of Dehgolan and Ghorveh were possibly sedentary. Furthermore, the existence 
in these areas of relics or data related to the eras before and after the Sassanid era not only empha- 
sises the sedentary nature of these sites, but also indicates their multi-period nature. The existence 
of some nomadic settlements in these two areas in the Sassanid era is also undeniable, but the 
presence of this type of settlement (colonies and immigrant settlement) in the hillsides and higher 


32 Keall and Keall 1981 (Yazdgerd castle regions); Rahbar 2009 (Hunting Ground of Khosrow); Hassan Pour 2010, 
2012 (Goori Ramavand). 

3 Ricciardi 1970. 

34 Schnyder 1975 (Takhte Soleiman); Alizadeh 2007 (Oltan Ghalasi); Khosrozadeh and Ali 2005 (Mahaneshan). 

35 Puschnigg 2006 (Merv); Priestman 2013 (Gorgan Wall); Azarnoush 1994 (Haji Abad). 

36 Keall and Keall 1981 (Yazdgerd Castle); Hassan Pour 2012 (Goori Ramavand); Schnyder 1975 (Takhte Soleiman); 
Alizadeh 2007 (Oltan Ghalasi); Ricciardi 1970 (Tell Mahuz regions); Puschnigg 2006 (Merv); Priestman 2013 (Gorgan 
Wall); Rahbar 2009 (Khorehe). 
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areas is outside the scope of this study. It should be noted that in equal environmental circum- 
stances, the sites have an inclination to the north of the aforesaid cities. Perhaps the main reasons 
for this are the low altitude of these regions and the existence of appropriate and adequately 
fertile lands for agricultural purposes, as well as the accessibility of rivers to provide a good supply 
of water. In addition, the results of this research revealed that environmental factors were very 
important for the inhabitants of this region in the Sassanid era in their choice of the right and 
proper place to live. Generally, it can be said that a high percentage of settlements were in places 
with good circumstances for living in every aspect, including accessibility to water resources, the 
presence of slopes and the appropriate direction of the slopes and other natural factors. The further 
a region was away from the appropriate environmental factors, the fewer people tended to live 
there. In most of these sites, the ceramics related to the Sassanid era were seen along with ceramics 
related to the Parthian era. As mentioned above, distinguishing Parthian and Sassanid pottery 
needs careful laboratory examination as well as further field studies, including excavation in these 
sites. It seems the only possible way to do this in the initial stages is to compare and contrast 
them with the index sites of each era. 
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Khirbet Kerak Ware in the Southern 
Levant — A case of ethnic identity? 


Sareeta ZAID 


Abstract 


Archaeological studies of ethnicity and identity have increasingly gained traction throughout the late 20th 
and early 21st centuries. Although archaeological thought into the interpretation of material culture for 
the detection of sociocultural identities has grown in sophistication over time, this theorisation has often 
occurred in lieu of developing practical frameworks of analysis applicable to the artefactual record. Studies 
have shown that transparency and holism are paramount in considering archaeological identities, due to 
the influential nature of the contexts in which the researcher and subject of research are situated, and the 
impact of this on interpretation. This situational approach is essential in the study of Khirbet Kerak Ware, 
a handmade ceramic presenting in a core morphological range in the Early Bronze III Southern Levant. 
Khirbet Kerak Ware differs in typology, decoration and manufacturing technique from other Southern 
Levantine pottery and does not demonstrate ceramic development in this region, indicating its foreign 
nature. Accordingly, trade, diffusion or migration have been proposed as possible mechanisms for the dis- 
semination of Khirbet Kerak Ware. In particular, strong parallels have been noted between Khirbet Kerak 
Ware and the Kura-Araxes cultural complex of Anatolia and the Transcaucasus. 


Ethnic identity, as a growing field of archaeological inquiry, is often subject to greater difficulties 
than the study of ethnicity in other social sciences. This is because archaeological contexts are often 
not directly accessible to those who study them. The subsequent emphasis on robust theoretical 
modes of analysis has occurred to the detriment of developing practical and suitable frameworks 
for the archaeological study of ethnicity. 

Southern Levantine Early Bronze Age ceramic Khirbet Kerak Ware offers a key case study for 
applying theoretical principles of ethnic identity to the archaeological record. The lack of a trace- 
able ceramic predecessor in the region for this pottery type has prompted the belief that it must 
have originated elsewhere. Notable parallels in vessel typology and style have been identified in 
the Kura-Araxes ceramic tradition of Anatolia and the Transcaucasus. 


Understanding Ethnicity 


To comprehend the situation of Khirbet Kerak Ware in the Southern Levant properly, one 
must first understand ethnicity. Ethnicity is a component of the broader concept of identity, 
which consists of individual, social and cultural factors.’ Recently, awareness of identity’s personal 
nature has developed with the understanding that one’s identity is founded in the consciousness 


* Kidd 2002, p. 7. 
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of group members and non-members through ‘subjective self-definition.’ As a result, researchers 
now place greater importance on the subjective and contextual experiences of group members, 
rather than on the ascription of objective cultural group traits.” 

Social anthropologist Frederik Barth’s Ethnic Groups and Boundaries provides the basis for 
current conceptualisations of ethnic identity as a ‘situational’ phenomenon that must be studied 
contextually in a manner that parallels its construction? This has challenged pre-existing views 
regarding the static and innate nature of ethnicity, instead proposing that individuals pass between 
categories of identity to advance interests or minimise losses.^ 

This conceptualisation of ethnicity has consequent difficulties for the study of identity in 
archaeology. A key issue is whether archaeologists can detect ideas in the material record or if they 
can only detect past behaviours that accumulate to produce archaeological assemblages. Hodder 
has argued that, although archaeologists can reconstruct ideas from material culture, this does not 
necessarily represent the thoughts of past peoples. However, additional supporting evidence can 
strengthen the veracity of such reconstructions.’ The limitations of the archaeological record must 
be considered to determine whether questions of ethnicity are appropriate and convincingly demon- 
strable on a case-by-case basis. 

In addition to limitations of the material culture record, archaeological theorisation of ethnicity 
is still lacking. Primordialism — the notion that cultural traits are innate, involuntary and ascribed 
at birth — is often placed in opposition to instrumentalism. Instrumentalism is concerned with 
the influence of economic and political factors on how ethnicity is embedded in and mediates 
social relations, particularly through the negotiation of access to resources.® 

Although some integrated approaches have attempted to bridge the historical divide between these 
two theories, current frameworks are yet to transcend the existing theoretical dichotomy. Instead, they 
often rely on redundant and standardised terminology without fully investigating the connotations 
of such concepts.” In particular, growing self-reflexivity within the discipline has prompted archae- 
ologists to question the validity of applying contemporary markers of difference to past peoples. 
It has also highlighted the necessity of investigating how research and representation in archaeology 
is conceptualised to avoid propagating the historical assumption that such categories are intrinsic 
to all human societies.? 


The Role of Material Culture 


The interpretation of material culture as something influenced by actions that occur across an 
object's life cycle (during manufacture and use, after deposition, and during post-excavation analysis) 
is based on subjective understandings that must be contextualised for meaning to be extracted validly.? 


2 Olsen and Kobyliński 1995, p. 12; see also London 2003, p. 146. 

3 Barth 1969, pp. 10-11; see also McGuire 1982, p. 160; Smith 2004, p. 3. 

^ Jones 1997, pp. 73-743 see also Baltes 2001, p. 4825; Vermeersch 2004, p. 23. 

* Hodder 1992. 

6 Keyes 1976, pp. 202—213; see also Emberling 1997, pp. 306-307; Jones 1997, pp. 65-66; Baltes 2001, p. 4826. 
7 Jones 1997, p. 82; see also Baltes 2001, p. 4827. 

8 Jones 1997, pp. 65, 72; see also Meskell 2001, pp. 188—189; Smith 2004, pp. 3, 7; Vermeersch 2004, p. 22. 

2 Buchli 1995, p. 191; see also Criado 1995, p. 196; Richards 1995, p. 218; Ross 2012, p. 39. 
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The culture-historical archaeology of the 19th and early 20th centuries interpreted material culture 
as the static representation of biologically and culturally discrete groups, in whom race, language and 
culture were synonymous.'? As a result, historically attested groups were correlated with artefacts to 
create Childe’s ‘archaeological cultures, ™ indicated by frequently occurring diagnostic artefacts. 
Changes in archaeological assemblages were accordingly interpreted as representing the influx of 
new peoples with their own distinct material culture.” 

Gradual recognition that the production of material culture is influenced by numerous over- 
lapping factors culminated in the development of New Archaeology in the late 1950s. The central 
“culture as adaptation’ tenet was exemplified in Binford’s article “Archaeology as anthropology," 
where he proposed that interest groups systematically employed material culture to express and 
reinforce social relationships for economic or political advantage.'* All objects were viewed 
as operating in three functional sub-systems (technology, ideology, society); however, objects 
were primarily designated to one sub-system, with distribution between the categories providing 
insights into intra- and inter-group interaction." All three categories were additionally intersected 
by formal or stylistic classifications, which were mechanisms for promoting group solidarity and 
identity through social distinctiveness. The resulting dichotomy between style and function was 
thought to provide data regarding production, consumption and discard activities, thereby enabling 
the reconstruction of behavioural patterns that facilitated interpretation of social identities." 

More recently, post-processualism has challenged New Archaeology's perception of culture as 
purely adaptive, through the acknowledgement that material culture is actively used and altered 
by people and that social identities are embedded within objects. Post-processual perceptions of 
the archaeological record as a multidimensional ‘text’ enable a more deeply informed view of the 
contextually contingent nature of social identity. This understanding is crucial, as objects only 
operate in cultural contexts in which they hold meaning and are deemed appropriate.” As such, 
material culture must be interpreted according to its own hermeneutic, with each group's set of 
meanings and values determined by culturally specific codes and circumstances.?? 

Recognising the importance of context has been accompanied by the notion that material 
culture is actively engaged in the production and perpetuation of sociocultural identities, rather 
than passively reflecting ideals from its originating culture.” Material culture relies on the subjec- 
tive interpretation of implicit and explicit meanings by the archaeologist. The process of inter- 
pretation is influenced by various contexts, including the investigator's own, and can result in the 


10 Shennan 1991, p. 30. 

= Childe 1929. 

12 Childe 1947, p. 81; see also Wendorf et al. 1977, p. 23; Shennan 1991, p. 30; Olsen and Kobyliński 1995, p. 9; 
Jones 1997, pp. 15318, 24-25. 

3 Binford 1962. 

14 Hodder 1979, p. 448; see also Olsen and Kobyliński 1995, p. 10; Thomas 1996, p. 58. 

15 Sackett 1977, pp. 370—372. 

16 Binford 1962, pp. 218-220; see also Clark 1977, pp. 19-20. 

7 Edwards and McCollough 2007, p. 59. 

8 Tilley 1989, p. 425; see also Eriksen 1991, p. 130; Thomas 1996, p. 59; Jones 1997, pp. 44, 75-81; Smith 2004, p. 12. 

12 Kimes 1982, p. 114; see also Hodder 1994, pp. 1-2, 6-7. 

202 Hodder 1992, pp. 86-87. 

2 Bourdieu 1977, pp. 143-151; see also Eriksen 1991, pp. 127—129; Shennan 1991, p. 34; Hodder 1993, p. 280; Thomas 
1996, pp. 57-60; Jones 1997, pp. 88-89; Matthews 1998, p. 464; Hegmon 2000, pp. 130-132. 
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derivation of meanings not necessarily intended by the object's producers.?? The polysemic nature 
of material culture is perceptible in Kopytoff's object biography approach, in which questions 
of provenance, status and change are explored in a manner that parallels the biographies of 
individuals.” This framework underlines that human and object identities consist of a situa- 
tional intersection of temporality and spatiality, and are defined by mutual interaction. Accordingly, 
material culture influences human identity in the same manner that people affect the character 
of objects.?4 

Although much criticism has focused on the material markers of ethnicity, many archaeologists 
assert that artefacts can be linked to particular cultural traditions. Further, their use by varying 
ethnic groups results in a subversion or re-contextualisation of the identities with which they are 
associated. When using material correlate approaches, archaeologists must identify the salience 
of cultural features independently for each social situation and avoid assigning cultural identities 
to entire artefactual assemblages; this is necessary because meanings are constructed differentially 
according to contextual variations.? Artefacts should be studied in regard to forms, activity areas 
and origins to determine the manner in which they were embedded in human interaction and 
cultural patterns.?7 This is a particularly difficult task, as it cannot be assumed that certain types of 
evidence are direct markers of a certain ethnic identity, or that universal markers of social identities 
exist across contextually varied cultures. 

Despite acknowledging ethnicity’s malleability, certain aspects of material culture are suggested 
as more likely to denote ethnic identity than others, due to the social value and centrality of their 
associated activities in daily life. The prominence of household structure, ritual and mortuary 
practice, and foodways have been proposed as notable examples. Food refuse is particularly salient 
as a marker of social difference due to its archaeological ubiquity and the tendency to resist change 
in methods of procuring, preparing and consuming foods. Although, as with all cultural iden- 
tifiers, some flexibility exists within food practices, cross-disciplinary studies have demonstrated 
the diversity of nourishment practices as context-specific symbols of cultural identity and group 
solidarity.*9 

The role of ceramics in the establishment and negotiation of sociocultural boundaries indicates 
that it too may be a pertinent marker of cultural difference. Ethnoarchaeological studies have 
detected high levels of behavioural diversity within ceramic societies, reflecting variable identities 
and cultural patterns associated with production, use, and inter- and intra-group interaction.3° 
“Ceramic sociology’ recognises that although style is distinctive to a particular context, the decisions 
underlying ceramic typologies can be socially transmitted, with the level of similarity between 
these typologies potentially depending on the frequency of social interaction between groups." 


22 Richards 1995, pp. 88, 94. 

23 Kopytoff 1986; see also Tilley 1989, pp. 423-424. 

24 Thomas 1996, pp. 73-80, 83; see also Meskell, 2001, pp. 188—189; Casella and Fowler 2005, pp. 2-3, 6. 
25 Dever 2007, p. 52; see also Edwards and McCollough 2007, p. 5; Ross 2012, p. 39. 

26 Emberling 1997, p. 311. 

?7 Ross 2012, p. 47. 

28 Edwards and McCollough 2007, p. 5; see also Frangipane 20152, p. 9182. 

?9 Emberling 1997, p. 325; see also Grantham 2007, pp. 279—280. 

?? Hegmon 2000, pp. 129—133. 

3 Sackett 1977, p. 377. 
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However, the discovery of a particular pottery type is not an arbitrary indication of an asso- 
ciated ethnic group's presence: factors other than population movement can also result in the 
geographical distribution of ceramics.?? 

The manifestation of several factors, both artefactual and behavioural, may indicate the presence 
of a particular sociocultural identity within an archaeological setting.3 Additional to the framework 
of meaning in which the subject of a study operated, the archaeologist's own context also perme- 
ates research methodologies and the resulting interpretations of material culture. Accordingly, self- 
reflexivity is essential in studies of the past.** These principles are fundamental when considering 
Khirbet Kerak Ware in the Southern Levant. 


Khirbet Kerak Ware in the Southern Levant 


Khirbet Kerak Ware is a handmade red-black burnished ceramic style associated with the Early 
Bronze Age III (c. 2900-2300 BCE) Southern Levant. The ceramic was first discovered by William 
Foxwell Albright in his 1926 survey of Tel Beth Yerah (also known as Khirbet el-Kerak, 'the ruins 
of the castle”).35 

The Early Bronze II (c. 3200-2900 BCE) period, believed to precede the appearance of Khirbet 
Kerak Ware, saw increasing homogenisation in material culture (including ceramics), architectural 
features and religious ideology. This shift contrasted with the village-based regionalism of Early 
Bronze I (c. 3500-3200 BCE) and was accompanied by growing social complexity and political 
organisation.) However, towards the end of Early Bronze II, a ‘settlement crisis’ is believed to have 
occurred, which culminated in the abandonment or destruction of many sites, causing extensive 
change within the Southern Levantine urban landscape.37 

The emergence of a more open landscape in late Early Bronze II may have provided opportu- 
nities for new groups to occupy these “gaps.% Additionally, flexible cultural characteristics would 
have been more beneficial in this unstable climate, prompting greater receptiveness among local 
peoples to new and innovative ways of life? The following Early Bronze III period is associated 
with the presence of Khirbet Kerak Ware, reduced site numbers and a population concentration 
into fewer and increasingly fortified settlements.^? 

In the transitional Early Bronze IV phase (c. 2300-1950 BCE), extensive regional changes are 
believed to have occurred, including the disappearance of Khirbet Kerak Ware and the increasingly 
limited production of inferior-quality local ceramic types.* Destruction of Early Bronze Age sites 
also occurred in what has been termed a 'de-urbanisation process,” resulting in a cultural break from 
the previous Early Bronze II to III. 


32 London 2003, p. 148. 

33 Clark 1977, p. 20; see also London 2003, p. 147. 

34 Hodder 1992, p. 88; see also Richards 1995, pp. 88, 94; Jones 1997, pp. x-xil. 

35 Albright 1949, p. 76; see also Maisler et al. 1952, p. 165. 

36 Philip 2001, p. 169; see also Regev et al. 2012, pp. 525-527. 

37 Getzov et al. 2001, pp. 28-29; see also Richard 2003, pp. 289-291. 

38 Greenberg 2007, p. 258. 

?? Emberling 1997, p. 325; see also Grantham 2007, p. 279. 

^9 Ben-Tor 1992, p. 96; see also Philip and Baird 2000, p. 9; Richard 2003, p. 291. 
4 Ben-Tor 1992, pp. 122-124; Regev et al. 2012, p. 559. 
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During the Early Bronze III, Khirbet Kerak Ware appears in a range of mainly open forms, 


with bowls, saucers and cups comprising the vast majority of vessels found, although jugs and jars 


are also present (Figs 1 and 2). Handles are common on both open and closed forms. Khirbet 
Kerak Ware can be broadly divided into the categories listed in Table 1.4 


CATEGORY 


Table 1. Khirbet Kerak Ware Typology. 


Type 


Colouration 


Decoration 


Bowls 


Small shallow bowls with 
slightly everted, inverted or 
vertical walls and slightly 
curved base 


Monochrome (primarily red 
but also brown) or black 
exterior and red interior 


Appliqued design, usually 
one or two oblique ridges 
on exterior wall 


Small sinuous-sided bowls 
of varying size/depth and 
with carinated midsections 


Red or brown interior and 
top of exterior, black on 
rest of exterior 


Highly burnished interior/ 
exterior, small knobs and 
strap handles, fluting 


Large deep bowls with 
gentle or flaring carinations 


Red interior and black 
exterior, or buff/brown 
monochrome 


Level of burnishing varies, 
some appliqued geometric 
designs 


Broad shallow bowls with 
flattened or inverted rims 
and sometimes lug handles 
or a spout 


Jars/Kraters 


Culinary 


implements 


Holemouth jars (relatively 
uncommon) 


Red interiors and black or 
grey exteriors 


Deep kraters/jars with 
inclined or sinuous-sided 
walls and small strap 


handles 


Red-black 


Fluted or relief decorations 
in the form of chevrons, 
concentric circles or spirals 


Wide-mouthed jars or 
kraters 


Conical lids (6-20 cm in 
diameter), usually with 
pierced knobs to attach lid 


to vessel using string 


Monochromatic (grey, 
brown or red) 


Often with knob decoration 


Burnished, plain or coarsely 
combed, and some with 
zoomorphic knobs or 


handles 


Biconical potstands, some  Red/brown Highly burnished exterior, 
with knobs or internal edge with corrugated bands, 
near the rim to support horizontal fluting, or 
vessels fenestration 

Semicircular andirons or Rough grey fabric Front posts often bear 


portable hearths (15-30 cm 
across facade), horseshoe 
shape 


geometric or anthropomor- 
phic features, including 
human faces 


4 Esse 1991, p. 52; see also Ben-Tor 1992, p. 109; Greenberg and Palumbi 2012, p. 129; Bolger et al. 2014, pp. 149—151. 
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Fig. 1. Khirbet Kerak Ware typology from Tel Beth Shean, Megiddo, Jericho, Affulah and Tell Beth Yerah 
(after Amiran 1970, pl. 19). 
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Fig. 2. Khirbet Kerak Ware bowl, jar and andiron typology from Tel Beth Yerah 
(adapted from Nigro 2009, figs 1 and 2). 


No fixed cooking vessels have been observed in the Khirbet Kerak Ware repertoire, although 
it is likely some ceramics were used for food preparation. Instead, the conical lids, stands and 
andirons were combined with local tradition cooking vessels to form a culinary ensemble, demon- 
strated by soot marks found on large andirons (Fig. 3).4 Many Khirbet Kerak Ware conical lids 
were also large enough to cover most local holemouth cooking pots.^^ No storage vessels have 
been found in the Khirbet Kerak Ware tradition, indicating that local style jars and pithoi were 
used. 

The primary identifying feature of Khirbet Kerak Ware is its thick slip and highly burnished 
reflective exterior surface.4° The vessels feature red or black hues. A bichrome form has red inte- 
riors and rims and black exteriors. Greenberg,** a key proponent for the migratory origins of 
Khirbet Kerak Ware, has identified three primary colour categories within the style’s repertoire: 
red-black vessels, red slipped vessels, and grey or brown vessels. He interprets this tripartite colour 


4 Bolger et al. 2014, p. 151. 

44 Greenberg 2007, p. 261. 

45 Greenberg and Palumbi 2012, p. 129. 

46 Esse 1991, p. 52; see also Wengrow 2009, p. 33; Kibaroglu 2015, p. 221. 
47 Ben-Tor 1992, p. 109. 

48 Greenberg 2007. 
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Fig. 3. Khirbet Kerak Ware cooking ensemble — andiron, local holemouth pot and Khirbet Kerak Ware lid 
(Paz 2009, fig. 6). 


division as representing the arrival of this new cultural group in the Southern Levant; red-black 
ceramics evoke ceramic traditions from further north, while monochromatic red vessels indicate 
adaptation to new production circumstances; grey or brown ceramics are associated with a need 
to imbue the intimate household culinary sphere with explicit symbolism.4? 

This symbolism is most evident in the zoomorphic and anthropomorphic decoration found on 
conical lids and andirons, utensils embedded in everyday household life through their connection 
to food preparation (Fig. 4).°° A small range of other vessels carried incised decorations. Vessels 
were also often decorated in relief work, including ribbing, fluting, fenestrations and round 
protuberances (Figs 5 and 6). Geometric motifs included circles, spirals and chevron designs. 
Decorations were applied both prior to and after firing.” 


49 Greenberg 2007, pp. 261, 265. 
5° Esse 1991, p. 52. 
51 Ben-Tor 1992, p. 109; see also Greenberg 2007, p. 262. 
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Fig. 5. Red and black Khirbet Kerak Ware bowl with relief 
decoration (Wengrow 2009, fig. 4). 


om 01111112 cm 


Fig. 4. Anthropomorphic andiron 
fragment constructed from coarse clay, 
found at Tel Beth Yerah (Greenberg 
and Paz 2010, fig. 6). 


Fig. 6. Khirbet Kerak Ware jar with incised 
decoration (Oriental Institute 2014). 


The chaíne opératoire framework enables a detailed examination of the manufacturing process by 
attempting to reconstruct the production, use and discard of an artefact through interpretation of 
producer behaviour and decision-making. Petrographic, macroscopic and typological analyses 
indicate that Khirbet Kerak Ware was produced locally throughout the Southern Levant.? Potters 
first collected soft, gritty clay from nearby sources, then added temper (such as straw, organic 


52 [serlis e£ al. 2012, p. 318. 
53 Sala 2008, pp. 111-115, 118-120. 
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materials and sand), despite naturally occurring temper already in the clay rendering this unnec- 
essary.34 No indication of association between vessel typology and choice of clay is evident.» 
Despite the tendency for localised material procurement and manufacture, these features are 
common across Khirbet Kerak Ware production sites.°° 

Khirbet Kerak Ware further demonstrates a lack of morphological standardisation. Common 
vessel elements are limited to typological features, heavy burnishing, distinctive red-black coloura- 
tion and the ubiquitous plastic decoration. This lack of standardisation is partially attributed 
to the ware’s handmade nature. However, the presence of Khirbet Kerak Ware in close proximity 
to tournettes at Tel Beth Yerah and other sites implies intentional avoidance of the potters’ wheel 
and industrial alternatives (such as moulds) by Khirbet Kerak Ware manufacturers.’ Instead, 
radiographic and macroscopic analyses indicate that Khirbet Kerak Ware bowls were consistently 
produced using pressing and beating techniques, with mixed coil and slab moulding used for 
larger vessels. 

These procedures enabled the creation of thin-walled vessels such as bowls, but also contributed 
to the structural integrity of thick-walled wares including large kraters and stands. After forming 
and thinning, the vessels were decorated by incision or in relief. Iserlis suggests that the consistent 
use of specific formation techniques and intentional avoidance of the potters’ wheel shows that 
Khirbet Kerak Ware is a highly conservative ceramic tradition. This is relevant due to the ceramics’ 
role in establishing and negotiating sociocultural boundaries through the assertion of cultural 
difference.59 

Microscopic analyses of burnished Khirbet Kerak Ware indicate a high level of investment in 
surface treatment. This occurred after forming, drying and bisque firing, the latter technique 
producing the red colouration seen on the interior and upper exterior of many vessels. The slipping 
and burnishing process involved applying multiple layers (0.01-0.08 mm) of a fine, sorted clay slip, 
followed by lengthy burnishing (Fig. 7). The strong emphasis on surface treatment suggests that 
the aesthetic value of Khirbet Kerak Ware was of far greater significance to producers and con- 
sumers than its petrofabric composition.ó? 

After surface treatment, the vessels were fired in a deoxidising and reducing atmosphere, which 
produced their black exterior pigmentation. This firing process also strengthened the vessels, which 
were polished again to achieve the characteristic reflective burnishing. Continual reinforcement of 
the importance accorded to the ceramic's visual appearance throughout the manufacturing pro- 
cess tangibly legitimised and conveyed the identities of those producing and consuming Khirbet 
Kerak Ware. 


54 Ben-Tor 1992, p. 109; see also Philip 2001, p. 208; Iserlis 2009, pp. 187—190; Iserlis et al. 2012, pp. 324—326; 
Bolger et al. 2014, p. 149. 

55 Iserlis 2009, p. 187. 

56 Zuckerman et al. 2009, pp. 160-163. 

57 Greenberg 2001, p. 46; see also Iserlis 2009, p. 188; Bolger er al. 2014, p. 149. 

58 Tserlis 2009. 

52 Hegmon 2000, p. 130; see also Iserlis 2009, pp. 188—190; Zuckerman et al. 2009, p. 163; Iserlis ez al. 2012, 
p. 326. 

60 Iserlis 2009, p. 189; see also Bolger et al. 2014, p. 149. 

61 Sackett 1977, p. 3773 see also Ben-Tor 1992, p. 109; Costin 1998, p. 3; Iserlis et al. 2012, p. 326. 
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Fig. 7. Highly burnished Khirbet Kerak Ware 
(Tel Beth Yerah Research and Excavation project n.d.). 


It must be noted that the production of andirons varies considerably from Khirbet Kerak 
Ware. Andirons typically do not exhibit controlled firing or slip and burnish; rather, they are made 
by combining local soil with water, then kneading, forming, drying and firing. This indicates that 
andirons were an accompanying element to the Khirbet Kerak Ware “cultural package,” rather 
than being a standard form of Khirbet Kerak Ware. 


Distribution of Khirbet Kerak Ware 


Khirbet Kerak Ware has been found in varying distribution at a range of sites throughout the 
Southern Levant (Fig. 8).9 Greenberg and Palumbi identify two key site types for Khirbet Kerak 
Ware: those where Khirbet Kerak Ware was added to the existing ceramic repertoire, as at Tel Beth 
Yerah, Hazor and Tel Qishyon, and those where the ceramic replaced local tradition production, 
either immediately, as seen at Tel esh-Shuneh, or following a period of coexistence, as seen at Tel 
Yaqush and Tel Beth Shean.ó4 The largest sites demonstrating significant Khirbet Kerak Ware 
production are extant Early Bronze III settlements with persistent local ware production®. 

Miroschedji (2000) has divided the distribution of Khirbet Kerak Ware into three zones, based 
on frequencies in distribution and type. These distributions are illustrated in Table 2.66 


62 Tserlis 2009, pp. 189—190. 

63 Esse 1991, p. 98. 

64 Greenberg and Palumbi 2012. 

65 Greenberg and Palumbi 2012, p. 127. 

56 De Miroschedji 2000, pp. 259-265; see also Iserlis et al. 2012, p. 326. 
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Fig. 8. Distribution of Khirbet Kerak Ware in the Southern Levant, showing nuclear and peripheral production sites 
(created by Sareeta Zaid using ArcGIS® software by Esri). 
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Table 2. Khirbet Kerak Ware Distribution Zones. 


ZONE Region Khirbet Kerak Ware Distribution 
presence 
Nuclear Sea of Galilee, northern Entire Khirbet Kerak Ware Local production at Hazor, 
Jordan Valley, eastern Jezreel repertoire in large quantities Tel Beth Yerah, Tel Beth 
Valley and hybrid forms Shean, Tel Yaqush, 
(Red Slipped Burnished Tel esh-Shuneh, Affulah, 


Ware made with Khirbet Tel Qishyon 
Kerak Ware technology or 

Khirbet Kerak imitations 

made with local technology) 


Peripheral Southern areas of northern Smaller quantities of Khirbet Megiddo, Ta’anach, possibly 
valleys Kerak Ware in reduced range as work of ‘itinerant potters’ 
of mainly open forms 


(bowls and kraters) 


Other Remainder of Southern Mainly single sherds in Distribution through trade 
Levant (upper Galilee, limited numbers from small with north, or ‘itinerant 
western coast and south of bowls potters’ who travelled south 
Jezreel Valley) 


The Early Bronze III levels from sites in the Southern Levant’s northern area are most relevant 
to the study of Khirbet Kerak Ware as they represent the ceramic assemblages from this period 
and contain a range of vessel forms. Table 3 shows the distribution of Khirbet Kerak Ware at key 
sites in the Southern Levant.7 


Table 3. Khirbet Kerak Ware Distribution at Key Sites. 


SITE Khirbet Kerak Ware Find contexts Production 
Tel Beth Yerah Small and large bowls, Domestic; Large ceramic corpus and 
large heavy kraters, “Circles Building’ use of local petrofabric 
potstands, andirons, materials indicates local 
knobbed lids production 
Tel Beth Shean Bowls, knobbed lids, Domestic Large ceramic corpus and 
corrugated potstands, use of local petrofabric 
andirons materials indicates local 
production 
Hazor Small and large Domestic room complexes Large ceramic corpus and 
monochrome and from Stratum XX (Early use of local petrofabric 
bichrome bowls, potstands Bronze III) materials indicate local 
with paste-filled incisions, production 


conical lid, holemouth jar 


67 Esse 1991, pp. 69, 84-87, 90-98; see also Philip 1999, pp. 47-48; Greenberg 2000, p. 193; Harrison 2000, p. 358; 
Sala 2008, pp. 111-115, 117-120; Nigro 2009, p. 69; Zuckerman er al. 2009, pp. 142—143, 149—150, 158, 161-163. 
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SITE Khirbet Kerak Ware Find contexts Production 
Tel esh-Shuneh Small monochrome bowls, Domestic Large ceramic corpus and 
sinuous-sided bowls, large use of local petrofabric 
deep appliqued design materials indicates local 
bowls, plain and production 


corrugated stands, 
andirons, conical lids with 
geometric designs 


Tel Qishyon Large potstands, small and Paved floors in domestic Local production, and 
large bowls, sinuous-sided ^ structures in association possible distribution 
bowls, knobbed conical with other Early Bronze III through diffusion and 
lids, incised and filled pottery artefact exchange 
geometrically decorated 
sherds 

Affulah Corrugated and incised Domestic and mortuary Onsite production or 
stands, small and large (found in two burials in intentional transportation 
bowls, knobbed conical lids association with Metallic in quantity 


Ware, Red Slipped 
Burnished Ware and 
animal bones) 


Ta'anach Sherds from up to 30 Domestic Trade or exchange from 
vessels, including large production sites 
coarse bowl fragments 

Megiddo Bowl fragments Room complex near Trade, exchange or local 

ceremonial precinct manufacture 

Tel es-Sultan Bowls, jugs, small jars/ Domestic contexts on the Northern Khirbet Kerak 

(Jericho) kraters, carinated sinuous mound and in adjacent Ware that arrived by trade 
or straight-sided bichrome necropolis or exchange, and 
bowls (open shapes production of local variant 
abundant) 


The occurrence of Khirbet Kerak Ware in similar Early Bronze III assemblages across the 
northern sites of Hazor, Tel esh-Shuneh and Tel Qishyon, as well as Tel Beth Yerah and Tel Beth 
Shean, reinforces the ceramic landscape’s integrated nature in this period. Peer polity interaction 
would have facilitated the diffusion and exchange of artefacts and styles throughout the region. 
Sherds at Ta’anach and Megiddo are also similar to those more commonly found at Tel Beth Yerah, 
Tel Beth Shean, Affulah and Tel esh-Shuneh, further demonstrating contact between the peripheral 
and nuclear zones of Khirbet Kerak Ware distribution.% 

The type-site for Khirbet Kerak Ware, Tel Beth Yerah, is located on the west bank of the Sea 
of Galilee, in the Southern Levant’s northern region (Fig. 9).7° The site is particularly significant 


as its occupation sequence spans the entire Early Bronze Age; excavation across the mound has 


68 Greenberg 2000, p. 193. 
69 Esse 1991, pp. 69, 84-87, 96-97; see also Zuckerman et al. 2009, p. 150. 
7° Maisler et al. 1952, p. 165. 
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Fig. 9. Plan of Tel Beth Yerah with excavation areas (after Paz 2009, fig. 1). 


enabled comparison between areas from the same chronological phase.” In addition, Tel Beth 
Yerah exhibits a very substantial and diverse collection of Khirbet Kerak Ware, including most 
variations of colour, form and decoration.?? 


7" Paz 2009, p. 197; see also Greenberg 2011, p. 41. 
7* Greenberg and Iserlis 2014, pp. 78-79. 
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Fig. 10. Circles Building at Tel Beth Yerah (after Greenberg and Paz 2014, fig. 6). 


The site's central and southern areas consist of domestic structures and room complexes. 
In contrast, the northern section (Area SA) contains a large Early Bronze III structure perceived 
as the centre of public activity at Tel Beth Yerah. It is unique within the Levant.73 The build- 
ing’s stone outer walls display three platforms with seven deep sunken circles, enclosing a paved 
courtyard: the name ‘Circles Building’ refers to this (Fig. 10). It was carefully planned, and was 
constructed over demolished houses from an earlier period. However, the building was later 
abandoned and subsequently restructured to create separate spaces used for various small-scale 
industries.74 

The initial construction phase produced local tradition pottery only. In contrast, ample Khirbet 
Kerak Ware was found in association with an oven and charred animal bones during the build- 
ing's later phases./? Greenberg et al.76 interpret this as evidence of Khirbet Kerak Ware producers, 
whom they distinguish from the existing population of Tel Beth Yerah. The refuse and animal 


73 Esse 1991, p. 53; see also Paz 2009, p. 204. 

74 Greenberg and Paz 2014, pp. 44-45; see also Greenberg et al. 2017, p. 189. 

75 Mazar 2001, pp. 447-453; see also Paz 2009, p. 204; Greenberg et al. 2012, pp. 97-98. 
76 Greenberg et al. 2012. 
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carcasses found in the buildings courtyard indicate that this area was used for food preparation 
and possibly consumption.77 This occupation appears to have involved temporary construction 
within an abandoned settlement, a trend detected at other extant Southern Levantine sites with 
Khirbet Kerak Ware.7? Such structures demonstrate clear discontinuity in form, nature and mate- 
rial culture from the previous period. 

Construction of the Circles Building over earlier houses is emblematic of disruption in 
Tel Beth Yerah's domestic environment. This is further demonstrated in domestic architecture, 
where some structures were abandoned and private spaces converted into open areas in Late Early 
Bronze II. As the town was repopulated in Early Bronze III, new houses were built in open spaces 
previously used for communal activities, implying a segregation of economic activity and a greater 
emphasis on family groups. Khirbet Kerak Ware appeared at Tel Beth Yerah in this period and 
was present throughout Early Bronze 111.72 

Khirbet Kerak Ware vessels and andirons are present in the courtyards of many houses, 
where they are associated with paved patches and hearths, suggesting that Khirbet Kerak Ware 
consumers used these areas for food preparation. This parallels the presence of Khirbet Kerak 
Ware in the Circles Building courtyard, indicating that groups espousing similar identities occu- 
pied both these domestic dwellings and the monumental granary structure. This trend is a result 
of the conservatism associated with food preparation as a mode of signifying and preserving group 
identity.°° 

Differences in food processing have also been detected. During Early Bronze II, grain featured 
limited chaff and weeds, indicating it was processed and then placed in storage. Early Bronze II 
refuse was deposited in pits or near living areas. In contrast, refuse accumulated in the streets 
during Early Bronze III, and contained a high proportion of chaff and weeds. The suggestion is 
that grain was sourced directly from the field and processed in the home.*! This divergence in 
technique coincides with the appearance of Khirbet Kerak Ware producers at Tel Beth Yerah. 

Early Bronze HI houses with abundant Khirbet Kerak Ware assemblages do not contain the 
local platters that are relatively common in local ceramic assemblages, but instead exhibit greater 
quantities and types of large, heavy Khirbet Kerak Ware kraters and bowls. This difference in vessel 
shape indicates diversity in consumption practices, with differing foodways highlighting the pres- 
ence of culturally and ethnically varied groups due to the tendency for in-group perpetuation of 
nourishment practices.*? 

The multiplicity of identities at Tel Beth Yerah is further attested by the frequent occurrence of 
andirons and installation fragments, which are part of the Khirbet Kerak Ware ‘cultural package,’ 
consisting of votive figurines, vessels and associated food production utensils that also occur at 
other locations in the Southern Levant.% In addition, disused houses from Early Bronze II were 
later rebuilt to a larger size, suitable for communal living and bigger kinship units, and were 


77 Greenberg et al. 2012, pp. 101—102; see also Greenberg and Paz 2014, pp. 44-47. 

8 Greenberg and Palumbi 2012, p. 130. 

72 Paz 2009, pp. 198—200, 204-205. 

80 Grantham 2007, pp. 279—280; see also Greenberg and Paz 2014, pp. 39-41 45-47, 50. 
81 Greenberg et al. 2012, p. 102. 

Paz 2009, pp. 206-210. 

Greenberg et al. 2012, p. 102. 
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occupied by consumers of Khirbet Kerak Ware. This contrasts with the smaller houses of those 
consuming local tradition ceramics.*4 The recurring manifestation of the Khirbet Kerak Ware 
“cultural package” in association with specific architectural features indicates a unique socio- 
cultural identity distinct from that of other occupants of Tel Beth Yerah. This is evident not only 
through food preparation and consumption patterns, but also social organisation and settlement 
structure.?5 

The Early Bronze II settlement crisis created a sociopolitical environment in which community 
ties were loosened at Tel Beth Yerah, with greater emphasis on individual families. This enabled 
Khirbet Kerak Ware producers to occupy the spaces between existing families and neighbourhoods 
without triggering wider societal conflict; it also facilitated the creation of pottery workshops by 
minority groups within the site.8° Studies demonstrate that Khirbet Kerak Ware was initially 
highly segregated from the local Red Slipped Burnished Ware consuming population in Early 
Bronze III, being found mainly in open areas and previously abandoned structures.%7 

Throughout Early Bronze III, Khirbet Kerak Ware became more evenly distributed and inte- 
grated, denoting the gradual development of a more diverse or open society willing to accom- 
modate new populations in its social fabric.% This is further seen in the gradual shift in Khirbet 
Kerak Ware manufacture towards the clay used by local tradition potters, and away from the clay 
initially introduced by Khirbet Kerak Ware producers. This decrease in clay variability and the 
growing preference for local material in Khirbet Kerak Ware manufacture suggests the gradual 
absorption of local ceramic values by Khirbet Kerak Ware potters, and is accompanied by declining 
investment in surface treatment.% 

The shifting characteristics of Khirbet Kerak Ware indicate increasing assimilation with local- 
tradition ceramics through the adoption of local technological values while maintaining the vessels’ 
original morphological forms. Accordingly, although Khirbet Kerak Ware initially preserved the 
identities of those engaged with it as separate and discrete, its distinctiveness declined over time 
through prolonged and increasingly frequent interaction between Khirbet Kerak Ware and Red 
Slipped Burnished Ware producers.?? 

This increasing integration has been detected at other sites in the Southern Levant, including 
Tel Beth Shean.” Tel Beth Shean is located 30 km south of Tel Beth Yerah and the Sea of Galilee, 
in the eastern Jezreel Valley (Fig. 11). The abundance there of Khirbet Kerak bowls, knobbed 
conical lids, corrugated potstands and andirons parallels the situation at Tel Beth Yerah and 
indicates Tel Beth Shean's status as a production site.?? The domination of Khirbet Kerak Ware in 
many Early Bronze III assemblages contrasts with the ware's initial minor status at the pre-existing 
site of Tel Beth Yerah. At Tel Beth Shean, Khirbet Kerak Ware is found in abundance after 
an Early Bronze III occupation gap. The ware becomes increasingly assimilated into the local 


84 Paz 2009, pp. 202-205; see also Greenberg and Paz 2014, pp. 47-48. 

55 Dever 2007, p. 53; see also Greenberg and Goren 2009, 131. 

86 Greenberg et al. 2017, pp. 197-198. 

87 Greenberg 2000, p. 196; see also Paz 2009, p. 198. 

88 Greenberg 2011, pp. 49-515 see also Greenberg et al. 2012, p. 101. 

89 Iserlis 2009, p. 191. 

9° Sackett 1977, p. 377; see also Bloch-Smith 2003, p. 403; Dykehouse 2008, p. 43. 
2 Philip and Baird 2000, p. 23. 

92 Zuckerman et al. 2009, pp. 144-145. 
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Fig. 11. Plan of Tel Beth Shean with excavation areas (after Mazar and Rotem 2009, fig. 2). 


environment, and eventually disappears in the final phase of Area R.% The presence of Khirbet 
Kerak Ware in domestic complexes aligns with its broader distribution pattern in the Southern 
Levant.24 

Analysis of ceramics across the site demonstrates divergence in raw material selection between 
Khirbet Kerak Ware producers and those manufacturing local wares, along with the use of non- 
plastic inclusions and the clear lack of compositional standardisation characteristic of Khirbet 


93 Esse 1991, p. 94; see also Iserlis et al. 2012, p. 318. 
94 Zuckerman et al. 2009, pp. 144-145. 
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Kerak Ware.25 Over time, new clays were introduced to Khirbet Kerak Ware production, and these 
coincide with reduced investment in bichrome colouration and surface treatment. This experi- 
mentation with raw materials and reduced technological conservatism corresponds with Tel Beth 
Yerah and results from prolonged contact between local ware producers and Khirbet Kerak Ware 
manufacturers, whose initially distinct sociocultural identities indicate their origins beyond the 
Southern Levant.9 

Coinciding with these developments is the reduced production of local tradition vessels over 
time. In addition, later 'Beth-Shean Valley pots’ were reconceptualised versions of the original 
local grey holemouths and were composed of highly variable fabrics, including original Khirbet 
Kerak Ware, newer Khirbet Kerak Ware and non-Khirbet Kerak Ware fabric. One non-Khirbet 
Kerak Ware vessel also had inclusions of grog and straw, evoking the Khirbet Kerak Ware tradition. 
These innovations highlight the production of holemouth pots by Khirbet Kerak Ware manu- 
facturers. They were required to fill the functional void created by reduced local production due 
to their reliance on Southern Levantine cooking and storage vessels, which were not part of the 
Khirbet Kerak Ware repertoire.?7 

Further hybridisation has been detected in the form of a local-tradition bowl and jug from 
late Early Bronze III, which exhibits the standard Khirbet Kerak Ware burnished slip. A holemouth 
pot fashioned from typical Khirbet Kerak Ware materials has also been found in a post-Khirbet 
Kerak Ware stratum, indicating that some aspects of the Khirbet Kerak Ware tradition were main- 
tained at Tel Beth Shean, even following the ware’s disappearance. Accordingly, the descendants 
of Khirbet Kerak Ware producers may have maintained their ancestral identity through production 
techniques, just as the initial Khirbet Kerak Ware potters did, due to pottery’s role in legitimising 
group membership and facilitating communication of sociocultural identities.* Over time, Khirbet 
Kerak Ware was dominant among local pottery producers and consumers, contrasting with the 
situation at Tel Beth Yerah, where large-scale local pottery production continued despite the 
introduction of Khirbet Kerak Ware.?? The distinctively communicatory nature of Khirbet Kerak 
Ware is highlighted in its initial lack of a cookware typology, as non-functional pottery features 
often convey information about the identities of those engaged with them beyond the functional 
aspects of material culture.'?? 

As seen at Tel Beth Yerah, Tel Beth Shean and other ‘nuclear’ sites, Khirbet Kerak Ware was 
found predominantly in domestic contexts throughout the Southern Levant." This domestic 
distribution is highly informative due to the fundamental and intimate role of the household 
as a unit of social organisation. Accordingly, patterns observed at the household level most reflect 
the inhabitants’ sociocultural or group identities. Khirbet Kerak Ware's presence in this unique 
social sphere demonstrates its importance in conveying and reinforcing the identities of those 
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using it in everyday activities pertaining to food preparation and consumption. In addition, the 
household-based manufacture of Khirbet Kerak Ware highlights its traditional role in legitimising 
and preserving the kin-based identities of its producers, not only in consumption, but also the 
production process.'° 

Further, despite the outer monumentality of the Circles Building at Tel Beth Yerah, the ubiquity 
of Khirbet Kerak Ware in this structure parallels its presence in domestic contexts. This is evident 
as the building’s interior was repurposed into smaller units occupied by Khirbet Kerak Ware 
users and employed for ceramic manufacture, food preparation and other tangible expressions of 
identity." Accordingly, this manifestation of Khirbet Kerak Ware demonstrates an extension and 
reinforcement of the highly communicative identity espoused by its producers and consumers 
that occurs at the most basic household level. Those engaging with Khirbet Kerak Ware thereby 
redefined and transformed the building into a domestic space through their daily engagement with 
material culture.'?* Such malleability of identity, while maintaining an underlying communalism, 
is testified not only through the lack of ceramic standardisation and adaptability in material use, 
but also in people's modes of occupation and way of life.1° 

Petrographic analyses of Khirbet Kerak Ware sherds from ‘peripheral’ sites indicate two situa- 
tions: that the vessels were produced in one of the Jezreel Valley’s main production centres and 
exported to their find places, and that they were also manufactured locally. Sherds discovered 
outside ‘nuclear’ or ‘peripheral’ areas were either produced in the core region of Khirbet Kerak 
Ware distribution or have local petrofabric compositions, indicating possible production sites 
outside the core area. This latter vessel type produced with local materials possesses the grog, 
organic inclusions and silty clay that are also present in vessels at the main production centres, 
indicating the maintenance of regional manufacturing techniques. This demonstrates the diffu- 
sion of ideas and technology that occurred alongside trade and exchange in the Early Bronze III 
Southern Levant. These regional exchange networks were part of a larger interregional trade system 
in the wider Near Eastern region. In general, small bowls were exported to the south, as they were 
easier to transport over long distances.'° 

Tel es-Sultan, although providing the most comparable Khirbet Kerak Ware assemblage to 
‘nuclear’ and ‘peripheral’ sites, lacks many of the distinctive elements and shapes of northern 
Khirbet Kerak Ware associated with kraters, conical lids, potstands and andirons.'?7 Separate 
macroscopic and typological observations conducted throughout the 20th and early 21st centuries 
indicate local variants of Khirbet Kerak Ware exhibit diversity in form, slip and burnishing. 
In addition, Sala argues that local vessels were fired at a lower temperature, resulting in subdued 
reddish or dark grey colours, and also that they demonstrate smoother carination.'?? This typo- 
logical variation, along with the geographical distance of Tel es-Sultan from core production 
sites, indicates that northern ceramic traditions were less potent in this region. The differential 
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distribution of Khirbet Kerak Ware throughout the Southern Levant attests to the varied mecha- 
nisms that enabled its southward dissemination throughout the region, with cultural and com- 
mercial interactions facilitating trade and diffusion of technology and ideas, or the movement of 
potters themselves.'?? 


Other Ceramics in the Southern Levant 


Local Southern Levantine ceramics deviate significantly from the key characteristics of Khirbet 
Kerak Ware. Metallic Ware is a brittle, coarse-grained handmade Early Bronze II ceramic manufac- 
tured in shades of red, brown, buff and grey. It occurs in greatest concentration in the northern region 
of the Southern Levant, displaying a high level of typological, compositional and chronological syn- 
chronicity in its distribution."? It is evenly fired, without the addition of organic tempers and is found 
in a range of forms, meeting household and small industrial needs. The ware’s generally minimal 
decorative features include pattern combing, thin slips and infrequently patterned matte burnish, 
although many geometric and cultic seal impressions have been found on Metallic Ware jars and 
pithoi. The eventual decline of seal use may indicate growing fragmentation in the ideological and 
social integration of this period. Extensive social change in Early Bronze III saw reduced Metallic 
Ware production and the abandonment of many sites previously characterised by the ceramic." 

The high firing temperature of Metallic Ware produced a matte burnish that contrasted with the 
glossy sheen of Khirbet Kerak Ware. The Metallic Ware repertoire replicates almost the entire Early 
Bronze corpus of non-Metallic Ware assemblages, but with greater emphasis on symmetry and 
functionalism. This is demonstrated by its lightweight transportability, the avoidance of difficult- 
to-seal holemouth jars, and the replacement of ledge with streamlined loop handles (Fig. 12). Early 
Bronze II Metallic Ware forms include large deep bowls, platters, jars, saucers, spouted vats, along 
with symbolic objects including animal figurines and bed models.'” 

Petrographic analyses indicate that Metallic Ware may have originated from clay sources in a 
single area, with samples traceable to specific Lower Cretaceous formations in the Hermon region, 
where Greenberg and Porat suggest production may have occurred." Philip proposes that the 
single-source provenance of clay materials suggest large-scale production and significant economic 
integration; this is further supported by the ware’s distribution across Early Bronze II sites located 
up to 80 and 110 km from Mt Hermon.™ The uniformity of Metallic Ware chronology, and its 
petrofabric and geological provenance, further indicates a cohesive and unified ceramic industry. 
The focus on petrofabric composition and standardisation created durable, functional vessels that 
contrasted significantly with the highly specialised, aesthetic and innovative nature of Khirbet 
Kerak Ware." 
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Fig. 12. Metallic Ware jar fragments (Greenberg 2011, fig. 10). 


While Metallic Ware was ubiquitous in the Early Bronze II northern South Levant, the 
softer Red Slipped Burnished Ware was more common in the region's central and southern 
areas. Its typological repertoire is similar to that of Metallic Ware; however, its production was 
almost exclusively localised, with individual assemblages demonstrating aesthetic and composi- 
tional variations that suggest flexibility in their manufacture." Vessels were found in a range of 
forms and were generally constructed of buff fabric, with brown or red slipped interiors and often 
highly burnished rims (Fig. 13). 

The presence of numerous closed vessel types indicates olive oil production and liquid com- 
modities. Technical studies specify that a range of manufacturing techniques and materials were 
used for diverse vessel types, prompting the suggestion that different potters produced assorted 
parts of the ceramic repertoire. The primary vessel types include small and large bowls, platters, 
jars, jugs and pithoi, with a combination of flared, inverted or vertical rims, along with model 
furniture beds and chairs. Loop handles, spouts and band slip decoration were common."7 

Chaine opératoire petrographic and observational analysis shows that local tradition potters 
used the most suitable clay from a fixed source, which was combined with water and kneaded. 
It contained no additional tempers. The coil technique was used for bowls and platters, while 
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Fig. 13. Red Slipped Burnished Ware jars, juglet and bowl 
(adapted from Foundation for Archaeological Research of the Land of Israel n.d.). 


moulds were used to build the body. Mixed coil and wheel techniques were used for bowl, 
jug and jar production. Handles were added after initial drying, and vessels were then slipped, 
burnished and dried prior to firing." 

The local Early Bronze III Southern Levantine ceramic tradition is characterised by clay sourced 
from fixed sources, which was then used to produce a relatively small ceramic corpus with limited 
aesthetic decoration. This contrasts greatly with Khirbet Kerak Ware, where much time and 
effort were afforded to the final stages of vessel decoration, while the clay type was of second- 
ary importance. As such, Khirbet Kerak Ware diverges from Red Slipped Burnished Ware in 
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morphology, composition, manufacturing techniques, finishing and decoration, and exhibits a 
more varied repertoire that includes kraters, lids, stands and the accompanying andirons. Iserlis 
suggests that the focus of local potters on obtaining the most suitable clay and producing stand- 
ardised vessels may be linked to consumer expectations of pots with predictable physical qualities 
such as volume, durability or resistance to stress."? In addition, the local potters’ wheel enhanced 
efficiency, while Khirbet Kerak Ware production times were extended by its prolonged surface 
treatment. 

The significant knowledge base required to manufacture Khirbet Kerak Ware indicates its 
kin-bound quality: it operated as a medium of communication between group members, also 
creating a social boundary between local tradition ceramic producers and consumers. Intentional 
differentiation is further indicated by the addition of non-plastic inclusions to clays at Tel Beth 
Yerah by Khirbet Kerak Ware potters, while local cooking vessels made from the same clays did 
not contain additional tempers.?? Through aesthetic, compositional and technological separa- 
tion, the production of Khirbet Kerak Ware vessels communicated an identity distinct from 
that found in the Southern Levant. This separation may have been maintained to perpetuate 
difference, reflecting active engagement by Khirbet Kerak Ware producers within their local 
contexts.""' The variations between Khirbet Kerak Ware and local tradition ceramics — and 
the lack of regional ceramic antecedents for Khirbet Kerak Ware in the Early Bronze I to II 
Southern Levant — indicate its origins beyond this region. 


Kura-Araxes of Anatolia and the Transcaucasus 


Strong parallels between Southern Levantine Khirbet Kerak Ware and the Kura-Araxes ceramic 
tradition of Anatolia and the Transcaucasus were initially identified in the mid-20th century. 
The Kura-Araxes (or Early Transcaucasian) culture spread throughout Anatolia and the Trans- 
caucasus at the start of the Late Chalcolithic (c. 3500-3000 BCE) and continued during the Early 
Bronze period (c. 3000-2200 BCE).' The diverse distribution of Kura-Araxes settlements in this 
region reflects population mobility and the significant climatic and environmental variability 
necessary for procuring widely dispersed resources (Fig. 14). 

Early Transcaucasian sites were occupied by farming and pastoral communities. They consist- 
ently produced Red Black Burnished Ware, a handmade ceramic style that exhibited black exteriors 
and red or black interiors, with highly burnished surfaces often decorated in incised or relief ladder, 
triangle and double swirl designs.?^ Despite extensive regional variation, Red Black Burnished 
Ware typically appeared in key typological shapes: sinuous-sided pots, flat rimmed bowls, and 
loop or lug handles are common on both open and closed wares, as are jars of varying shapes and 
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Fig. 14. Distribution of Red Black Burnished Ware in Anatolia and the Transcaucasus, and the Northern Levant 
(created by Sareeta Zaid using ArcGIS® software by Esri). 
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Fig. 15. Kura-Araxes Red Black Burnished Ware typology from Arslantepe VIBr and Asvan Sites 
(adapted from Rothman 2014, fig. 4a). 
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Fig. 16. Kura-Araxes Red Black Burnished Ware typology from Elar Agarats EBI, Kura-Araxes I 
(adapted from Rothman 2014, fig. 4a). 
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Fig. 17. Kura-Araxes Red Black Burnished Ware typology from Godin Tepe and Yanik Tepe 
(adapted from Rothman 2014, fig. 4b). 


handle styles (Figs 15, 16, 17 and 18).'% Cooking pot forms with triangular ledge-handles are also 
present. This contrasts with pottery in the regions into which the Kura-Araxes tradition spread, 
where predominantly wheel-made, buff-coloured and (often) painted ceramics were produced in 
a large range of functional shapes."7 The thick slip and highly burnished red/black surfaces of 
Red Black Burnished Ware bear strong similarities with Southern Levantine Khirbet Kerak Ware. 
Anthropomorphic designs and incised or relief decorations are similar in both ceramic types, 
although Khirbet Kerak Ware displays more varied motifs (Figs 19 and 20).?? 
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Shengavit 


Fig. 18. Kura-Araxes Red Black Burnished Ware typology from Shengavit (adapted from Rothman 2014, fig. 4b). 


Despite these similarities, Khirbet Kerak Ware diverges from Red Black Burnished Ware in some 
respects. Biconical stands and loop-handled vessels are not found in the Kura-Araxes tradition, but 
are common in Khirbet Kerak Ware. Bowls and plates with inverted or flattened rims, and long- 
necked one-handled jars also appear to represent an adaptation of the Khirbet Kerak Ware tech- 
nique for producing local Southern Levantine Early Bronze II to III vessel types. The use of deep 
red slips on some forms of Khirbet Kerak Ware is characteristic of the Levant, while red colouration 
is produced through firing in the Kura-Araxes tradition.” 

Petrographic and chaine opératoire analyses highlight an array of similarities between Red Black 
Burnished Ware and Khirbet Kerak Ware manufacturing processes.3% Kura-Araxes potters were 
highly adaptable to local conditions, using clay sources in close proximity to production sites, 
while demonstrating labour-intensive manufacturing techniques irrespective of their location.”* 
As with Khirbet Kerak Ware, Red Black Burnished Ware shows the inclusion of additional tempers 


132 


and a preference for local clays.3? Red Black Burnished Ware vessels were heavily burnished and 
fired in alternating oxidising and reducing atmospheres to produce their distinctive red/black 
colouration. This time-consuming technique is also seen in Khirbet Kerak Ware, and may have 
originated in eastern and central Anatolia.? 

Domestic handmade production, which involved a larger number of potters, further extended 
manufacturing times and resulted in variations in vessel shape and size.?^ This preference for 
handcrafting is seen throughout the dispersion of Red Black Burnished Ware/Khirbet Kerak 


Ware, including at sites where the ceramic is found in proximity to potters’ wheels. Further, the 
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Fig. 19. Red Black Burnished Ware decoration on ornamented tray fragments (1-4), finely incised bowl (5) and 
highly burnished black vessels (6—7) (after Sagona 1998, fig. 5). 
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Fig. 20. Red Black Burnished Ware straight necked jar from Karaz with incised decoration 
(1) and black burnished jar from Giizelova with relief spiral designs (2) (after Sagona 2006, p. 59). 


extensive and time-consuming surface treatment process of Red Black Burnished Ware/Khirbet 
Kerak Ware testifies to the highly specific and closely interlinked nature of these ceramics. This 
reflects the importance accorded to their aesthetic value by the societies in which they were pro- 
duced and consumed. 

Portable or fixed hearths are also found in frequent association with Red Black Burnished 
Ware (Fig. 21).3° These installations may indicate ritual elements within the household, which 
reinforced a common set of values that originated in Anatolia and the Transcaucasus and were 
maintained throughout the Kura-Araxes dispersion. Sites such as Sós Hóyük in Anatolia do not 
exhibit any architectural features explicitly relating to ritual, suggesting that spiritual practices 
may have occurred within domestic contexts in Kura-Araxes society. Paz suggests that anthropo- 
morphic hearth decorations, often resembling a realistic or stylised face, may represent ancestors, 
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Fig. 21. Horse-shoe shaped hearth from Sós Hóyiik (1) and prop hearth 
(2) associated with the Kura-Araxes cultural tradition (after Sagona 2006, p. 58). 


and that the hearth facilitated dual functions of food preparation and ancestor worship ritual.37 
An absence of human figurines is notable in Kura-Araxes site assemblages, contrasting with con- 
temporary sites in other regions and further highlighting the importance of anthropomorphic 
representations on andirons.?? 

The ceremonial purpose implied by this presence of anthropomorphic elements is further 
indicated by the recurring practice of placing certain items around hearths, including single 
standardised horned clay animal figurines (Fig. 22) and handcrafted items of bone and stone." 
The spatial and symbolic centrality of hearths within the home demonstrates the strong inter- 
connection between ritual and domestic activities in daily life. This has also been observed in 
the Southern Levant, where Khirbet Kerak Ware is found in close association with andirons in 
predominantly domestic settings.'^? Accordingly, a distinct communal identity was maintained 
and reinforced through the recurring use of Red Black Burnished Ware/Khirbet Kerak Ware in 
domestic spaces.™ 

Trade, emulation and diffusion have been proposed as components of a broader theory that 
accounts for the dissemination of Early Transcaucasian cultural features in the Near East through 
the movement of objects and ideas along trade routes used for the exchange of metals, precious 


142 


stones and agricultural or pastoral resources.” Access to northern metals and raw materials may 


have fostered commercial and cultural connections between the south and both Anatolia and the 
Transcaucasus.'? The abundance of metal resources in the north is indicated by the quantitative 
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Fig. 22. Standardised horned clay animal figurines associated with the Kura-Araxes tradition and 
often found near hearths (from Sagona 2006, p. 60). 


increase in arsenical copper artefacts throughout the Chalcolithic period, attesting to the growth 
of metallurgical skills and craft specialisation.'** The widespread distribution of metal ores is seen 
in the material of arsenical-copper spearheads at Arlsantepe that correspond compositionally to 
Anatolia and the Pontic region, where a number of metal sources have been discovered." 

Additionally, the Levant’s longstanding position as a prominent trade hub is attested by arte- 
factual evidence. Obsidian from eastern and central Anatolia has been found in Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic levels at Tel es-Sultan and Pottery Neolithic levels at Tel Kabri. Foreign relations 
expanded further in the Chalcolithic when raw materials from all regions of the Near East were 
found in the Levant. Late fourth millennium BCE Anatolian copper containing arsenic and 
nickel has been found at Tel esh-Shuneh. Substantial trade in vessels, jewellery, stones, textiles 
and other goods occurred with Egypt in Early Bronze I, which was eventually replaced by further 
connections with the north in Early Bronze III to IV.'46 

Gold ornaments, including a plaque resembling those from Alaca Héyiik in Anatolia, have 
been found in an Early Bronze II tomb near Tel Beth Yerah. A footed jar with four jugs from an 
Early Bronze HI tomb at “Ain el-Assawir has parallels with published vessels at Arslantepe that 
are contemporaneous with the appearance of Red Black Burnished Ware at the site. Two green 
stone axes from the temple of Ai are likely of Anatolian origin, and a series of incised bone han- 
dles may be from Anatolia or the Aegean. Incised bone tubes have been found at a range of 
Southern Levantine sites, including Tel Hesi, and are similar to those found in Anatolia. The 
presence of seals, although limited, also attests to connections between north and south. 
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Philip argues that Khirbet Kerak Ware spread through networks of communication and exchange 
rather than via population movement, as the time between the arrival of Red Black Burnished 
Ware in the Amuq and Khirbet Kerak Ware in the Southern Levant was not sufficient for a 
migratory explanation.'*% He further contends that small-scale migration would not account for 
the widespread proliferation of Red Black Burnished Ware/Khirbet Kerak Ware and its effect on 
local material culture.4? However, although Philip seeks to refute the “pots to people’ hypothesis, 
the current evidence for diffusion is scant and inconclusive. While these finds indicate exchange 
between the Southern Levant and Anatolia and the Transcaucasus, the material evidence does not 
demonstrate a constant or influential trade relationship. Rather, this type of relationship is rep- 
resented by the presence of individual artefacts at various sites within the Southern Levant, which 


5? No clear examples of Southern Levantine cultural 


may be due to direct or indirect exchange. 
elements have been detected in Anatolia and the Transcaucasus, which would be expected with a 
direct trade relationship.'* Due to the currently limited nature of supporting evidence, it appears 
implausible that the close association between Khirbet Kerak Ware and Red Black Burnished Ware 
could have arisen through mechanisms of exchange, emulation or diffusion facilitated by trade 
relationships. 

A single mass migration was the earliest theory used to explain the southward proliferation of 
Early Transcaucasian cultural traits into the Northern and Southern Levant. This theory was ini- 
tially favoured due to the culture-historic tendencies implicit in early archaeological thought, where 
artefacts were associated with monolithic ‘archaeological cultures.’5* Accordingly, as the Southern 
Levantine counterpart of the Kura-Araxes tradition, Khirbet Kerak Ware became identified with 
“Khirbet Kerak people.'55 More recent theories propose that seasonal or permanent movements 
of peoples involved in trade, metalwork and agricultural activities occurred over a vast area and 
eventually brought Red Black Burnished Ware and associated material elements to the Southern 
Levant." 

An alternative model involves the migration of individuals or groups of potters who con- 
tinued to produce their wares in southern societies. These ‘itinerant potters’ would have intro- 
duced new ideas and technologies to the Southern Levant that appealed to the local peoples. 
This has also been suggested as an explanation for the presence of locally produced Khirbet 
Kerak Ware as far south as Tel es-Sultan.'55 While this theory may account for the lack of 
cooking pots and storage vessels in the Khirbet Kerak Ware repertoire, it does not adequately 
explain the strong demand for this foreign ceramic, or its disparate distribution in the Southern 
Levant.156 

Consideration of individual sites with Red Black Burnished Ware and other Early Transcauca- 
sian cultural features indicates an underlying distributional trend. New sites were established in 
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Early Bronze I in areas well suited for the agricultural and pastoral activities strongly associated 
with Early Transcaucasian life.57 Red Black Burnished Ware's manifestation was initially limited, 
indicating the presence of traders or pastoralists who were segregated from local populations.5? 
However, as the number of settlements gradually increased, larger quantities of Red Black Burnished 
Ware appeared in a wider range of forms. Although local ceramics in this region were manufac- 
tured using tournettes, and indicate a preference for maximising efficiency that contrasts with 
the handmade and non-standardised nature of Red Black Burnished Ware, hybrid forms of these 
two pottery types gradually emerged." Hybridity and inter-group interaction is further exempli- 
fied in the Arslantepe “Royal Tomb,’ which demonstrates both Kura-Araxes and local cultural fea- 
tures, creating uncertainty as to whether this is the burial of Anatolian and Transcaucasian ‘migrants’ 
or an example of the local population embracing Kura-Araxes culture. This gradual integration of 
Kura-Araxes cultural features parallels the eventual assimilation of Khirbet Kerak Ware into South- 
ern Levantine sites.!%0 

Batiuk and Rothman suggest this pattern indicates multiple migrations from Anatolia and 
Transcaucasia — initially of pastoral or village groups, and then entire communities accompanied 
by distinctive elements of Kura-Araxes material culture — resulting in increased site numbers over 
time.' Greenberg and Palumbi'* and Rothman! interpret these strong Kura-Araxes cultural 
features, primarily appearing from around 2750 to 2500 BCE (Early Bronze II), as indicating a 
second migratory movement that occurred in this later period. During this time, a greater con- 
nection to the Anatolian and Transcaucasian ‘homeland’ is demonstrated. Rothman perceives this 
population movement through the ‘vectors of migration’ model, whereby people dispersed into 
various locales from a single area of origin.'64 

Kura-Araxes coarseware cooking vessels found at Aparan, Karnut, Anushavan, Arslantepe and 
Sós Hóyük diverge typologically from Red Black Burnished Ware, and are composed of a rougher 
fabric without burnishing or additional decorative features. This preference for coarse cookware 
corresponds with the later use of local cooking vessels with Khirbet Kerak Ware lids and pot- 
stands in the Southern Levant." Artefacts are only used in cultural contexts in which they hold 
meaning and are deemed appropriate; therefore, both Red Black Burnished Ware and coarse 
cookware would have held value in the communities in which they have been found. However, 
the clear functional distinction between them indicates they were ascribed divergent values. 
Red Black Burnished Ware was regarded as important for its aesthetic and communicative role 
in reinforcing sociocultural identity through connection to domesticity and ritual, while coarse- 
ware's meaning lies in its functional purpose./66 The persistent use of coarse cookware over a wide 
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geographical area also implies a communal identity that extended from Anatolia and the Transcau- 
casus to the Southern Levant, developed through resistance to changes in food preparation and 
consumption practices.'67 

Red Black Burnished Ware first appears in the Amuq Valley, located between the Anatolian 
Plateau and the Levantine plains, in the late Chalcolithic/Early Bronze 1.:% Throughout Early 
Bronze IIB to III, the amount of Red Black Burnished Ware increased, corresponding to a shift 
in settlement patterning from relatively large sites in the valley’s centre to smaller and more 
widely distributed settlements. Production of anthropomorphic andirons with incised motifs also 
occurs at this time. Excavation at larger sites has revealed a mixture of local wheel-made pottery 
and Red Black Burnished Ware, while smaller sites almost exclusively feature Red Black Bur- 
nished Ware. This distribution is similar to that in the Mus region and may indicate a pattern 
of multiple migrations of traders or pastoralists, and later agriculturalists, who created their own 
settlements while also interacting with the local Amuq peoples. Considerable differences also exist 
in the proportion of Red Black Burnished Ware within individual Northern Levantine site assem- 
blages, signifying the varying importance of this ware in local contexts. Petrofabric studies indi- 
cate that Red Black Burnished Ware was locally produced, plausibly at the household level. 
Although this Northern Levantine Red Black Burnished Ware demonstrates many characteristic 
features of Early Transcaucasian ware, some features are missing. Additional elements have been 
added, highlighting gradual ceramic development as its producers were situated in new and variable 
contexts.!ó9 

Kura-Araxes cultural elements are also found along the northeast Mediterranean coast and 
partially along the Orontes Valley. Red Black Burnished Ware occurs in abundance at Ras Shamra, 
initially appearing c. 2900 BCE in very similar forms to those of the Amuq. Northern Levantine 
vessels appear to have had consumption, storage and cooking functions. Along with andirons, 
these vessels may indicate the role of Kura-Araxes ceramics in the construction of a new cultural 
identity, reminiscent of Anatolia and the Transcaucasus, which is reinforced through food prepa- 
ration and consumption practices centred on domestic and ritual activity.'7? 

In Early Bronze III, Red Black Burnished Ware appears in a limited typological range. It is 
increasingly standardised through a workshop production process no longer embedded in the 
domestic sphere. Andirons became uniform and ubiquitous, indicating a loss of their symbolic and 
ritual significance. Greenberg and Palumbi argue that this indicates weakening links with Anatolia 
and the Transcaucasus, which reduced the role of cultural elements such as Red Black Burnished 
Ware and andirons as markers of identity." Hybridisation, the appearance of alternative cultural 
features, and integration into local populations is seen later in the Southern Levant. 

Northern Levantine Red Black Burnished Ware production eventually ceased during Early 
Bronze III. Andirons also disappeared from this region, highlighting their strong functional and 
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symbolic connection with Red Black Burnished Ware. Greenberg and Palumbi suggest that growing 
city-states, changes in sociocultural identity and altered trade networks may have interrupted or 
weakened traditional communication channels between the north and south.'73 


Red Black Burnished Ware and Khirbet Kerak Ware 


Although the presence of Khirbet Kerak Ware in the Southern Levant demonstrates a departure 
from its normally mountain-based distribution, it is predominantly concentrated in the relatively 
fertile north Jordan Valley and adjacent river valley regions. These areas possess agricultural poten- 
tial due to their proximity to water sources, with Early Transcaucasian participation in agricultural 
activities detected across the breadth of its distribution.’74 

Khirbet Kerak Ware is similar to Red Black Burnished Ware in type and technique, but it also 
includes local Southern Levantine pottery forms; Kura-Araxes cooking pots are not present.'?5 
Accordingly, Khirbet Kerak Ware is a modified ceramic tradition that exhibits both Kura-Araxes 
elements and adaptation to its local context. The development and adoption of material culture 
is contingent on its sociopolitical setting and the meaning of such objects to the societies in which 
they are used. Consequently, interactions between new groups and local Southern Levantine 
communities produced Khirbet Kerak Ware as a situational expression of a distinct communal 
identity.76 

A number of model wheels have been found in association with Khirbet Kerak Ware, andirons 
and plastered installations in Early Bronze III contexts at Tel Beth Yerah, Tel Beth Shean and 
Megiddo (Fig. 23). Such models are not found in earlier phases at any Southern Levantine site, 
but have also been discovered in substantial quantity at Arslantepe, Norsuntepe and Koructepe, 
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Fig. 23. Ox-cart stone wheel model from Tel Beth Yerah (after Greenberg 2014, fig. 2). 
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sites with abundant Red Black Burnished Ware. A model cart bed with axles for wheel movement 
was also found at Norsuntepe. Greenberg suggests these models may represent Early Transcau- 
casian migrant technology, due to their presence throughout the Kura-Araxes dispersion zone, 
with the carts allowing a mobile but agricultural and household-oriented existence.'7” This pref- 
erence for mobility is also seen in the andirons that are portable versions of Anatolian and Tran- 
scaucasian hearth installations, along with the pierced lugs on pottery that enabled lids to be tied 
to vessels.178 In addition, the lack of Khirbet Kerak Ware storage vessels, despite being a compo- 
nent of the Early Transcaucasian ceramic repertoire, suggests they were not produced deliber- 
ately, as part of an ideological or functional decision relating to the mobile existence of these 
peoples during their southward journey.'7? 

It has not been definitively determined whether Khirbet Kerak Ware arrived contemporane- 
ously across the Southern Levant. Its persistence varies across sites, lasting across multiple phases 
at Tel Beth Shean and Tel Beth Yerah, while only being present in one or two assemblages at 
Hazor and Tel Yaqush. This suggests that following its initial introduction, Khirbet Kerak Ware 
communities followed different developmental trajectories in accordance with site-specific cir- 
cumstances.'%% The recently determined earlier onset dates for the Southern Levantine Early 
Bronze III indicate the relatively concurrent arrival of Red Black Burnished Ware/Khirbet Kerak 
Ware in the Northern and Southern Levant?! 
ceramic typology of these regions. This evidence denotes that, rather than the slow movement of 


Close similarities have also been observed in the 


people over 200 years, a more rapid migration may have occurred, where different groups espous- 
ing the Kura-Araxes tradition settled across the Levant.” 

The distribution of Kura-Araxes cultural traits indicates a southwestern migration trajectory, 
bordering the internal slopes of the Taurus and Zagros mountains, through the Elbistan region, 
to the point where the Taurus and Amanus mountain ranges merge, and into the Amuq, as well 
as east through the Urmia basin to the Kangavar Plain.'% Southward migration continued along 


the Orontes Valley to the Hama, into the Bega and Huleh Basin where Khirbet Kerak Ware is 


present at Tel Dan, and then to the Jordan and Jezreel Valleys.'84 


Batiuk and Rothman contend that the spread of ceramic evidence on this migration path 
indicates large-scale and multiple movements of groups of people who created new settlements 
along their route, with subsequent generations travelling further south.'% These sites exhibit the 
initial appearance of Red Black Burnished Ware sherds, and an increase in the number of exclu- 
sively Red Black Burnished Ware sites. Eventually a mixture of Red Black Burnished Ware and 
local wares is present at larger sites, while smaller sites with only Red Black Burnished Ware were 
maintained on the periphery. This patterning suggests the initial arrival of traders and pastoralists 
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who brought externally produced vessels, with a subsequent influx of settlers who produced Red 
Black Burnished Ware locally, which began to dominate site assemblages. This trend is observed 
at Arslantepe, as well as Tel esh-Shuneh, Tel Yaqush and Tel Beth Shean in the Southern Levant, 
where Khirbet Kerak Ware eventually replaced local ceramic production.'$6 

Several explanations have been proposed for Early Transcaucasian migration. These include 
the “push factors” of environmental degradation and population pressure, or new opportunities 
for leadership and upward social mobility. Suggested “pull factors” are trade in animal products, 
viniculture, metals and metallurgical skills.'$7 However, a single theory cannot adequately explain 
the propagation of Kura-Araxes features due to the vast divergence in their manifestation and 
development on an interregional and inter-site basis. Instead, diverse explanations may apply to 
different situations within the wider Early Transcaucasian population movement. Despite this, 
the late Early Bronze II Southern Levantine ‘settlement crisis’ and resulting societal reorganisa- 
tion may have provided new social and economic opportunities for the migrant populations who 
arrived shortly afterwards.'% Accordingly, the divergence in pottery and other aspects of material 
culture from the Anatolian and Transcaucasian Kura-Araxes tradition may indicate adaptation 
into the existing sociopolitical structure of the Southern Levant, in an expression of Barth’s ‘situ- 
ational identity.’ Here, individuals partake in identities differentially according to their specific 
temporal and spatial context.'%9, 

Despite the flexibility of Red Black Burnished Ware/Khirbet Kerak Ware, its underlying sty- 
listic and morphological features are retained over more than 2000 years across a wide geographic 
expanse, ranging from Anatolia and the Transcaucasus to the Southern Levant.?? Its prominent 
colouration contrasts significantly with local Anatolian wares, and those of the Northern and 
Southern Levant, expressing an alternative social identity that challenges local ways of life through 
a carefully maintained distinction.?' Red Black Burnished Ware/Khirbet Kerak Ware, in combi- 
nation with recurrence of the hearth, reinforces the cultural unity of the Kura-Araxes tradition 


192 


while also negotiating new identities in variable locations.” The continued rejection of the potters’ 


wheel, which would have maximised efficiency and output, further highlights the intentionality 
of this cultural complex through behavioural reinforcement." 

Rothman argues that although certain elements of Kura-Araxes material culture are maintained 
throughout its dispersal, those engaging with Red Black Burnished Ware/Khirbet Kerak Ware also 
adopt aspects of local cultural traditions in their new settings;?^ they do so as a response to spe- 
cific circumstances arising from prolonged and increasingly frequent interaction with other groups, 
which results in similarities in artefact production processes, and hybrid or comparable material 
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culture.” Khirbet Kerak Ware operated as a ‘learning network’ mode of knowledge transmission 
that reproduced tradition and continuity through vessel manufacture and use on a kinship- and 
household-oriented basis that accorded with its wider social rhetoric.'% 

Material culture is variable and active, permeating ethnic and political boundaries. Accordingly, 
it should be conceptualised in terms of recurring technologies, artefact types, household organisa- 
tion modes, mortuary customs and other elements in association with forms of social agency (such 
as migration, emulation or reinterpretation), rather than in terms of static definitions. Material 
correlates indicate interacting and overlapping sociocultural identities when reproduced continually 
within a particular context. Red Black Burnished Ware/Khirbet Kerak Ware’s presence, in combi- 
nation with certain domestic structures, foodways and ritual elements, indicates a specific commu- 
nal identity. This identity is reminiscent of one associated with the Kura-Araxes homeland, yet the 
iteration of this identity also adopts and redefines its material culture and practices via interaction 
with the local populations through which it is dispersed.?7 The Kura-Araxes “cultural package’ was 
the result of interactions between peoples and material culture both in the Anatolian and Trans- 
caucasian homeland and in the ‘diaspora.’ 

Social difference in migrant societies is asserted by such ongoing renegotiations of tradition and 
the overlap of social boundaries that results in cultural hybridisation. Continuity is maintained in 
other elements to link the consumer with their community of origin in an act of ‘performative 
commemoration.’ Although certain cultural features initially indicate the presence of alternative or 
disparate identities within a community, gradual integration and hybridisation results in the loss of 
such distinction, whereby markers of cultural identity are redefined or lose value as a measure of 
difference, as seen in Red Black Burnished Ware/Khirbet Kerak Ware. 

Philip contends that the strong cultural associations and social value of Red Black Burnished 
Ware/Khirbet Kerak Ware, andirons and other Kura-Araxes traits render them unsuitable for trade 
or exchange, as an object’s value is ascribed by networks of meaning in the contexts in which it 
exists.2°° The highly distinctive nature of these wares and the effort taken to differentiate them from 
the local ceramic landscape indicates new groups of people, rather than emulation within an exist- 
ing society, as such elements of material culture would not hold value when dislocated from the 
social systems that imbue them with meaning.” Instead, artefacts must be interpreted in accord- 
ance with the hermeneutic of the society in which they exist, and through which they are accorded 
value. Without the ascription of networks of meaning arising from specific sociopolitical and 
cultural circumstances, objects become ‘mute’ and cannot convey the information they encode.” 
Consequently, the migration of communities is the most plausible explanation for the dissemina- 
tion of Red Black Burnished Ware/Khirbet Kerak Ware and associated cultural features due to these 
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peoples” persistent and distinct ideology, and the initially segregated distribution of their ceram- 
ics within other societies already possessing a local ceramic industry.2 Although the Kura-Araxes 
phenomenon is variable and should be analysed on a site-specific basis, this cultural tradition 
demonstrates vast geographic and temporal continuity through agricultural, domestic and ceramic 
activities, as well as great flexibility in its tendency to occupy advantageous social and economic 
niches as opportunities arose in the wider landscape.??4 

The current migratory theory is more nuanced than the traditional culture-historical ‘pots 
to people' trope. Its holistic focus on recurring material correlates aligns with the movement of 
peoples who adopted certain aspects of their new societies while maintaining elements of Kura- 
Araxes communal identity through ceramic manufacture and domestic and ritual practice repro- 
duction. The Khirbet Kerak Ware case study is well suited to considering such questions of identity 
and ethnicity through its culturally distinct endurance. This extension of the Kura-Araxes tradition 
and its widespread propagation fostered interaction with populations who espoused variable prac- 
tices, ideologies and material culture.?% Such inter- and intra-group communication, and its mate- 
rial manifestation, is the foundation of studies into archaeological ethnicity and identity. 
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Responding to Syria's cultural heritage 
in crisis: A case study 


Andrew JAMIESON and Sophie RUSSELL 


Abstract 


Reacting to conflict in the Middle East, an international community of experts has focused on three types 
of response to the damage of cultural heritage: site documentation projects; public-awareness-raising 
projects; and emergency training and mitigation projects. Not all of the resulting initiatives have achieved 
their goals, and there has been some criticism of a failure to significantly address the relevant problems. This 
paper examines two organisations concerned with Syria: 1) Shirin International and 2) Shirin Australia. 
It provides an overview of their activities, then considers the challenges and shortcomings of coordinating 
large-scale transnational responses to heritage in crisis, while at the same time highlighting the opportunities 
presented by locally driven, small-scale initiatives.* 


Key words: Middle East conflict, heritage destruction, actions and responses, Shirin initiative, small- 
scale projects, community engagement 


Introduction 


Recent conflict in the Middle East has caused widespread human suffering, as well as large-scale 
heritage destruction. The targeted devastation of cultural property in Syria and Iraq by the Islamic 
State (also known as IS, ISIS, ISIL or Da'esh) has aroused overwhelming dismay within the media, 
the heritage community and the general public." All six of Syria’s UNESCO World Heritage 
listed sites (the Ancient Cities of Aleppo, Bosra and Damascus, the Ancient Villages of Northern 
Syria, Crac des Chevaliers and Qal’at Salah El-Din and the Site of Palmyra) have now been 
placed on the List of World Heritage in Danger. Additionally, countless archaeological sites have 
been damaged by illegal excavations and looting for the illicit antiquities market? This loss of 
cultural heritage has undoubtedly been devastating for the Syrian populace. It has also engendered 
a strong reaction from archaeologists of the Near East. 


* This paper is based on a presentation given by Jamieson to the Archaeological & Anthropological Society of 
Victoria on 15 November 2018. The authors would like to thank Abby Robinson for encouraging us to write this paper. 
We would also like to acknowledge Annelies Van de Ven for providing generous and thoughtful feedback on an early 
draft. We alone accept responsibility for any errors in the text. 

1 See, for example, Stone 2015, p. 52, for a discussion of these matters. 

2 For the UNESCO List of World Heritage in Danger, see https://whc.unesco.org/en/danger. 

3 It has been widely reported that IS has looted archaeological sites for the purpose of generating income from the 
sale of illegally obtained antiquities, although the exact profit amount is contested and uncertain. IS has also broadcast 
the destruction of cultural heritage as a tool of propaganda on a range of social media sites including Twitter and 
YouTube, reaching global audiences. For further reading on cultural looting, propaganda and the impact of violence in 
the region, see Isakhan 2013, 2015; Brodie and Renfrew 2005; Fanusie and Joffe 2015; Howard, Prohov, and Elliot 2015; 
Harmansah 2015; Russell (forthcoming). 
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A number of projects, initiatives and organisations have been assembled by international scholars 
over the past eight years to address the crisis in Syrian heritage. In association with Heritage for 
Peace,* Silvia Perini, Emma Cunliffe, Leonardo Leckie and Bastien Varoutsikos have contributed 
to the publication of four volumes entitled “Towards a Protection of the Syrian Cultural Heritage: 
A Summary of the National and International Responses.’ These volumes, covering the period 
from March 2013 to December 2016, provide a valuable summary of the vast array of projects and 
initiatives launched by a variety of institutions, organisations and individuals over that period. 
Importantly, they also help in identifying priorities, sharing knowledge and avoiding unnecessary 
duplication, so that available (and often limited) resources can be targeted or redirected. 

The responses of the international community — site documentation projects; public-awareness- 
raising projects; and emergency training and mitigation projects — have achieved varying levels 
of success and have been placed under increasing scrutiny.* The low impact of some projects 
and, indeed, the total ineffectiveness of others has been highlighted by commentators. It has 
thus become important for international actors in the realm of Syrian cultural heritage to appraise 
their contribution to its protection during the conflict. This includes reflection on the achievements 
and shortcomings of initiatives, in the hope that future responses can be made more impactful and 
inaction can be remedied. 

It is in this context that the authors reflect on the results of two responses: 1) Shirin International 
and 2) Shirin Australia. Shirin International (Syrian Heritage in Danger: An International Research 
Initiative and Network) was created following the International Congress on the Archaeology of 
the Ancient Near East (ICAANE) at Basel in 2014. Shirin Australia was formed shortly after the 
formation of Shirin International and identified four primary actions. This case study will pro- 
vide an overview of the Shirin International initiative, as well as the activities undertaken by Shirin 
Australia. In discussing and evaluating these efforts, this paper considers the challenges and short- 
comings of coordinating large-scale transnational responses to heritage in crisis. Conversely, it also 
highlights the opportunities presented by locally driven, small-scale initiatives to generate meaning- 
ful impact. 


Critics of the international response 


The first volume of the Heritage for Peace report, compiled by Silvia Perini and Emma Cunliffe 
in April 2014, considers 38 cultural heritage organisations and the actions they are taking towards 
the preservation and protection of Syria’s cultural heritage.” A significant number of groups were 
formed directly in response to the hostilities that commenced in 2011. Both local and international 
groups are represented on Perini and Cunliffe’s list and in the report’s subsequent volumes. Shirin 
International is included in the analysis. 


4 Heritage for Peace website http://www.heritageforpeace.org. 

5 This list has been updated several times: Perini and Cunliffe 2014a; 2014b; 2015; Leckie et al. 2017. 
$ Al Quntar and Daniels 2016. 

7 Perini and Cunliffe 2014a. 

$ Perini and Cunliffe 2014b, pp. 4, 15; 2015, pp. 18, 72; Leckie et al. 2017, pp. 20, 27, 32, 49, 60. 
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The graphs below (Figs 1-2) illustrate the number of international responses per type of action, 
across two periods of time — from September 2014 to September 2015 and October 2015 to 
December 2016 — according to data in Volumes III and IV of the report.? International responses 
were grouped according to the following categories: 


* Projects and Documentation (including but not limited to: site and object inventories, 
damage assessments, databases, reconstruction and conservation, projects fighting illicit 
trafficking, projects relating to intangible heritage) 

e Talks, Conferences, Discussions and Workshops 

+ Laws, Legislation and Resolutions 

* Training/Courses 

* Military Operations 

* Publications 

e Others (including Statements and Declarations, Actions, Funds and Scholarships, Projects/ 
Groups) 


Across both periods, Projects and Documentation initiatives constituted the most common 
international response. Military Operations, Laws Legislation and Resolutions, and Training/ 
Courses were the least common. 

Between the two periods being considered, there was a notable increase in the number of 
responses listed by the report, with 156 in Volume HI (September 2014 — September 2015) and 
303 (October 2015 — December 2016) in Volume IV. The increase in Publications as a response 
type between the two time periods is due to the inclusion in Volume IV of non-academic pub- 
lished works, such as policy recommendations, guidelines or statements.” That said, academic 
publications also increased, from 17 to 29;" this could be due to archaeologists who are no longer 
able to work in the region engaging with heritage studies research instead (see below). 

According to two critics of the responses to the destruction of Syrian cultural heritage, Salman 
Al Quntar and Brian Daniels, “Thus far, international heritage professionals have placed a pre- 
mium upon the process of obtaining information about the crisis and distributing it, rather than 
acting to ameliorate the conditions created by the crisis in whatever small way possible.” They 
claim, “We have failed as an expert community if we do not demand something more.” 
They note the international heritage community has developed three kinds of projects: 


I site documentation; 
2. public-awareness-raising; and 
3. emergency training and mitigation. 


2 Perini and Cunliffe 2015; Leckie et al. 2017. 

Volumes I and II (Perini and Cunliffe 2014a, 2014b) are not included in this analysis, as these reports did not utilise 
the same classification of action system as more recent volumes. Volumes I and II cover the period March 2011 to Sep- 
tember 2014, and are valuable resources for information on some of the earliest responses of the heritage community to 
the Syrian conflict. Ongoing initiatives are included in recent volumes, and initiatives previously listed that have ceased 
activity are also noted in subsequent volumes. 

'? Leckie et al. 2017, pp. 90-101. 

™ Perini and Cunliffe 2015, pp. 59-60; Leckie et al. 2017, pp. 90-101. 

12 Al Quntar and Daniels 2016, p. 391. Al Quntar and Daniels are both from the University of Pennsylvania museum 
and directors of the Safeguarding the Heritage of Syria and Iraq (SHOSI) Project. 
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Fig. 1. Types of international responses from September 2014 to September 2015 based on the data in Perini and 
Cunliffe 2015. 
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Fig. 2. Types of international responses from October 2015 to December 2016 based on the data in Leckie, 
Cunliffe and Varoutsikos 2017. 
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To date, they observe, most of these undertakings have prioritised the collection and dissemi- 
nation of information about heritage loss. Al Quntar and Daniels state that “less attention has 
been given to emergency interventions to support Syrians inside the country and to protect at-risk 
heritage.” They argue, “the mobilization of the international heritage community and the responses 
to date have been characterized by what Lynn Meskell has so aptly called ‘expert failure’, in describ- 
ing the impotence of professional archaeologists and preservationists to implement positive change 
in crisis situations.” 

Al Quntar and Daniels contend that “documentation and public-awareness projects do not 
translate easily into humanitarian actions that can safeguard either the professional community 
of Syrian heritage experts — who are themselves exposed to great danger — or at-risk cultural 
heritage.” Al Quntar and Daniels mention a few small-scale emergency projects (for example, pay- 
ment of the site guard at Tell Mozan and an emergency protection project at the Maara Museum) 
which have resulted in positive outcomes for the protection of Syria’s cultural heritage. They note 
that these projects “require more direct logistical coordination to complete.” 

The most tangible response to the heritage crisis in Syria has been in direct training activities 
for heritage professionals and in the implementation of emergency cultural heritage protection 
projects inside Syria.” Despite this, according to the most recent Heritage for Peace report, Training 
and Courses constitute only 3 per cent of international responses. 

Al Quntar and Daniels also describe the emergence of a new field of academic inquiry: with the 
halt of archaeological fieldwork in Syria and the difficulty of finding new archaeological projects in 
the Middle East generally, heritage studies has presented itself as a novel area of research and field- 
work for many international archaeologists. "7 

The following initiatives are among those responses Al Quntar and Daniels identify in their 
critique: 


e Syrian Archaeological Patrimony in Danger (PASD), launched in 2011.% 

* The Association for the Protection of Syrian Archaeology (APSA), established in 2012. 

* The organisation known as Aleppo Archaeology, which has focused its efforts on document- 
ing damage, primarily to the historic city of Aleppo, for a Syrian audience.?? 

* A report by Emma Cunliffe, produced in conjunction with the Global Heritage Fund in 
2012, titled Damage to the Soul: Syria’s Cultural Heritage in Conflict.” 

* And Shirin, a professional society established to collate known information about Syrian 
archaeological sites and their present status.?? 


5 Al Quntar and Daniels 2016, p. 382; Meskell 2010, pp. 192-201. 

™ Al Quntar and Daniels 2016, p. 391. 

5. Al Quntar and Daniels 2016, p. 388. 

16 Leckie et al. 2017, p. 90. 

17 On these heritage studies, see for example, Newson and Young 2017. 

18 See PASD Facebook page https://www.facebook.com/Archeologie.syrienne 

12 See APSA website http://apsazorr.com/apsanew 

22 See Aleppo Archaeology Facebook page https://www.facebook.com/aleppoarchaeology 
2 Cunliffe 2012. 

2 See Shirin website: http://shirin-international.org/ 
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Fig. 3. Shirin website (shirin-international.org). 


Shirin International 


What is Shirin? Syrian Heritage in Danger: An International Research Initiative and Network 
(Fig. 3) was created at the request of participants in a workshop on Syrian Heritage, funded by 
the Swiss Society for Ancient Oriental Science, at the oth ICAANE at Basel in 2014.” Shirin aims 
to bring together a significant proportion of international research groups and scholars who were 
working in Syria prior to 2011, with the purpose of making their expertise available to wider herit- 
age protection efforts.*4 Accordingly, Shirin’s international committee, at the time of its creation, 
included the directors of a number of long-term international research programs and others who 
shared their strong commitment to the effective protection of the heritage of Syria, including the 
former head of the Syrian Directorate General of Antiquities and Museums (DGAM), Dr Michel 
Maqdissi.?> Representatives of the following countries were listed on the Shirin International 
committee at the time of its creation: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, Lebanon, Poland, Spain, Switzerland, The Netherlands, UK and USA.?6 


55 Marc Lebeau, of the European Centre for Upper Mesopotamian Studies, Brussels, was tasked by the workshop 
organisers with forming an international response, which resulted in the creation of Shirin. http://shirin-international. 
org/?page_id=1077 

24 Dunning et al. 2018. 

25 On Shirin, see http://shirin-international.org/ 

26 At the 61st Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale in Bern and Basel, on 25 June 2015, Frank Braemer (France) was 
elected President, Hartmut Kühne (Germany), Vice President, Graham Philip (UK), Treasurer and Andrew Jamieson 
(Australia), Secretary. 
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Fig. 4. Shirin damage assessment reports (shirin-international.org/?page_id=799). 


When Shirin was created, its focus was primarily on providing archaeological experience and 
expertise in the following ways:?7 


e Producing damage assessment reports on archaeological sites 

e Creating databases of sites 

e Establishing artefact inventories 

e Evaluating the provenience of illicitly excavated (looted) or stolen artefacts 


Shirin coordinated the preparation of damage assessment reports (Fig. 4) on key archaeological 
sites, making them available on the Internet. To assist in the production of these reports, Shirin 
International collaborated with UNESCO and UNOSAT to obtain up-to-date satellite imagery. 
Shirin contacted 129 foreign, joint and national research projects to obtain damage assessment 
data: 56 project directors provided site reports. 

Shirin also created a database and interactive maps containing around 15,000—20,000 sites 
across Syria, based on data from two already-existing projects: 1) The Fragile Crescent Project, 
UK-based and directed by Graham Philip of Durham University (this work builds on the Historic 
Environment Record for Syria); and 2) The PaléoSYR/ PaléoLIB projects, a French venture directed 
by Frank Braemer (CNRS, Nice) and Bernard Geyer (CNRS, Lyon). 


27 See Shirin website: http://shirin-international.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/11/SHIRIN-report-assembly_25062015.pdf 
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Additionally, Shirin collaborated on Digitized Inventories of Museums of Syria (DIMS). This 
project expands on an earlier initiative known as Digitizing the Inventory of the Museum of Deir 
ez-Zor, funded by the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and involves cooperation with the 
Directorate General of Antiquities and Museums (DGAM) and also with the International 
Committee for Documentation (CIDOC), a branch of ICOM. 

Shirin representatives worked with Interpol and other agencies to help identify the provenience of 
illicitly excavated or stolen artefacts. In addition, Shirin issued two statements (directed to UNESCO) 
on the destruction and reconstruction of Palmyra (19 April 2016) and Aleppo (20 December 2017). 
Newsletters were also produced highlighting Shirin’s activities and publicising other related heritage 
efforts and events.” In 2017 Shirin hosted a workshop in Marburg, Germany, on Heritage in Conflict: 
A Review of the Situation in Syria and Iraq.? 

After its inception, Shirin International offered to work collaboratively on a neutral basis with 
other national and international partners including DGAM, Syrian National Council, UNESCO, 
ICCROM, ICOMOS, ICOM, Blue Shield, Interpol, UNOSAT/UNITAR, PennMuseum/ 
Smithsonian Group, ASOR, Syrian Heritage Archive Project (SHAP), Museum fiir Islamische 
Kunst /Museum of Islamic Art (MIK), and the Deutsches Archáologisches Institut (DAI), as well as 
the Association for the Protection of Syrian Archaeology (APSA), Heritage for Peace, and Syrian 
Archaeological Patrimony in Danger (PSAD).?2 

From the outset, Shirin International encouraged the establishment of national committees. 
It was hoped that these would be formed in all the nations with representatives on the Shirin 
International committee. In the first Shirin Newsletter (November 2015) it was announced that 
national committees “[had been] created in Belgium, Australia, France, and [were] soon to be 
[established] in Germany (27th November 2015), Switzerland (25th November 2015) and the USA.” 
The Newsletter also noted that “the formation of National Committees is an important step in 
the organisation’s development and there is a need to encourage other Shirin representatives to 
form National Committees.”3! 

In the next Shirin Newsletter (January 2016) it was reported that a national committee had 
been created “in the United Kingdom (8th January 2016)” and that “We expect the creation of 
new National Committees in Poland (1st April 2016) and the USA soon.” It goes on to mention: 
“we send a special call to International Committee members to make every effort in creating 
committees in Japan, the Netherlands, Lebanon, Denmark, Canada, Portugal, Italy and Spain!” 
The Shirin annual board activity report for 2016-2017 noted that: 


The development of SHIRIN and the creation of National Committees were seen as a promising first 
step at the 2016 statutory meeting. The International Committee hoped that national initiatives for 
Syrian Heritage would be forthcoming more numerously at the national level than at the international 
one. However, this step is yet to be fully reached or realized. After Switzerland formalized its national 
committee, administrative procedures were launched in Germany, Poland and Italy, although the 
Italian committee has not yet been finalized. The declaration of National Committees in France and 


28 See Shirin website: http://shirin-international.org/?page_id=2952 

22 A selection of the papers presented at Marburg, together with selected papers presented at a symposium on Syria 
in Melbourne, will be published: Jackson eż al. (forthcoming). 

32 See http://shirin-international.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/11/SHIRIN-report-assembly_25062015.pdf and http:// 
shirin-international.org/wp-content/uploads/2016/07/2nd-shirin-statutory-meeting-report-Vienna-2016.pdf 

3" See http://shirin-international.org/?page_id=2952 

32 See Shirin website http://shirin-international.org/?page_id=2952 
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Belgium was not formalized with statutes in those countries. The Australian and British committees 
are active even though they have not been fully formalized. In the Netherlands there were insufficient 
colleagues to establish a National Committee but actions were launched under the SHIRIN name. 
Regrettably, the French National Committee no longer exists owing to a number of unresolved issues. 
There has been no recent feedback from the National Committees in Poland, Belgium and Italy. 


Despite the initial optimism, it is apparent that attempts to form (and maintain) national com- 
mittees had mixed or limited success. The Belgian committee ceased to exist on 21 April 2018.54 
Currently, only Australia and Germany have information about their national committees avail- 
able on the Shirin website.? The “unresolved issues” which hampered French efforts to establish 
a national committee included differing political opinions and views on Syria.3° Such concerns 
serve to highlight the ethical dilemma that the archaeological community has faced in respond- 
ing to the conflict and the various disagreements at play. The ‘Proposed Ethics Charter for 
Scholars of the Ancient Near East’ represents another example of how members of the interna- 
tional archaeological community are engaging in this discourse: the drafting of the charter was 
not without controversy.?7 The attendance of foreign archaeologists at a colloquium in Damascus 
(New Visions and Proposals for the Resilience of the Syrian Heritage, 10-11 December 2016) 
and at the recent re-opening of the Damascus museum (28 October 2018) also stirred debate. 
The presence of foreign archaeologists at these events brought into question matters of neutrality. 
Attending the museum opening was interpreted by some as an indication of support for the Syrian 
regime, whereas working with heritage professionals and former members of the DGAM outside 
of government-controlled territory was taken as supporting the opposition by others.3% There was 
no formal representation of Shirin International at these events, but the issues related to attend- 
ance were discussed and debated within the membership. The discussion focused on the issue 
of neutrality and the difficulties of maintaining this stance. 

Clearly, the challenge of negotiating the complex ethical and political considerations of respond- 
ing to Syria’s heritage crisis, in addition to practical and logistical problems, has impeded the 
realisation of Shirin International’s original goal of forming active national committees in par- 
ticipating nations. In an attempt to streamline Shirin’s operations, a new interim executive board 
— Conseil d administration — was formed on 4 November 2017, replacing the original international 
committee structure.?? 


33 For the Shirin annual board activity report for 2016-2017 see http://shirin-international.org/wp-content/ 
uploads/2016/07/2nd-shirin-statutory-meeting-report-Vienna-2016.pdf 

34 Personal communication Guy Bunnens. 

35 See Shirin website: http://shirin-international.org/?page_id=1283 

36 Personal communication Frank Braemer. The authors extend their gratitude to Professor Braemer for providing 
his thoughts on the formation of Shirin national committees. 

37 On this controversy, see, for example, http://www.aasch.net/AASCH-start.htm 

38 For example, members from the Penn Cultural Heritage Centre condemned the attendance of archaeologists 
at the colloquium in Damascus, expressing “dismay and bewilderment to our colleagues who lend their prestige and 
professional affiliations in support of this violent regime.” See the full statement here: https://www.facebook.com/ 
pennchc/posts/1254412277966796 

The Syrian Directorate General of Antiquities & Museums responded by denouncing critics who they viewed as 
"politicizing the Syrian cultural heritage to serve conspiracy agendas, that do not aim to rescue that heritage. Some of 
those people have worked in Syria but have been disloyal to and have attacked our institution..." See DGAM's full 
statement here: http://www.dgam.gov.sy/index.php?d-314&id-2210 

39 The change in structure was discussed at the Shirin statutory meeting (convened at the 63rd Rencontre Assyriologique 
Internationale [RAI] in Marburg, Germany, on Monday 24 July 2017) and announced in the Shirin February 2018 
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Fig. 5. Graph showing archaeological projects active in Syria based on reports published in Kanjou and Tsuneki 2016. 


Shirin Australia 


It is estimated that before the conflict there were at least 130 active projects involving foreign 
archaeologists working in Syria. Many of them are featured in a recent publication titled A History 
of Syria in One Hundred Sites, edited by Youssef Kanjou and Akira Tsuneki.4° A graph (Fig. 5), 
based on details in Kanjou and Tsuneki's book, provides an indication of the countries involved 
in Syrian research projects before the conflict. Australia's connection appears small in comparison 
to some other countries; nevertheless, Shirin Australia was formed in 2014. The committee still 
exists, but the organisation was never fully formed into a legal entity or corporation, with mem- 
bers opting for a less formalised structure and instead focusing on practical outcomes.^! Shirin 
Australia is headed by Graeme Clarke (Director of the Jebel Khalid project) with Heather Jackson 
and John Tidmarsh acting as executive assistants, and Andrew Jamieson playing an overarching 
role supporting the committee and implementing its endeavours. Clarke, Jackson and Tidmarsh 
directed excavations at Jebel Khalid on the Euphrates in northern Syria from 1987 up until 2010, 
after which political events prevented return to Syria. 


Newsletter. The members of the new Conseil d administration include: Olivier Nieuwenhuijse (President), Mirko Novak 
(Vice President), Marina Pucci (Secretary), Andrew Jamieson (Treasurer), Frank Braemer and Dominik Bonatz. 

4° Kanjou and Tsuneki 2016. 

4 See Jamieson and Jackson (forthcoming). 

4 See the Shirin website http://shirin-international.org/?page_id=1777 
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At the time it was established, Shirin Australia identified the following four actions: 


Supporting Syrian colleagues 
Curating an exhibition 
Presenting a symposium 


RY YH 


Promoting an awareness-raising and education program 


This paper focuses mainly on actions 2 to 4 (see below). In terms of action 1, members of the 
Shirin Australia national committee have on occasion supported Syrian archaeological colleagues 
financially. Due to long-established connections, this mostly involved providing aid to colleagues 
at the Aleppo museum and key support staff of the Jebel Khalid project. In addition, Shirin 
Australia provided Syrian colleagues with support to attend conferences in Australia and Switzerland 
in 2014, and Germany in 2018. In 2019, Shirin Australia also contributed to the cost of acquiring 
equipment (cameras and laptops) and resources to assist those working at the museum in Aleppo.# 
Using existing local contacts and networks, the Shirin Australia representatives of the Jebel Khalid 
project managed to continue providing payments to the site guards even though official channels 
ceased to operate. 

Concerning actions 2 and 3, we will briefly discuss the exhibition and related symposium, 
Syria: Ancient History — Modern Conflict, held at the University of Melbourne from March to 
August 2017. At the time, these events generated considerable interest.44 Both the exhibition 
and symposium were intentionally developed to engage the wider community, or communities, 
in Melbourne. Mindful of wanting to reach Melbourne’s Middle Eastern population, exhibition 
text panels were available in both Arabic and English. 

The exhibition presented finds from the Australian excavation projects in the Euphrates 
valley (Fig. 6) and showcased their contribution to our understanding of the archaeology of 
Syria.4° For the past 30 years archaeologists from the University of Melbourne have engaged in 
fieldwork projects in this region of northern Syria. It began with excavations at the Bronze Age 
site of El-Qitar in the early 1980s.47 This work was followed in the late 1980s and 1990s by an 
expedition to Tell Ahmar, where evidence of a provincial centre of the Neo-Assyrian Empire was 
uncovered.** Since 1986, the Jebel Khalid project, a joint mission by the Australian National 
University and the University of Melbourne, has regularly undertaken investigations, revealing a 
major settlement of the Hellenistic period.4? 


4 In the case of Iraq, one example of a similar small-scale direct response was reported by Dan Potts (2004, p. 363). 
In May 2003, Potts travelled to Baghdad on behalf of the Australian government in order to present the Iraq Museum 
with a gift of computer equipment (laptop, scanner, digital camera, software) and to help the staff there set it up and 
begin the laborious task of resurrecting the registration system of the museum, so that they would be in a position to 
know what had been looted, what remained, what was damaged, et cetera. 

44 On the exhibition Syria: Ancient History — Modern Conflict, see http://www.art-museum.unimelb.edu.au/ 
exhibitions/past-exhibitions/fromyear/2008/toyear/2019/exhib-date/2017-03-28/exhib/syria-ancient-history-modern- 
conflict 

45 Mohamed Alsamsam translated the exhibition text panels into Arabic. 

46 Jamieson and Kanjou 2009. 

47 Culican and McClellan 1983-1984; McClellan 1985, 1986. 

45 Bunnens 1990, 1997, 2018; Roobaert and Bunnens 1999. 

49 Clarke 2001, 2002, 2014, 2016a, 2016b; Jackson 2014, 2016, 2017, 2018; Clarke and Jackson 2016; Abdo et al. 2017, 


P. 7. 
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Fig. 6. Australians and Syrians involved in the Jebel Khalid Project, north Syria 
(Courtesy Heather Jackson, Jebel Khalid Project). 


These projects provided a training ground for many Australian archaeology students and sup- 
plied material for numerous PhD and MA theses. Local communities also played an important 
role in revealing the archaeological remains.?? Over three decades, the Australian projects hired 
large teams of local diggers and provided welcome employment in the region for people of all 
ages. Through these activities, close friendships were forged with many local workers and their 
families in the wadi Tishreen. 

Fieldwork activity by the Australian archaeologists was halted as a direct consequence of 
the unfolding conflict in Syria.* Before the hostilities, significant objects recovered from some 
Australian excavations were transferred to the museum in Aleppo at the end of each season, while 
in other cases, such as Jebel Khalid, excavated collections remained on site in storage repositories.’ 
During the conflict, the Euphrates valley was overrun by IS. Jebel Khalid was among the sites 
that were looted and destroyed. Everything was taken from the storerooms, located at Abu Qalqal, 
except for the project's first published book — obviously considered of no value to the looters.” 
The current whereabouts of the objects transferred to the Aleppo museum before the war remains 
unknown. 


5° Jamieson 2016. 

5 A Syrian-Australian research project to conserve, study and exhibit cultural heritage artefacts extant in Syria’s 
northern Euphrates River valley was advanced in planning when the Syrian conflict began in 2011. Regrettably, owing 
to the conflict in Syria the project is currently suspended (Jamieson 2016). 

5 On collections at risk see Jamieson 2014, 2015. 

5 Abdo et al. 2017, p. 7. 
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Fig. 7. Syria exhibition showing the bust from Palmyra. 


The Syria: Ancient History — Modern Conflict exhibition, installed at Melbourne University’s 
Ian Potter Museum of Art, was on display for approximately five months: from 27 March to 
27 August 2017. It was officially opened by Professor Graeme Clarke. The exhibition featured 
over 150 objects, ranging from excavated artefacts to excavation archives and equipment. Greeting 
people as they entered the gallery was a finely carved funerary bust of a woman, with Syriac inscrip- 
tion, from Palmyra (Fig. 7). The bust was borrowed from Canberra’s Australian War Memorial, 
as a way of placing the Australian Euphrates valley projects in a wider regional context. 

The bust formed the centrepiece of the exhibition and served as a powerful reminder of the 
destruction at Palmyra. At the other end of the exhibition a large image of the Arch at Palmyra, 
destroyed by IS, was displayed. Next to it was a video featuring the work of the Institute of 
Digital Technology on the reconstruction of a replica arch.’ The content of this video served 
as an interesting example of future strategies to preserve cultural material and provided an oppor- 
tunity to consider the cultural impact of reconstruction. Many of the objects in the exhibition were 
pottery sherds. Thanks to the generosity of the Syrian authorities, salvage projects working in 
the Euphrates flood zone were granted permission to take sherds out of Syria for teaching and 
reference purposes. In the exhibition, the pottery sherds formed a key display element: on one level, 
the fragments reflected typical archaeological finds; on another, they symbolically evoked the 
fragmentation of Syrian society as a result of the hostilities associated with the civil war. Other items 
on display included damaged metal objects, lamps and figurines that had been brought back to 


54 See the Australian War Memorial's collection here https://www.awm.gov.au/advanced-search?queryz Palmyra 
55 For details, see the Institute of Digital Archaeology: http://digitalarchaeology.org.uk/ 
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Australia for study in the early days of excavation. The exhibition included archives, equipment, 
reports and publications, as well as a range of ephemera from the Australian excavations. This 
supplementary material provided historical and archaeological context for the artefacts; it also 
conveyed that archaeologists are trained in accurate site documentation and use a range of 
scientific techniques in their fieldwork practices. 

iPads were used to display pictures of objects from El-Qitar, Tell Ahmar and Jebel Khalid that 
had been transferred to the museum in Aleppo. The selection of these objects each season by 
representatives of the Syrian DGAM reflected their special significance. Their digital presence in 
the exhibition highlighted their uncertain fate and that of many other objects in Syria. 

A symposium was held from 11 to 13 August 2017 as part of the exhibition. The keynote lecture 
was presented by the former Australian ambassador in Syria, Professor Ross Burns, on “Aleppo 
and Palmyra — How monuments were Weaponised” in the Syrian Conflict”.56 On the first full 
day of the symposium, the papers explored Australian archaeological fieldwork in Syria across three 
decades. On the second day, the presentations focused on current issues: Community connections 
to cultural heritage: continuity, re-connection and recovery; Syria re-imagined; After the war: 
effects on Syria’s cultural diversity; Archaeology, heritage and destructions: decolonising Syria’s 
cultural heritage; and Digitally mediated iconoclasm: the Islamic State and the war on cultural 
heritage. 

How successful was the Syria exhibition and symposium in engaging the public and raising 
awareness? Over 16,000 people visited the exhibition and over 500 people attended the sympo- 
sium.” The exhibition attracted widespread coverage in the media, with major reviews appearing 
in local and national newspapers.5 In her review published in The Age newspaper (28 April 2017), 
Penny Webb noted: 


These exhibits’ orderliness, their quiet serviceability, is poignantly life-affirming when seen in rela- 
tion to ancient pottery shards and other partial artefacts that now unintentionally speak of collateral 
damage on news reports and evoke contemporary rubble in Aleppo, Homs and Palmyra.°? 


In another review published in The Australian newspaper (July 2017), art critic Christopher 
Allen wrote: 


Hatred is never a good premise for human life. The work of the archaeologists illustrated in this 
exhibition represents the opposite dispossession: the publications of digs at various sites lie open in 
display cases, with their detailed diagrams of modest, fragmentary objects, meticulous surveys of sites 
with their carefully plotted contour lines: all of these speak of an attitude of care and respect, a hum- 
ble devotion to recovering even the faintest traces of the lives of people who came before us.'6? 


Radio interviews and social media (Fig. 8) also contributed to promoting the exhibition and 
increasing visitation, while at the same time raising awareness about the destruction of Syrian 
cultural heritage. 


56 A version of this paper will be published: Burns (forthcoming). 

57 Van de Ven and Jamieson 2019, p. 221. 

5 The publication of these reviews extended the reach of the exhibition. The circulation and readership of The Age 
and The Australian are some of the highest in the country. 

52 Webb 2017. 

60 Allen 2017. 
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Fig. 8. Example of social media feedback relating to the Syria exhibition public programming. 


The exhibition was also used as a backdrop for classes, tutorials and seminars attended by 
students from the University of Melbourne. Cohorts of students from a diverse array of disci- 
plines visited the exhibition as part of their studies in Anthropology, Architecture, Archaeology, 
Education, History, Law, Medicine and Media Studies.“ 

These efforts to accomplish actions 2 and 3 — curating an exhibition and presenting a sym- 
posium — also contributed to action 4 by engaging the community with the situation in Syria. 
In addition, more than 20 public programs were presented on a range of themes and issues relating 
to Syria. They included discussions on asylum seekers, refugees and people fleeing persecution. 
Using the exhibition as a platform, some of the public programs involved collaboration with refugee 
advocacy groups, within the University of Melbourne (such as the Melbourne Social Equity 
Institute) and externally (such as the Asylum Seeker Resource Centre and Refugee Council). 


6 Jamieson and Jackson (forthcoming). 
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Many of the participants explained that sharing their stories and hopes for the future aided in 
their recovery from the trauma they faced leaving their home country and throughout the journey 
to settlement in Australia. 

One public program included a presentation by an inspiring 21-year-old Syrian, Omar Al- 
Kassab. Omar was captured whilst delivering humanitarian aid to his community. He fled his 
home town of Homs, came to Australia and has now shared his story over 150 times. 3 During 
the public program that included Omar's talk, the audience, many of whom shed tears while 
he spoke, explained how they would be more welcoming to new communities in the future. The 
Asylum Seeker Resource Centre and Refugee Council reported an increase in volunteer registrations 
after these programs. 

For those Australians who had the good fortune to be involved in the archaeological research 
projects in Syria before the war, it was devastating to see the conflict unfold. We felt powerless to 
stem the flow of human suffering and helpless in preventing the destruction of heritage sites and 
monuments. We focused our efforts on raising awareness in Australia about the significance of 
archaeology in Syria and toll the war is having on this important cultural resource. The exhibition, 
symposium and public programs fulfilled the objectives identified by Shirin Australia in engaging 
the wider community about the Syrian crisis and the negative impacts of the destruction and loss 
of cultural heritage. We acknowledge these actions did not directly alleviate the human suffering 
and destruction of heritage in Syria, but it is hoped the work of Shirin Australia signals a commit- 
ment to our Syrian colleagues and provides a model for other national committees and archaeo- 
logical colleagues to follow. That said, the current authors agree with the appraisal presented by 
Al Quntar and Daniels that such public awareness projects alone have limited impact in Syria 
and do not "translate easily into humanitarian actions that can safeguard either the professional 


community of Syrian heritage experts...or at risk cultural heritage.”%4 


Where to from here? 


Before the Syrian conflict, Reinhard Bernbeck noted: “Near Eastern archaeology is a field whose 
spatial, temporal, and terminological frames are determined by silent acceptance of disciplinary 
limits that are mainly the outcome of 19th century colonial practices." 6 “One of the most impor- 
tant factors for Middle Eastern archaeology,” he continues, “is the recognition that the field of 
stakeholders extends beyond professional specialists.” He observes that, in the future, “planning 
research will become a more complex, negotiated process that might reorient traditional research 
interests substantially.”® In light of the tragic events which unfolded in Syria, Bernbeck's obser- 
vations resonate, and were in some cases prophetic. As archaeologists, it is clear we need to do more, 
in a range of areas, to enhance archaeological practices in the Middle East. Greater community 


6 On Finding Home: Personal stories of seeking asylum, see http://www.art-museum.unimelb.edu.au/public-programs/ 
current-events/prgm-date/2017-06-28/prgm/finding-home-personal-stories-of-seeking-asylum 

6 The museum was also able to assist Omar further by securing an internship for him. 

64 Al Quntar and Daniels 2016, p. 391. 

55 Bernbeck 2012, p. 88; see also Gillot 2010. 

66 Bernbeck 2012, p. 104. 
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outreach is one crucial area, be it engaging the local Syrian communities among whom we work 
as archaeologists or reaching Australian audiences through public programs.67 

Reflection upon the work of Shirin International and Shirin Australia reveals different and 
mixed results. For example, Shirin International was successful in producing damage assessment 
reports on important and key archaeological sites but less successful in establishing and sustaining 
national committees. In some ways, the establishment and ongoing existence of Shirin Australia 
is an anomaly. While Shirin Australia was successful in raising awareness in Australia about Syrian 
heritage destruction through the exhibition, symposium, public programs and associated media 
coverage, it was constrained when it came to preventing damage in Syria itself. 

At a national level, the exhibition and symposium organised by Shirin Australia were manageable, 
achievable and timely. By contrast, at the international level, solutions that required the harmonisa- 
tion of a large number of stakeholders from a variety of institutions, nations and perspectives were 
slower, challenging to coordinate and less effective. Negotiations could at times find themselves 
plagued by politics, personal and professional misalignments, and the challenges of communication 
and mobilisation across distances, ultimately leading to inaction. It is important to note, however, that 
the successful implementation of international action can achieve far greater outcomes than local 
initiatives, such as the damage assessment reports coordinated by Shirin International. 

The opportunity to inject international support into small-scale initiatives, however, often relies on 
interpersonal connections that were formed prior to a crisis. Archaeologists have a unique professional 
capacity to form such connections, bridging the international and local divide. Long periods of time 
spent conducting fieldwork, often in less-travelled locations across multiple seasons, ideally positions 
archaeologists to form lasting cross-cultural relationships in the places where they undertake research. 
These networks of relationships built on collaboration and goodwill are essential to providing the best 
international support, be it financial, technical or expertise, to those who need it quickly during times 
of crisis. Such networks are also essential in instances where state agencies that traditionally provide 
information on the status of heritage sites have limited operational capacity during periods of political 
and social instability. 

The importance of cultivating networks between the international and the local further emphasises 
the responsibility of foreign heritage professionals to engage and collaborate with local communities 
as part of standard archaeological practice. This is both a professional and ethical responsibility, 
required to counteract the historical echoes of colonialism in Near Eastern archaeology and to 
re-position ownership of Syrian heritage with Syrians. While not within the scope of this paper, the 
subject of local ownership of Syrian cultural heritage is an important historical factor to consider 
in relationship-building and crisis management.% The bolstering of local ownership and decision 
making over Syrian heritage also acts as a key protection measure to build resilience against future 
crises. Cultivating a discourse of collaboration and partnership, shared knowledge, and recognition of 
local ownership is a cornerstone of effective and respectful cross-cultural relationship building. As 
illustrated through the individual actions of some Shirin Australia members mentioned in action 1 
— the local network and connections established under the Jebel Khalid project — these relationships 
act as avenues for foreign support of locally driven, and well-informed, solutions to heritage in crisis. 


57 On this, see most recently Kanjou 2018. 
68 Gillot 2010. 
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Conclusion 


The management of Syrian heritage in the wake of civil war is a complex and challenging task. 
Some of the challenges are logistical and administrative: mobilisation en masse, communication 
across continents, pooling (limited) financial resources and continual documentation. These organ- 
isational obstacles can seem ceaseless, exhausting and at times even fruitless. Perhaps the most dif- 
ficult challenge, then, becomes maintaining the commitment to action. Overcoming fatigue requires 
groups to raise and maintain the willpower that Al Quntar and Daniels noted was required in the 
international response to the destruction of Syria’s heritage.? It requires us to look beyond the 
almost incomprehensible volume of work yet to be completed and to identify achievable, tangible 
points of impact. Based on this examination of the Shirin initiative, it is suggested that coordinating 
bottom-up solutions drawn from the network of existing relationships is one way that international 
scholars can meaningfully contribute, in no matter how small a way, to restoring Syria’s heritage. 

This case study examined Shirin Australia as one example of a small-scale response effort and 
emphasised how archaeologists, even with limited available resources, can effectively use their 
skills and knowledge to bring communities together. This paper does not claim to resolve any or 
all of the heritage problems caused by the conflict in Syria. Nor does it take the view that there 
is no place for large-scale or top-down projects in heritage protection efforts. Rather, it attempts to 
draw attention to the benefits of small-scale actions (wherever and whenever possible) which can 
produce positive heritage outcomes and foster greater understanding of complex heritage issues. 
The actions reported in this case study included support for Syrian colleagues, and projects raising 
awareness and engaging the wider community in the organisation’s home country. The exhibition, 
symposium and series of public programs organised by Shirin Australia and discussed in this paper 
highlight important cultural heritage issues as a result of the conflict in Syria, with a primary focus 
on archaeology. Shirin Australia remains committed to this cause by being proactive and contribut- 
ing to the dialogue, in order to ensure these issues of cultural importance are not forgotten.7? 

Despite the modest scale of Australia’s archaeological activity in Syria before the war, those 
undertaking this work felt privileged to be involved, and hope it may be possible to return to 
Syria when the time comes to assist with restoration and rebuilding. 
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Beyond the Flood: 
The original meaning of mabbil in 


biblical Hebrew 


Nissim AMZALLAG 


Abstract 


The use of the term mabbúl to designate a flood / inundation is specific to biblical Hebrew, but out- 
side the book of Genesis, inundation events are not evoked as mabbil. That the designation of Noah’s 
flood as mabbúl in Genesis is unconventional is suggested by the many glosses that accompany it, and 
by the difficulty of interpreting mabbil as flood in Ps 29:10. It is proposed here that the word mabbúl 
derives from a metallurgical meaning of the root ybl associated with the melting of metal, and that 
it originally refers to the melting of old metallic artefacts for the purpose of recycling and renewing 
the metal. Consequently, the mabbúl appellation of Noah Flood is interpreted here as an innovation 
introduced by the author of Genesis, whose intent was to remove this story from its Mesopotamian 
background and to integrate it, via the re-melting imagery, into the metallurgical context traditionally 
characterising ancient Yahwism. 


The existence of a Flood myth in Sumer, a civilisation that emerged on an alluvial plain flanked 
by two powerful and sometimes overflowing rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, is not sur- 
prising.’ Scholars have even identified southern Mesopotamia as one of the homelands of this 
myth and a source of its massive diffusion in the ancient Near East and even beyond.” Additional 
homelands, however, apparently existed in the ancient Near East. A maritime version of the Flood 
myth (a tsunami account) probably emerged during the Bronze Age along the Mediterranean 
coast, the expression of which has been identified in the Ugaritic myth of a struggle between Baal 
and Yam.? A rainy version of the Flood may even have existed in the northern Levant. This is 


* Kramer 1967, p. 16. Indeed, many scholars assume that the myth of the flood is based upon the historical local 
destruction of cities from South Mesopotamia in such events. See Mallowan 1964, pp. 64-66. Schmidt (1995, p. 2338) 
concluded that the peculiar hydrology of southern Mesopotamia served as the background for the development of myths 
of deluge: *...while cataclysmic waters were frequent and violent enough to inspire ancient Mesopotamian poets, ancient 
Near East archaeology does not confirm the historical occurrence of a universal flood.” 

2 See Simoons-Vermeer 1974, pp. 17-34; Shaviv 2004, p. 528; Hendel 2005, pp. 2336; Blenkinsopp 2011, p. 132. 
Concerning the diffusion of the myth of Deluge in Greece, see West 1997, pp. 489-493. Schmidt 1995, p. 2338; Davila 
1995, p. 205. Some authors presume the existence of a Canaanite myth of flood inspired by the Mesopotamian source. 
Shaviv (2004, p. 546), for example, concluded: “Although no Canaanite/Ugaritic flood story has been discovered so far, 
its existence may be confidently assumed (a fragment of the Epic of Gilgamesh was found in Megiddo, the Canaanite 
scribes may have been acquainted with the Mesopotamian literature...).” 

3 This opinion is defended by Wyatt (2017), who suggests that some motifs of the Baal mythology may originate in 
a tsunami that destroyed the temple of Baal in Ugarit. Jacobsen (1968, pp. 104-108) and Durand (1993) even suggest 
that the mythical struggle between Marduk and Tiamat, in the Babylonian Enuma Elish originates in such a Mediter- 
ranean myth. 
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suggested by the name of the hero of the biblical flood, Noah, which is probably not derived 
from its Mesopotamian counterparts (Utnapishtim, Atra-Hasis, or Ziusudra). Although affinities 
with the Mesopotamian myth are clearly identifiable in the Genesis flood story,* one should not 
rule out the possibility that other flood myths also served as references? Furthermore, the name 
Noah is introduced in the Bible in connection with agriculture: “[Lamekh] called his name Noah 
(ná), saying: this one shall bring us relief (1123137) from our work and from the painful toil of our 
hands, out of the ground that YHWH has cursed” (Gen 5:29). The nature of this consolation 
being the invention of wine (Gen 9:20—21), it is likely that Genesis 6-9 mixes an old Canaanite 
mythology of wine with the flood story.* 

Even if the notion of a flood, genuine or mythical, was probably well known to the Israelites, 
its appellation as mabbál in Genesis remains singular because, in the Bible, this term is invoked 
only in the Genesis flood story and in Ps 29:10. It is not etymologically related to the Ugaritic term 
mdb, an appellation of Yam, the god of the sea and primeval chaos, whose name is interpreted 
as the Ugaritic word for the deluge.” Linguistic considerations also challenge any assumption that 
the Hebrew mabbiil is derived from abúbu, the Akkadian word that denotes the mythical flood.? 
Consequently, the noun mabbál appears to be a genuine Hebrew lexeme (apparently derived 
from the root yb/), which is almost exclusively attached to the Flood myth and ignored in cognate 
languages.? 

This situation suggests two possibilities concerning the origin Hebrew mabbál: (i) it is a neolo- 
gism elaborated in Genesis specifically to designate Noah's Flood; or (ii) mabbúl already had a 
meaning in some Canaanite dialects before it acquired the denotation of Noah's flood. This latter 
opinion, already defended in the past,’ demands attention, because clarifying the former meaning 
of mabbúl might provide us insight into how this foreign myth was integrated into the Yahwistic 
tradition. The aim of the present study is to examine this last-named premise, to identify the initial 
meaning of mabbúl, and to elucidate why this term was introduced to designate the cosmic Deluge 
in Genesis 6—11. 


* The Mesopotamian influence on the Genesis deluge myth is acknowledged by almost all exegetes and scholars. 
See, for example, Lewis 1992, p. 799; Davidson 2004, p. 73; Davila 1995; Blenkinsopp 2011, p. 143. Fragments of the 
epic of Gilgamesh and other Babylonian myths found both in Ugarit and in the southern Levant in the late Bronze 
Age and the Iron Age confirm that this myth was well known in Canaan, although it was not necessarily integrated 
into the local mythology. See Hámmerly-Dupuy 1968, p. 14; Lewis 1992, p. 799; Schmidt 1995, p. 2343; George 2007; 
Cavigneaux 2007. 

5 Lewy 1939, pp. 273-275; Noth 1951, pp. 254—258. On the cultural influence of Amorites in Canaan, see Bodi 2014, 
pp. 405-408; Homsher and Cradic 2018. 

6 Skinner 1930, p. 183; Davidson 1973, pp. 94-95. Notably, the name Noah is closely related to the Amorite deity 
nah / nahú. 

7 Goetze 1938, p. 268; Fisher and Knutson 1969, pp. 157-158. 

8 Begrich 1928, pp. 136—137; Tsumura 1988, p. 353; Stenmans 1997, p. 61; Grisanti 1997. Mallowan (1964, p. 64) 
notes that abbu does not specifically refer to rainstorm or flood rains, as frequently suggested, but more specifically to 
inundation provoked by the rise of a stream. For Simoons-Vermeer (1974, pp. 18—19), abúbu basically designates the 
rainstorm which brings about inundation, and by extension, the stream overflowing its banks and filling the land. 

9 Grisanti 1997, pp. 835-836; BDB: 550; HALOT 2: 541; DCH 5: 124-125. Already in 1928, Begrich adduced (pp. 137- 
138) the independence of the lexeme mabbiil from Akkadian sources. Outside of biblical Hebrew, the flood is called 
mabbila only in Judaic Aramean and mammola in Syriac (see Cohen 1994, pp. 485-486), but it seems that both are 
derived from the appellation of the Flood as mabbiil in Genesis. 

10 Stenmans (1997, p. 65) concluded that “... mabbûl is neither a term specifically associated with the Flood story 
nor a term originally associated with the idea of an inundation that covered the entire earth." 
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The mention of flooding events in the Bible 


Local inundations and flooding events of destructive nature are referred to in various passages 
of the Bible, and we should first of all examine how they are evoked. 


Song of Deborah 


The Song of Deborah tells how the victory of the Israelites over Sisera and his chariotry was 
provoked by the sudden rise of the Kishon River after a heavy rain (Judg. 5:20). Though this 
event is clearly an inundation involving widespread destruction, mabbdl is not used in connection 
with it. Rather, the song refers to this cataclysmic flood as the “waters of Megiddo” (i737 > v. 19) 
and employs the verb grp (09% fiw? Omi v. 21) to describe the water sweeping the enemies away. 


Miracle of the Sea 


The complete destruction of the Egyptian army in the sea is clearly a flooding event, but here 
again, neither mabbûl nor cognate appellations are employed. Instead, a long description of the 
flooding process is related in Ex 14:27—28: 


So Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, and the sea returned to its normal course (399) when the 
morning appeared. And as the Egyptians fled from it, YHWH threw (1939) the Egyptians into the midst 
of the sea. The waters returned (12) and covered (192%) the chariots and the horsemen; of all the host 
of Pharaoh that had followed (WRIN) them into the sea, not one of them remained. 


Exactly the same absence of mabbál or cognate terms characterises the Song of the Sea (Ex 15:1— 
21), though the destruction of the Egyptian army by flooding is mentioned in seven of its verses 
(Ex 15:1,4,5,10,12,19,21), and sometimes related in great detail. The absence of mabbál in this hymn 
is especially noteworthy because in both texts the miracle of the Sea displays characteristics of a 
creation event, exactly as the flood in Genesis 6—9." 


Flood as metaphor of invasion 


The invasion and occupation of Canaan by the Assyrians, and the general devastation that 
resulted, are likened in Isaiah 8 to the destructive power of a stream overflowing its banks: 


Therefore, behold, the Lord is bringing up (79¥?) against them the waters of the River, mighty and 
many, the king of Assyria and all his glory. And it will rise (29%) over all its channels and go (99) over 
all its banks. And it will sweep on (ow) into Judah, it will overflow (749) and pass on, reaching even 
to the neck, and its outspread wings will fill the breadth of your land, O Immanuel (Isa. 8:7—8). 


Here again, the metaphor is elaborated in details which should have been covered by the use of 
the specific term mabbúl. The fact that this prophecy does not make use of this term (or cognates) 
raises doubts as to whether it truly designated a flood in biblical Hebrew. 


™ Davidson 2004, pp. 67-69; O'Rourke 2004, pp. 20-23. 
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Flood as metaphor of perdition 


In Psalm 124, the psalmist compares the danger from which he escaped to the power of a 
violent and massive flow of water, such as those suddenly filling the wadis of the Negev, Arabah 
and Sinai after rain. The general devastation caused by these temporary streams of water trans- 
forms them into local flood events. We would therefore expect them to be related to mabbál, if 
this term truly designates phenomena of flood or widespread destruction from streams of water. 
But here again, the term is not employed, and we find, instead, a mere description of submer- 
sion/destruction by violent flows of water: “Then the waters would have swept us away (bow), 
the torrent would have gone (129) over us; Then over us would have gone (13) the raging waters” 
(Ps 124:4—5). A similar flood metaphor of perdition is introduced in Ps 32:6 and in Ps 69:3,16, 
but mabbúl is absent from all these sources. 


The flood in Isaiah 40-55 


Noah’s flood is curiously ignored in almost all the books of the Bible. Noah, the hero, is briefly 
mentioned in Chronicles in the genealogy between Adam and Abraham (1 Chr 1:1-2) but there 
is no mention of the occurrence of a deluge. Noah is also named in Ezek. 14:14—20 together with 
two legendary sages (Daniel and Job), but here again, without any allusion to the deluge. The only 
explicit reference to Noah’s Flood is found in Isa. 54:9. But surprisingly, this cataclysmic event 
is not called a mabbúl, as we might expect, but simply the waters of Noah: “This is like the waters 
of Noah (ni va) to me: as I swore that the waters of Noah should no more go over the earth; so I have 
sworn that I will not be angry with you, and will not rebuke you” (Isa. 54:9). The expression “waters 
of Noah” recalls the expression “waters of Megiddo” in reference to the Kishon’s flood in the song 
of Deborah (Judg. 5:19). More than a mere euphemism, it is probably the conventional wording 
used in reference to floods. 

Scholars have suggested that the destruction of the monarchies of Israel and Judah is reinter- 
preted in Isaiah 40-55 as a deluge-like event, from which a new world and a renewed alliance with 
YHWH are expected to emerge. In this perspective, those deported to Babylon, who were preserved 
in their exile from the destruction of the land of Canaan, were compared to the refugees within 
Noah’s ark." Despite such a parallel, however, the term mabbál is never used in Isaiah 40-55 in 
connection with the deportees. 


In most of the instances examined here, the use of a term specifically designating the flood, its 
occurrence and its consequences would have simplified the description. The absence of such a 
term thereby suggests that mabbúl did not originally designate the flood or any inundation event 
of great scale or impact.” Instead, these examples reveal that the flood events are referred to by 
a series of terms evoking the flowing process (zerem in Isa. 28:2; Sétep mayim rabbim in Ps 32:6) 


? The description of YHWH drying up the waters for the purpose of enabling the exiles to come back, in Isa. 44:27, 
50:2, 5:10 and 55:10-13, has been interpreted in such a perspective by Muilenburg 1956, pp. 5, 637; Westermann 1969, 
PP. 157, 274-276. Gunn (1975, p. 493 n. 1) specifies the uniqueness of such exploitation of the deluge in the prophetic 
literature. 

5 Begrich 1928, p. 140; Stenmans 1997, p. 65. 
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or the power of destruction of mighty waters (mayim kabbirim in Isa. 28:2; mayim ‘addirim in 
Ex 15:10; hamayim hazédónim in Ps 124:5; mé hanahar ha‘asimim wéharabbim in Isa. 8:7; sibbolet 
mayim in Ps 69: 16). None of these terms is etymologically related to mabbúl. Even the verbs 
for destruction by inundation (sp in Isa. 8:8; Ps 69:3,16; 124:4; grp in Judg. 5:21) are semantically 
unrelated to mabbil. Despite the common opinion that mabbúl is a designation of flooding events," 
the multiplicity of appellations (including composite expressions) argues for the absence of any 
specific technical term in biblical Hebrew to designate what the mabbúl refers to in Genesis 6-11. 
The surprising absence of the term mabbúl in Isa. 54:9 suggests that this term in biblical Hebrew 
is not even the specific name given to the mythic flood related in Genesis.” In other words, the 
designation of the Deluge as mabbûl looks like an innovation of the author(s)/editor(s) of the book 
of Genesis. 


The use of mabbúl in Genesis 


If the application of the term mabbál to the Great Flood is an innovation, we would expect to 
find explanations for the employment of this term where it first appears. 


First mention 


The term mabbál appears in Genesis for the first time in a verse where YHWH informs Noah 
about his plan to destroy the earth: “For behold, I will bring the mabbál Mann nw), waters upon 
the earth (YRI Py av), to destroy all flesh in which is the breath of life under heaven. Everything 
that is on the earth shall die” (Gen 6:17). 

The locution “waters upon the earth” immediately following the first mention of the mabbúl 
looks like a gloss of this term. This verse being the first where YHWH reveals his plan to Noah, 
some commentators suggest that the gloss is introduced here in order to stress that Noah was 
ignorant both of the phenomenon and the term designating it.'ó However, the use of a definite 
article (71227 NN) insinuates that mabbúl refers here to a divine mode of action that was well 
known even to Noah. The combination of the definite article and the gloss suggests that mabbál 
as flood waters is an uncommon manifestation of a well-known process of divine action. 


Subsequent uses of mabbúl 


If the gloss in Gen 6:17 was introduced merely to specify what Noah did not know, it should 
be restricted to the first occurrence of mabbil. However, exactly the same gloss is attached to the 
second mention of mabbil, in Gen 7:6: “Noah was 600 years old; and the mabbil was waters upon 


14 For Hasel (1978, pp. 92-93), mabbúl is “...a technical term for waters flowing or streaming forth and as such 
designates the flood (deluge) being caused by waters.” 

5 Reymond (1958, p. 78), for example, concluded that mabbúl ... “is almost a technical term which concerns only 
this event in Biblical Hebrew." Davidson (2004, p. 62) concurs: “The term mabbil is reserved exclusively in Biblical 
Hebrew for reference to the Genesis Flood.” 

16 Grisanti 1997, p. 836. Begrich (1928, p. 141) already pointed out this singularity and therefore, suggested that flood 
is probably not the primary meaning of mabbúl in biblical Hebrew. 
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the earth (y 87 Py an ma biarm)).” Here, the statement in the text is not addressed directly to 
Noah or to another protagonist of the story, but to the reader, who might be expected already to 
know what is designated by mabbúl. The reiteration of the gloss suggests, therefore, that mabbil 
is an appellation for the Deluge that is unfamiliar, not only to Noah, but also to the readers and 
listeners. 

In its two subsequent occurrences as well, mabbil is not mentioned alone, and the watery 
element is specifically invoked again through the expression the water(s) of the mabbúl (121971 n) 
(Gen 7:7,10). If mabbúl originally designated a flood of water, the formulation in Gen 7:10 
(the waters of the mabbúl came upon the earth [ya Py va Mann >1)) introduces a redundancy 
especially unexpected after the two glosses added immediately before (Gen 7:6—7). This is another 
indication that the use of mabbúl to designate a deluge of water is a novelty introduced in the 
book of Genesis. 


Last mention 


The last verse in which the nature of the destructive process is evoked through the term mabbúl 
is Gen 9:15.'7 It mentions YHWH making a promise to mankind and all living beings, immedi- 
ately after the cataclysm: “J will remember my covenant that is between me and you and every living 
creature of all flesh. And the water shall never again become mabbál (Aan? man TIY mMT-I) to 
destroy all flesh.” If flood/inundation of water is the basic meaning of mabbúl, this formulation 
introduces, here again, a redundancy with the mention of water: the water shall never again 
become an inundation of water. But the mention of water in Gen 9:15 makes sense, here again, in 
the case that mabbil designates a destructive process which does not necessarily involve water, so 
that this aspect requires specification. 


The mabbúl phenomenon 


If mabbúl is the name given to the Great Flood, we expect the term to cover the whole process: 
the ascendant phase of the inundation leading to total destruction, and the receding phase that 
lasts until complete disappearance of the water from the earth’s surface. But in Genesis, the term 
mabbil refers only to the first 40 days of the submersion phase (Gen 7:10—17), after which the 
Ark started floating: “The mabbúl was 40 days on the earth. The waters increased and bore up the 
ark, and it rose high above the earth” (Gen 7:17). 

Though the rainfall even increased after this first phase (Gen 7:18—19, until it flooded even 
the highest mountains), the completion of the inundation process, after 150 days, is not called 
mabbúl, as we might expect, but merely described (“And the waters prevailed on the earth 150 days,” 
in Gen 7:24). The term mabbúl is not employed again in the long description of the receding 
phase (Gen 8:1-14). After Gen 7:17, the next mention of mabbúl is found only when YHWH 
makes his promise to Noah (Gen 9:11,15). In these verses, it looks like a metonymic extension 


17 In its four last occurrences (Gen 9:28; 10:1,32; 11:10), the term mabbúl is integrated into the expression ‘ahar 
hamabbil, referring to the cataclysm as an event in the past. It is mentioned with no information about its genuine 
nature. 
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in which the name for the initial phase is used to designate the whole process of destruction. '* 
Consequently, mabbúl does not appear in Genesis as an appellation of the whole flood, and not 
even of the rising phase of the flooding process. Rather, it looks like a term referring to the accu- 
mulation of a liquid on the lowest surface areas of a solid element. 

The wording of the Genesis account of the flood confirms the findings of the preceding 
survey of other accounts of flooding events in the Bible: mabbúl is neither a term normally used 
in biblical Hebrew to designate such phenomena, nor a technical term specifically designating 
Noah’s Flood. But the present analysis provides important additional information: the definite 
article in the first mention of mabbdl suggests that it is a well-known term whose meaning has 
been extrapolated in Genesis to Noah’s Flood. 


Mabbil in Psalm 29 


Outside of Genesis, the term mabbúl is encountered elsewhere in the Bible only in Ps 29:10: 
“YHWH sits [enthroned] (397) over the mabbúl; Sits [enthroned] (20) YHWH as king forever.” 
The reference to mayim rabbim in Ps 29:3 supports an interpretation of mabbil as flood in Ps 29:10, 
exactly as in Genesis. However, this meaning implies that YHWH is praised in this verse for being 
enthroned upon an inundation, which is not easy to represent. 

To resolve this difficulty, scholars have suggested that mabbil here specifically refers to Noah’s 
Flood. Then, in interpreting the lamed prefix in mabbûl as temporal indication, the first hemiverse 
becomes a mention of YHWH reigning [over the earth] from the time of Noah’s Flood, whereas 
the second hemiverse extends this reign into eternity. Then, verse 10 becomes a liturgical formula 
praising YHWH’s everlasting sovereignty over the earth.?? 

However, this interpretation is challenged first of all by the observations above, which suggest 
that mabbúl in biblical Hebrew does not designate either flood in general, or Noah's Flood in 
particular, until its neologistic use in Genesis. If this meaning is newly introduced in Genesis, we 
obviously should not expect to encounter it in a poem probably composed many centuries before.” 
Furthermore, other considerations challenge this reading of mabbúl in Psalm 29: 


+ Noah’s Flood is not the earliest event in the biblical story of origins. To use the Deluge 
as a marker for the beginning of the reign of YHWH is to ignore the substantial time 
that elapsed from the Creation to this cataclysm, and to ignore the divine act of Creation 
itself. 


18 The mention of a 40-day mabbál in Gen 7:4,12,17 and 150 days of rain in Gen 7:24 is one of the central argu- 
ments towards the approach of the flood story as a compilation of two independent sources, P and J. See Emerton 
1987, pp. 401-405. However, this problem disappears with the exclusive designation of the first phase of the flood as 
a mabbúl. 

19 For this reason, Loretz (1984, pp. 91-96), for example, removed the term mabbál in Ps 29:10 and replaced it with 
kis 0, a word evoking the throne of YHWH. 

22 Begrich 1928, p. 146; Dahood 1966, p. 180; Tsumura 1988, pp. 353—355; Rendsburg 1990, p. 36; Sommer 2013, 
pp. 141-142; Cohen 1989, p. 200. 

?' Psalm 29 is today dated to the second or early first millennium BCE. See, for example, Dahood 1966, p. 175; 
Pardee 2005, p. 158; Smith 2014, p. 5o. Only few scholars (e.g., Tournay 1956, pp. 179—180; Gerstenberger 1988, p. 132) 
assume an exilic/post-exilic date of composition of Psalm 29. In contrast, the redaction of the book of Genesis is fre- 
quently attributed today to the mid-first millennium or even later. See for review Van Seters 2015. 
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* [f the mabbñl referred to in Ps 29:10 is Noah’s Flood, we must conclude that this event is 
of great importance for both the author of Psalm 29 and his/her audience. In such a case, 
we are left with the difficulty of explaining why references to this event are totally absent 
in the biblical texts composed during the many centuries that separate the presumed redac- 
tion of the Psalm 29 from that of Genesis. 

e [f Ps 29:10 is truly an ancient liturgical formula praising the eternal reign of YHWH, we 
may wonder why it is not echoed in any other piece of biblical liturgy or poetry. 


In light of these considerations, it is not surprising that most scholars today do not attribute 
the same meaning to the mabbúl in Psalm 29 as they read into the term in Genesis. Some of them 
even assume that the flood meaning, in Genesis, results from a semantic shift away from the origi- 
nal meaning of mabbûl expressed in Psalm 29.2 The interpretation of Psalm 29 remains a subject 
of contention,” and three meanings of mabbil have been suggested in this hymn: 


e Mabbil as heavenly ocean: The idea that mabbil denotes the heavenly ocean in Psalm 29 
is justified by a series of indications, such as the mention of YHWH on the mighty waters 


in Ps 29:3; the mention of a heavenly ocean in Gen 1:6—7; the celestial localisation of 
the “throne of YHWH” (e.g., Pss 2:4; 123:1), and its association with a liquid phase (e.g., 
Ezek. 1:22; Ps 104:2-3).74 However, YHWH is never mentioned in the Bible as being 
enthroned upon a heavenly ocean and such a cosmic reality is not explicitly called a mabbil 
in any of the other biblical sources that allude to it (e.g., Gen 1:6-8).2 

e Mabbil as reservoir of rain: Since Psalm 29 is generally approached as a hymn devoted to 


a storm god (YHWH or Baal), verse 10a has been interpreted as a liturgical formula prais- 
ing the god sitting upon (=controlling) the celestial reservoirs or rain (such as those men- 
tioned in Job 38:22-29).?% However, rainfall is not explicitly mentioned in Psalm 29, so 
that the interpretation of mabbál as reservoirs of rain remains doubtful. 

e Mabbil as primeval ocean/chaos: The image of the god (YHWH or Baal) sitting on his 
enemy (Yam) in verse 10 has been interpreted as an act signifying the ultimate victory against 


the forces of chaos, the primordial ocean which originally covered up the whole earth 
(Gen 1:9)? or the subterranean waters.?? However, no references to such a struggle are found 
in Psalm 29.7? 


22 Stenmans 1997, p. 65. 

23 Whereas some authors identify it as a hymn to Baal celebrating his victory over chaos, others assume that Psalm 29 
is a genuine Israelite hymn celebrating YHWH as the provider of the fertilising rain ensuring prosperity to the Israelites. 
For a review of these two opinions, see Goldingay 2009, p. 414 and Pardee 2005, p. 158. 

24 Begrich 1928, p. 1513 Von Rad 1972, p. 128; Cowley 1986, p. 21; Alonso Schókel 1986, p. 124; Tsumura 1988, p. 351; 
Stenmans 1997, p. 64; HALOT 2: 541; DCH 5: 124. 

25 For example, Loewenstamm 1984; Loretz 1987. 

26 BDB: 550; Watson 2005, p. 50; Kloos 1986, p. 62; Pardee 2005, p. 171. 

27 Dahood 1966, p. 180; Craigie 1972, pp. 148—149; Clifford 2002, p. 156; McCormick 2006, p. 468; Brueggemann 
and Bellinger 2014, p. 148. 

28 Sommer 2013, p. 141. 

?9 Psalm 29 has been for a long time approached as a Canaanite hymn to Baal, praising his victory over the forces 
of Chaos (Yam), and later adapted to the worship of YHWH. See for example Gaster 1946 and Cross 1950. This opinion 
is still argued today (e.g., Green 2003, p. 263), but the difficulty of characterising the so-called struggle in Psalm 29 led 
scholars to reject this interpretation (e.g., Day 2000, pp. 97-98; Venter 2004, p. 242; Pardee 2005, p. 166). The beginning 
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We may deduce from this overview that mabbúl probably denotes not the Great Flood in 
biblical Hebrew but another phenomenon closely related to water. However, glosses added in 
Genesis which specify that the mabbál is of watery nature, suggest that the original meaning of 
this term does not concern water itself. For this reason, it is likely that mabbûl in Psalm 29 does 
not designate the primeval ocean, the upper celestial water, or any reservoir of rain. 


Etymological considerations 


Today, mabbil is mostly approached as a maqtál form of the root yb/3° Examination of its 
semantic field is therefore expected to instruct us about the original meaning of mabbil in biblical 
Hebrew. 


ybl and water in biblical Hebrew 


It is commonly assumed that to rain hard is the meaning of ybl from which mabbil derives?! 
However, the verb ybl as to rain hard is unknown in biblical Hebrew, and its existence has been 
postulated only from the designation of rivers / channels as yubal in Isa. 30:25; 44:4 and Jer 17:8. 
Though the linkage between yb! and the liquid element is clear from this occurrence, it is doubt- 
ful that yb! designates abundance of water or rain in biblical Hebrew, because yábal | yabal 
designates small flows of water, rather than devastating streams in Isa. 30:25; 44:4 and in Jer 17:8.2 

The Akkadian abálu (wabálu | babálu) may denote what is swept away by a stream? and, 
for this reason, it is a potential candidate for explaining the etymology of mabbúl as a flood. How- 
ever, this appellation is also used to designate something dislodged by wind, humans, or other 
agents, so that its primary meaning expresses transportation, not water For this reason, pos- 
tulating the existence of a Semitic root wb//ybl that expresses inundation on such a basis remains 
speculative. 

The designation of the eighth month of the Hebrew calendar as bl (1 Kgs 6:38) has been also 
derived from the root yb/.36 However, bil (corresponding to the period of October-November) 
is not a month of torrential rains in Southern Levant. The rainy season opens with events of 
rather low amplitude and duration. This is why £l is more likely to have its derivation from the 


of KTU r.ror, in which Baal is depicted as a thundering storm god sitting on Mount Saphon and where the sea (mdb) 
is mentioned, has been mobilised in support of this interpretation of Ps 29:10 (see Day 1985, pp. 58-59). However, as 
detailed in Wyatt 1998, p. 388, the image of Baal sitting upon the Sea remains hypothetical in this text. 

39 Stenmans 1997, p. 61; Davidson 2004, p. 62; Grisanti 1997, pp. 835-836; HALOT 2: 541; DCH 5: 124-125. 

3 HALOT 2: 383; Stenmans 1997, p. 61. 

32 The Arabic verb wi, signifying to rain abundantly, is sometimes cited in support of postulating the existence of 
a parallel verb in Biblical Hebrew, but no such verb has been identified. 

33 Two further indications of ybl as to rain hard, in Ps 18:5 and in Job 20:28, are deduced only from emendation 
of the Masoretic text (see BDB: 385; DCH 4: 75; HALOT 2: 383; Reymond 1958, p. 23) and remain speculative for this 
reason. 

34 CAD B: 16-17. 

35 CAD B: ro, 14-16. A similar use of ybl as transportation is attested in Ugaritic, Aramaic, and Phoenician. See 
Hoffner 1986, pp. 364-365; Cohen 1994, pp. 485-486. 

36 HALOT 1: 115; Cohen 1994, p. 485. 
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root bil which designates watering and humectation of the soil, rather than inundations or 
massive overflow, which occur rather in December—February.37 Consequently, no evidence 
really supports the association of the root ybl with flood, inundation, or massive rain in biblical 
Hebrew. 


The metallurgical significance of ybl 


The three sons of Lamech, the seventh descendant of Cain, each carry a name derived from 
the root ybl: Jabal and Jubal, the sons of Ada, and Tubal-Cain the son of Zilla (Gen 4:20-22).% 
This commonality is probably not incidental in a genealogy for which the name and number of 
descendants is so carefully mentioned.3? Among them, Tubal-Cain is explicitly identified as a 
smith in Gen 4:22. This feature is not surprising, in view of the fact that Cain is the forefather 
of the Canaanite metalworkers (= the Qenites).4° But this corporation was also known for another 
activity: the production of metal from ore. This latter, a prerequisite for the transformation 
of raw metal into finished artefacts, is apparently attributed to Jabal, the firstborn of Lamech.* 
Jubal the musician (Gen 4:21) also belongs to the world of metalworking, because music and 
poetry were both activities closely associated with metallurgy in Canaan. Consequently, the 
use of variants of yb! for designating al the sons of Lamech suggests that this root expresses their 
identity as metalworkers, and by extension, the essence of metallurgical activities. This asso- 
ciation between the root ybl and metallurgy extends beyond biblical Hebrew, as confirmed by 
the designation of metalworkers as tibir/tibira in Sumerian, as tabira in Assyrian and as tbl in 
Ugaritic.# 

The parallel between the Eblaitic ma-ba-lum and the Hebrew mabbúl has already been stressed 
in the past.44 In an Eblaitic bilingual tablet, the word ma-ba-lum is equated with the Sumerian 


37 The derivation of the name bul from bil has been already suggested by Masson (1991, p. 1040). The alternative 
derivation of bul from ybul (= yield, see HALOT 1: 115) is improbable for the month in which the rain begins because, 
at this stage, the field is freshly seeded and waiting for rains to cause germination. 

38 North 1964, p. 380. 

32 For example, the inclusion of all the Qenites in the song of Lamech is revealed, in Gen 4:24, by the parallel 
between Cain’s being avenged seven times and Lamech’s being avenged 77 times (7x11), 11 being the number of all the 
individuals (male or female) mentioned in this genealogy, from Cain to Na’ama. 

42 McNutt 1990, pp. 235-249; Day 2009, pp. 335-346; Mondriaan 2011. 

# See Amzallag 2018a. The identification of Jabal as father of the shepherds is hardly tenable, because this activity 
is already attributed to Abel (Gen 4:2). Furthermore, it is unlikely that all the shepherds in Canaan were identified with 
the small congregation of Qenites. 

# This is attested by the fact that in Ugarit, Byblos, and Cyprus the smith god Kotar is frequently paired, and even 
confounded, with the lyre god Kinyras. See Brown 1965; Franklin 2016, chapters 18-19. 

B See Lewy 1950, pp. 358, 366; AHw 3: 1298; DUL: 845. Wilhelm (1988, pp. 50-52) and Rubio (1999, pp. 4-5) 
assume a Hurrian origin of tibira as denoting a metalworker (and secondarily a merchant) in Sumerian. A similar Hur- 
rian origin of the Ugaritic tb/ is suggested by Dietrich and Loretz (1990). However, the central importance of Levantine 
metallurgy, from the fifth millennium BCE, in the whole Ancient Near East (see Amzallag 2009) rather suggests a 
Semitic, proto-Canaanite origin of the metallurgical meaning of tb//yb/, one of the linguistic features that spread along 
with the local techniques of furnace metallurgy. The intense metallurgical activity characterising the land of Tubal, in 
Anatolia, also supports such semantic relation between ybl and metallurgy in the Ancient Near East. See Muhly et al. 
1985. 

44 See Gordon 1987, p. 28. Malamat (1988, p. 159 n. 16) even assumes that this term should be equated to mayim 
rabbim in biblical Hebrew. 
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term A-KUL, designating heavy water.5 This equivalence is especially interesting in a metallurgi- 
cal context, because heavy water/liquid is an apt description of molten metal, a liquid of especially 
high density (about nine times higher than water). In biblical Hebrew, heaviness of liquid metal 
is even considered to be one of its essential characteristics, indicated by the appellation of molten 
metal as kabéd (= heavy).4° These observations suggest that the use of yb/ to designate metalworking 
derives primarily from reference to the transformation of a solid to a liquid which characterises 
the processes of smelting, purification and casting of non-ferrous metals.47 This may justify why, 
before the rise of iron metallurgy, the root yb/ designates both metalworking in general, and the 
melting of metals in particular. This metallurgical meaning of the root ybl does not necessarily share 
a common origin with the root yb! (hif) as to carry, to bring (extended to the notion of bringing 
tribute, offering and sacrifices, e.g., Isa. 23:7; Pss 60:11; 68:30; Hos 12:2). 

The parallel identified here between Tubal and Jabal suggests that bl, the common element 
of the root, is the most significant concerning its meaning. Consequently, association of the root 
ybl with the process of liquefaction might also have occurred as a divergence from the root b// 
(= to dissolve, to mix with a liquid, to moisten, to flow slowly). Such a process of root differen- 
tiation in biblical Hebrew is attested by the coexistence of pairs of roots of similar or closely 
related meanings, such as zz and ‘wz/ yz (= to show oneself strong), or smm and _ysm (= to be desert, 
devastated).42 Such a process makes it possible that the root ybl — close as it is to the meanings 
of bll as to mix, to dissolve, to produce a gentle flow — denotes the beginning of the process of 
melting, exactly as mabbúl in Genesis 6—9 specifically designates the beginning of the inundation 
process (see above). 


The metallurgical significance of mabbil 


The existence of a metallurgical significance for the root yb/ invites a test of how it might 
account for the employment of the term mabbúl in Genesis and in Psalm 29. 


Mabbúl in Genesis 


The present analysis of the use of mabbúl in Genesis encourages us to propose that the term 
originally referred to a process in which the emergence/appearance/formation of a liquid element 
other than water was a prelude to the complete destruction of solid matter and the creation of a 
new, revitalised reality? In a metallurgical context, these characteristics clearly allude to the 
process of recycling the metal of corroded, old or broken copper artefacts by re-melting them in 


45 Gordon 1987, p. 28. 

46 Amzallag 2015, pp. 94-95. 

47 The widespread meaning of tibir as to cast metal, in the ancient Near East (Wilhelm 1988, pp. 50-52) also supports 
the idea of a linkage of the root ybl with molten metal. 

48 Concerning the basic meaning of the root b//b/l in Semitic languages as to flow slowly, to mix, to dissolve, see 
Cohen 1994, p. 65 and Masson 1991, pp. 1040-1041. 

49 A similar process of differentiation is probably observed between the roots d'w (to look for) and yd" (= to know), 
between Ail (= to begin) and y%/ (= to wait), and between r^ (= to be bad) and yr‘ (to quiver, to be apprehensive). 

5° Scholars have even noticed parallels in expressions and themes between the creation event related in Genesis 1-2 
and the end of the story of Noah’s flood. See, for example, Clines 1972, p. 136; Petersen 1976, p. 441. 
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a furnace. Exactly as in Noah's flood, this process involves the complete disappearance of all solid 
matter into a liquid phase. By enabling a complete regeneration of their metal without any loss of 
matter, the process of furnace re-melting was understood as a genuine rejuvenation / revitalisation 
of matter.” This rationale for furnace re-melting is similar to the justifications given in Genesis 
for the Deluge. Exactly as for badly oxidised artefacts, the extensive disorders which affect the 
universe are cited as the reason why it should, as a whole, undergo a mabbil process: 


And God saw the earth, and behold, it was corrupt, for all flesh had corrupted their way on the earth. 
„And God said to Noah: the end of all flesh come before me, for the earth is filled with violence through 
them. Behold, I will destroy them with the earth (Gen 6:12-13). 


Especially interesting here is the expression the end of all flesh has come before me (X3 522-72 Y? 
125), which suggests that the process of degradation appears inescapable, though the rate of its 
occurrence remains unpredictable. This description is especially apt for the inevitable oxidation 
and degradation of the metal of copper implements, a process identified as ‘bronze disease’, 
whose emergence and extension depend on a complex combination of factors.’ 


Mabbil in Psalm 29:10 


The interpretation of mabbúl in Ps 29:10a is conditioned by the verb 24”, generally inter- 
preted as the gal stem of the root ysb (= to sit). This interpretation is supported by the qal/wayqtol 
(aw) / 377) pattern well known in Ugaritic and biblical poetry, introducing a parallel meaning 
between the two hemiverses. The semantic context of the second hemiverse leads unambigu- 
ously to the interpretation of yšb as “to sit; “YHWH shall sit enthroned (aw) king forever”, and 
this meaning is therefore spontaneously extrapolated to the mention of ysb in the first hemiverse. 
In view of that, scholars have looked for something YHWH may sit upon, or by extension, be 
enthroned upon. This interpretation of yb in 10a is contradicted, however, by the identification 
of mabbil as a process, rather than an entity upon which the deity could be enthroned.** 

Alternatively, Ps 29:10 may be read as wordplay between two distinct meanings which com- 
bine to generate an apparent gal/wayqtol poetical pattern. Indeed, a vocalisation of 2W” into yaiéb, 
instead of yasab, transforms it into the /ifil stem of the root ns, signifying to blow. This reading 
is especially interesting because blowing is the specific activity required for reaching the melting 
point of copper, the metal typically recycled in a furnace. The power of the divine blowing to 
induce melting is even explicitly praised in Ps 147:18: “He sends out his word, and melts them; 
He blows (aw?) his wind and the waters flow.” In this hymn, the psalmist alludes to the melting 
of ice mentioned in the previous verse, but a similar melting activity by divine blowing is men- 
tioned in the Bible in the context of volcanic and metallurgical activity.’ This melting power of 
YHWH's wind is even cited in the Bible as one of the most essential characteristics of the deity.5° 


5 Amzallag 2015b. 

52 Scott 1990. 

53 Robbiola et al. 1998. 

54 This is the main reason why scholars have proposed alternative interpretations of mabbil in Ps 29:10 (see above). 
55 For example, Isa. 30:27—33; Ezek. 22:20; Nah. 1:2-6; Ps 18:8-16. 

56 Amzallag 2017, 2018b. 
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The combination of the verbal form yb and a noun deriving from the root ybl is also encoun- 
tered in Gen 4:20, the verse which mentions Jabal, the firstborn of Lamech, and details the nature 
of his activity. There, too, double meanings are introduced (through a superposition of vocalisa- 
tions) in the verbal form ysb (to sit, but also to blow) and in the lexeme mqnh (designating the tent, 
but also the furnace, as a derivative of gny, to melt/cast metal).57 The full expression of this sentence 
is therefore: “Adah bore Jabal; he was the father of everyone who dwells (yoseb) in a tent (miqneh) 
and blows (yaiéb) on a furnace (maqneh).” A similar wordplay on y3b is apparently expressed also 
in Ps 29:10: the first hemiverse praises the power of rejuvenation by furnace re-melting performed 
by YHWH, and the second hemiverse praises his eternal reign. Such a wordplay here even promotes 
the idea that the power of re-melting / vitalisation, conferred by blowing, is the feature that posits 
YHWH as Supreme Being whose reign spans the entire Universe. 


Discussion 


Correlations between the mabbúl process and the Flood story 


The data presented here reveal that a metallurgical meaning of mabbil may be deduced from 
one of the semantic fields of the root ybl, as it is identified in biblical Hebrew, Aramaic, Eblaitic 
and Akkadian. In this context, mabbúl apparently evokes the process of melting metal, and prob- 
ably more specifically the process of re-melting old artefacts for recycling the metal and renew- 
ing it. The uses of mabbál in Genesis 6-11 and Ps 29:10 support such a reading. Whereas this 
meaning is probably expressed in Ps 29:10, an innovation is introduced in Genesis: the application 
of this terminology to a flood of water. It might be explained by the wish to use a native term, 
instead of the Akkadian abúbu, to name a mythological narrative imported from Mesopotamia. 
But the choice of mabbúl is difficult to justify entirely by such a motive, because other terms 
for destruction by water exist in biblical Hebrew. The root 3zp is well appropriate for such 
purpose. Also, the root dwb (closely related to the Ugaritic noun mdb evoking Yam, the threat- 
ening primordial ocean) expresses the idea both of flowing and of destruction.5? Their use in the 
story of Noah’s flood, instead of mabbil, would have avoided the need for repeated specifications 
that the mabbúl process here concerns water and not anything else. It seems, therefore, that the 
author of the story of Noah's flood deliberately chose to borrow a term issued from the metal- 
lurgical context. 


The mabbál terminology and the authorship of Genesis 6-9 


The story of Noah’s Flood has for a long time been approached as a case study for the Docu- 
mentary hypothesis.°° Because the divinity is called YHWH in some verses of the narrative and 
Elohim in others, Noah’s Flood has been identified as a composite story edited from the blending 


37 Amzallag and Yona 2017, pp. 301302. 

58 Amzallag 2018a, p. 32. 

52 Ward 1961, p. 33; Dahood 1973, p. 85; HALOT 1: 215; DCH 2: 417; Tsumura 1988, p. 352. 

60 See, for example, Petersen 1976; Westermann 1984, pp. 393-398; Davila 1995, pp. 207-212; Van Seters 2013. 
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of two independent sources of the same myth, the Yahwist (Gen 6:5-8; 7:1—5,7—10,12,16b—17, 
22-23; 8:2v-3a,6,8-12; 13b,20—22) and the Priestly (Gen 6:9-22; 7:6,11,13-16a,18—21; 7:24-8:2a; 
8:3b-5,7,13a,14-193 9:1-17). This assumption finds support in the parallel and redundant accounts 
appearing once the text is split into these two clusters of verses.?' This view is challenged, however, 
by scholars who argue for the integrity of the Flood story on the basis of coherency of the whole 
narrative and even from the identification of a giant chiastic literary structure encompassing all 
the verses of Genesis 6-9. The present findings introduce a new element into this debate. 

In the Documentary hypothesis, the metallurgical account of the inevitable degradation of 
matter and the need for YHWH to renew it (Gen 6:12—13) is identified with the P source. This 
predicts a metallurgical appellation of the flood as mabbil in this P source, a feature confirmed 
in Gen 6:17; 7:6; 9:11,15. The reasons given for the flood have no metallurgical connotations in 
the verses identified with the J source, where the accumulation of sins is presented as the decisive 
factor stimulating the cataclysm (Gen 6:5-7). A metallurgical appellation of the flood is therefore 
unexpected in the J source. However, the cataclysm is also called mabbal in Gen 7:7,10,17, three 
verses affiliated to the J source. 

Obviously, it may always be argued that the mabbúl appellation originates from the P source 
and that it has been later introduced in the J material by the editor who assembled them and 
unified the semantics. This explanation, however, cannot explain why one of the most important 
indications that links mabbûl to metallurgy is encountered in Gen 7:17, a verse integrated into 
the J cluster. To maintain the coexistence of two sources, we have to assume that both authors 
(J and P) introduced the same innovation from the metallurgical semantic horizon, but each 
for a different reason. This coincidence is always possible, but the speculative nature of such an 
explanation rather argues against the splitting performed in the documentary hypothesis context 
and in favour of the assumption of the original unity of most, if not all, verses relating to the Flood 
story in Genesis. 


The naturalisation of the Mesopotamian Flood story 


The innovative use of a term issued from the metallurgical context for describing an inunda- 
tion is not a minor detail, especially when a more appropriate terminology already existed. This 
prompts us to examine the possible motivation for such borrowing. In Genesis 6—9, mabbúl is 
not simply transposed from its original context to designate the Flood. Rather, the definite article 
attached to the first mention of mabbál (Gen 6:17) reveals that the flood is to be understood as 
an instance of the well-known process of destruction/rejuvenation, itself practised by YHWH 
once the creation reaches its expected and unavoidable level of ultimate degradation (Gen 6:13). 
Instead of adapting the term mabbúl to the description of the flood of water, it seems rather that 
the author of the story adapts a source more or less related to the Mesopotamian myth (in which 
no unavoidable corruption of matter justifies its destruction) to the metallurgical reality designated 


61 See, for a review, Westermann 1984, pp. 384-406 and Day 2013, pp. 98-112. 

62 For example, Wenham 1978; Shea 1979, pp. 22-23. Wenham’s arguments about a chiastic superstructure of the 
whole text are rejected by Emerton (1988, pp. 6—15), but further observations have identified it again. See, for example, 
Shaviv (2004) and Van Seters (2013, 2015). 
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by mabbil.8 This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that, as expected in the semantic context 
of origin, only the first phase of the inundation process is designed as mabbil (Gen 7:17). 

This comparison of the flood inundation to a giant melting process is not anomalous in the 
Bible. Exactly the same imagery of melting is introduced by Ezekiel to describe the divine process 
of destruction: 


24s one gathers silver and bronze and iron and lead and tin into a furnace, to blow the fire on it in order 
to melt it, so I will gather you in my anger and in my wrath, and I will put you in and melt you. „I will 
gather you and blow on you with the fire of my wrath, and you shall be melted in the midst of it. ,,As silver 
is melted in a furnace, so you shall be melted in the midst of it, and you shall know that I am YHWH; 
I have poured out my wrath upon you (Ezek. 22:20—22). 


The vocabulary introduced by Ezekiel for describing this melting event is very close to that 
evoking a flood. And this is not the only example of such melting/flood divine mode of action. 
In the book of Nahum, a future destruction of the earth is predicted to take place as a re-melting, 
a giant volcanic event performed by YHWH: “The mountains quake before him, the hills melt; The 
earth heaves before him, the world and all who dwell in it” (Nah. 1:5). And exactly as in Noah’s flood, 
the liquid element (here molten lava) is the factor provoking the general destruction: “And with an 
overflowing flood (339 Q3) he will make a complete end of all those who oppose him.” (Nah. 1:8a). 
Such mode of global destruction by melting is also explicitly mentioned in Micah: “For behold, 
YHWH is coming out of his place; And will come down and tread upon the high places of the earth. 
And the mountains will melt under him, and the valleys will split open; Like wax before the fire, like 
waters poured down a steep place” (Mic. 1:3-4). 

In the Bible, the ability of YHWH to melt stone is even mentioned as his essential attribute,“4 
which would seem to argue (together with the essential relation of YHWH with volcanoes) for a 
metallurgical background of Israelite Yahwism.5 The idea of a divine process of rejuvenation by 
furnace re-melting finds other expressions in the Bible: the wonders Moses is asked to perform 
in the name of YHWH before the eyes of the Israelites (Ex 4:1-9), and the representation of qn, 
in its metallurgical meaning (furnace re-melting) as an essential attribute of YHWH (Deut. 4:24; 
Josh. 24:19).66 All these observations confirm that the appellation of Noah's flood as mabbúl 
in Genesis is not motivated merely by the wish to find an appropriate Hebrew counterpart to 
Akkadian abúbu. It rather aims for a re-definition of the myth accompanying its appropriation. 
In introducing the metallurgical connotation, the author apparently intended to detach this story 
from its Mesopotamian background so that it could be integrated into the metallurgical universe 


65 In Mesopotamian mythology, the deluge follows a series of calamities (plagues, drought, famine, and so on) intro- 
duced for restricting human demography. It is the ultimate intervention of Enlil, the head of the pantheon exasperated by 
multiplication of humans and by their noise disturbing his sleeping. See Simoons-Vermeer (1974, p. 19), Schmidt (1995, 
p. 2339) and Day (2013, pp. 111-112). 

64 For example, Deut. 32:22; Amos 9:5; Pss 46:7; 63:19; 97:5; 104:325 114:8; 144:5. 

65 See Amzallag 2014. For the essential relation of YHWH with volcanoes, see Koenig 1966 and Dunn 2014. 

66 See Amzallag 2015b. 

67 Such a trend has been already identified by Römer (2015, p. 155): *L'ordre divin, donné à l'humanité au moment 
de la création et répété aprés le Déluge en Gn 1 et 9, est par conséquent une redéfinition des mythes babyloniens [...] 
Les différences entre Athra-Hasis et le récit sacerdotal reflétent sans doute des changements économiques, politiques et 
idéologiques.” 
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and mode of operation specifically associated with YHWH.% Such naturalisation is probably 
the primary motive for introducing the appellation mabbál as a semantic novelty in the story of 
Noah’s Flood. 
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The promised land in Hebrew 


Takamitsu MURAOKA 


Abstract 


The standing appellation for the land of Israel, “a land flowing with milk and honey,” can be retained and 
does not have to be changed to “a land of flowing milk and honey,” as shown by a fresh look at a syntactic 
detail of the underlying Hebrew expression. 


The Hebrew expression for the fertile land promised to the patriarchs is WIT) 297 na) yos 
“a land flowing with milk and honey” Exod. 3:8 and 18 more times. One might say that there is 
no argument as to what the phrase means. However, how are we to analyse the syntax of the 
construct state of the participle here? Its form, Qal feminine, singular indisputably points to YN 
as its grammatical subject. 

In Biblical Hebrew this verb occurs in Qal only and a total of 41 times, and it is always about some 
kind of liquid flowing, when not used figuratively. Its grammatical subjects are basically of two kinds: 
a) liquid or b) something or someone as a source of the liquid. To give a few examples — 


a) manm syp “and he split a rock and water flew out” Isa. 48:21," similarly Ps 78:20, 
105:41; OD) OM 1297 2% 2079 AWN “a woman, should her blood flow out many days” 
Lev. 15:25, of a woman having her monthly period. 

b) ivan 21 mu» WN WN “should any man be having an issue (of semen) from his body” 
Lev. 15:2; OF nj WAND AWN ‘should a woman be having blood flowing’ Lev. 15:19, 
where the flowing liquid is explicitly mentioned.” 


In relatively late books of the Hebrew Bible we can see a further semantic development in that 
constant or excessive flowing out of substance essential for vitality could lead to decay or exhaustion. 
Thus in 32s 21 “your valley is impoverished” Jer 49:4, where God draws their current, miserable 
prospect to the attention of Ammonites who could formerly and justly be proud of their fertile 
valley and trust in its inexhaustible resources for sustaining residents all round.? Likewise in 1397 
“Ty n2un5 mop “they will pine away, stricken through, for want of produce of fields” Lam 4:9.* 


1 In the great Isaiah scroll from Qumran Cave I this is preceded by m9 2171 misy an “he caused water flow out of 
a rock for them,” in which a causative Hifil form of our verb replaces also a causative Hifil form of its synonym in the 
traditional text, 17 from 911 “to flow.” Another rare instance of the causative 217 occurs in 79AT 2711 Nan YY 92 “my 
son, shed tears on the dead” Sir 38:16. 

2 Exactly the same combination occurs in one of the Dead Sea Scrolls: an nyaw> 07 nam “a woman who has a 
discharge of blood for the seven days” 4Q274 1i4. 

3 We are aware of the difficulty present in the traditional text of this verse. But as long as one retains this reading, 
“PY, and does not emend it to "Py “my valley,” our analysis must be regarded reasonable. For an exposition of the 
philological complexity of the Hebrew text here, cf. McKane 1996, vol. 2, pp. 1209-1210. 

4 The Syriac verb dab, an etymological equivalent of our Hebrew verb, also attests to a similar figurative use as in 
daybin men haymaniita “they suffer from the lack of belief,” mentioned in Brockelmann and Sokoloff 2009, p. 276b. 
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In a short article? we treated quite a number of adjectives in Biblical Hebrew appearing in the 
construct state, e.g, WP] DIA NT 1Sam. 1:10, where the pronoun refers to Hanna, hence the 
selection of the feminine form. But the text does not mean to say that she tasted bitter, though 
in English we could say "she was bitter," but figuratively. What is meant by this collocation is 
that she was mentally down, depressed and distressed. This is proven by a text such as AWD} 
morm “her soul was bitter to her” 2Kgs 4:27, and a causative form of the verb derived from the 
same root as the adjective in question, as in "751 WN "TW “the Almighty embittered my soul" 
Job 27:2. That the selection of the feminine form n? is not meant to say that the adjective 
characterised Hannah's personality is clear in *"Up1 053 7122378 “I would like to speak out of the 
bitterness of my soul" Job 10:1. This means that the subject — predicate relationship does not 
obtain between the preceding subject and the adjective, but rather between the noun on which 
the adjective is dependent and the latter. In other words, the relationship can be formulated as 
«a + (b + c)» rather than «(a + b) + c». 

The above analysis also holds for passive participles, e.g., ANDO NOD vyUp7n1 WR "Blessed 
is one with an iniquity forgiven and a sin covered, i.e., not exposed for all to see" Ps 32:1. In 
English you could say “you are forgiven,” but the Hebrew verb used here, N73, cannot be used 
in the passive voice with a human as its subject. Nor is it used in the active voice with a person 
as its grammatical object. 


Nearly three decades ago, when we worked at Melbourne University on a project of translating 
into English the important reference grammar of Biblical Hebrew by Paul Joüon (1923) and updat- 
ing it, we incorporated results of our short study mentioned above, adding a new subparagraph, 
mentioning, among other things, that the syntactic feature under discussion also applies to active 
participles, though we could adduce only one instance, which was v2 22M Nat PIN quoted at 
the start of this present article, thus implying that what flows is milk and honey.° 


With the benefit of hindsight it appears that we inadvertently put this proverbial biblical phrase 
under a), when it could have been put under b). Instances belonging to the second category had 
escaped our notice. Though we lack, for the moment, such actual cases, Biblical Hebrew could 
have said something like wat’ emn 1378 1127 “our land flows with milk and honey.” In iain 217 
“a man whose discharge is flowing" Lev. 15:33 the substantive, 3231 “his discharge,” is unmistak- 
ably marked as the direct object of the verb by means of NN, a nota accusativi. ANT AN 272 AWN 
"in a case of woman whose blood flows as a discharge" Lev. 15:25 makes it clear that our verb can 
have not only liquid as its subject, but also a person as a source and fountain out of which it flows. 


The same proverbial saying is applied to Egypt as well: wat) 297 nat yos 10297 ^? VIT 
01723 11050? “is it a small thing that thou hast brought us up out of a land flowing with milk 
and honey, to kill us in the wilderness?" Num. 16:13, Israelites grumbling at Moses. We doubt 
that the author of Numbers is being sarcastic.” They had been led out of a land flowing with 
milk and honey to go to a similar destination up north. Both locations may look the same, but 
in Egypt they were slaves and peasants, while in the land promised by their God they were going 
to be landlords and free men. 


* Muraoka 1977. 
$ Joüon and Muraoka 2009, p. 439, § 129 ia. 
7 But note “they apply this expression in bitter irony to Egypt,” Keil and Delitzsch 1988, p. 108. 
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On some biblical basic speech verbs 


Nimrod SHATIL 
To the late Prof. H.B. Rosén 


Abstract 


Using the theoretical framework of cognitive semantics, this article claims that most unmarked speech 
verbs in Hebrew and closely related languages were originally movement or transference verbs. They present 
a metaphor related to conveying a message out of the inner container — that is, the 25 The Inner 
Man’ — in an upwards direction (mostly) or forwards. These verbs are (moving from the more general 
to the more specific): Pp NWI raise one’s voice”; WAN ‘say’; 937 speak”; TIT ‘tell. The evidence for this 
claim is the fact that the roots of these verbs often contain notions of height and leading — ‘rule-lead, 
leader-ruler” (the verb’s agent) and ‘matter-thing’ (the cognate object) — in Hebrew and other languages 
of the West Semitics branch. This article claims, for instance, that the original meaning of dbr in Arabic 
is related to notions of height and transference and the meaning ‘rear’, often considered the original mean- 
ing, could be a result of a change of perspective from zoocentric to anthropocentric. 


1. Introduction: Speech Verbs! 


A great deal of human interaction takes place through speech acts. Wierzbicka found 250 
speech act verbs in English, and she estimates the real number to be around 300.” Shemesh found 
137 speech verbs in Mishnaic Hebrew. Gwarel identified 286 speech verbs in Modern Hebrew,* 
which may show the resemblance between the structure of the contemporary Hebrew lexicon and 
that of English. Shemesh distinguishes between the unmarked speech verbs, which are in Mishnaic 
Hebrew 778 ‘say’ and 127 ‘speak’, and the other speech verbs. Unmarked speech verbs are verbs 
that transmit speech with little, if any, further nuance. 

According to Searle’s classification, other speech verbs — that is, marked verbs — can be: 
a) Representatives (or assertions), e.g., determine, presume, conclude; b) Directives, e.g., ask, beg, 
order, permit, advise, threaten; c) Commissives, e.g., promise, swear, object, prefer; d) Expressives, 
e.g., thank, wish, apologise, condemn, praise, congratulate; e) Declarations, e.g., appoint, nom- 
inate, fire, call name, declare, boycott, ban.’ The biblical unmarked speech verbs under discussion 
are listed here with their English equivalents from the most general to the more specific meaning, 
as in, ip NU1 ‘raise one’s voice’ in order to speak; WAN ‘say’; 227 ‘speak’; rn ‘tell’. Some other 
general speech verbs, 190 ‚m are left out of the present discussion, since their etymological- 
semantic itinerary is different. 


1 I would like to thank the anonymous reviewer, whose savant remarks improved the article. 
2 Wierzbicka 1987. 

3 Shemesh 2001. 

4 Gwarel, 2013. 

5 Searle 1976. 
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The aim of this article is to bring a new perspective to this field of study. It deals with the 
semantic development of these verbs. It does not intend once and for all to dispel doubts about 
the problems, which have been emerging since the Middle Ages. Instead, its purpose is much 
more modest; that is, to present a new possibility that is inspired by an updated perspective, that 
of cognitive semantics. Naturally, not every idea presented here is entirely new; this analysis 
follows some directions of thought that have already been proposed, but from a new perspective, 
and it rejects others. 


2. Methods of Lexicography 


The Semitic lexicography of the last two centuries endeavoured to reconstruct the original 
meaning of all roots in so-called Protosemitic through the linguistic material of the actual Semitic 
languages. Items that have a hypothetical common root but diverse meanings were subject to 
possible paths of semantic development; this was especially the method for items whose roots did 
not undergo phonetic shifts. For example, the derivations of the root dbr display vast semantic 
divergence: in Hebrew, ‘speak’, ‘subdue’, ‘bee’, ‘plague’, ‘float’; in Arabic, ‘follow’, “edit”, *with- 
draw’, ‘back’, ‘western wind’, ‘hornet’. In these cases, lexicographers preferred to assume polysemy 
rather than homonymy. This attitude has changed in recent decades. The Semitic languages are 
no longer considered to be derived from a real, identified language, but are instead thought to be 


closely related languages. This conceptual change is reflected in the maxims formulated by the 
present editor of CHALOT, C. Cohen: 


When it appears that a single root gives rise to diverse meanings that are not clearly and obviously 
connected semantically, the words are considered homonyms (the default position). Only a parallel 
semantic development of another etymologically unconnected root with the same two meanings as 
the original root will serve as decisive evidence (a precedent) that the two terms are polysemous. The 
second may be found in BH (first preference) or in any other ancient Semitic language. This principle 
is based on the fact that the possibility that there could be two semantically equivalent but etymo- 
logically unconnected roots with their respective homonyms having the same meaning is statistically 
inconsequential.Ó 


The argument is that the unmarked biblical speech verbs, a) Wip NWI ‘raise one's voice’, 
b) VAN ‘say’, c) 127 ‘speak’, d) Tan ‘tell’, have (whether they or their roots) other meanings 
besides their basic speech meaning in BH (mostly) or in another close Semitic language. I argue 
that beside their speech meaning, their roots gave birth to the derivations of the notions "leader / 
ruler’, ‘to rule, lead /subdue”,? “matter”. The most significant of these connections is the one 
between the meanings ‘speech’ and ‘ruler’, whereas the relation between "leader / ruler’ and “to 
rule, lead /subdue' can be taken as a noun and its denominative verb, or alternatively, the leader 
may be the agent of the action of leading. The connection between ‘speak’ and “matter” may be 
taken as the connection between an action and its typical theme (or a kind of cognate object). 
These meanings are sketched here briefly and will be discussed in detail below (in section 4). 


$ Cohen 2008, pp. 441-443. 
7 This meaning may be either the act of ruling or the act of appointing somebody as a governor. 
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a) ip NWI: Meaning 1. ‘raise one’s voice”. In Arabic the root N21 denotes (in pattern I, G) 
“grow, raise oneself’, and in pattern IV (C) it denotes “author [of a book, article], edit’. Meaning 2. 
“head of a tribe, governor, king’, N"w3 (as also in Phoenician NWI and in Deir Alla); Meaning 3. 
‘to rule /subdue’ exists in BH, for example, 198 WI NT ND'T27-]3 J27-nW WinwWns 7797 77 
JAX WN mbr by iNo2-nN nU" “After these things did king Ahasuerus promote Haman 
the son of Hammedatha the Agagite, and advanced him, and set his seat above all the princes 
that were with him” (Est 3:1)? ; Meaning 4. “matter — none. 

b) AN: Meaning 1. ‘say’; Meaning 2. “governor, king’ does not exist in BH, but these two 
meanings exist in Arabic: "zara ‘command’, ‘amir “prince, governor”. One must note that "amara 
is not an unmarked speech verb in Arabic, but its connection to the North-West Semitic ‘amar is 
obvious. Moreover, biblical ‘amar quite frequently has the meaning of “command? for instance, 
TON TN 103") 727 TWN "So the king commanded, and they made a chest"? (2 Chr 24:8). 
Similarly, the verb 127 may also denote “order” (Gn 12:4, Ex 1:17). The directive function is one 
of the most prevalent among speech verb functions (see above, no. 1). Meaning 3. ‘to rule, subdue’: 
Sa'adia Ga’on connected the verb agy (Deut. 26:18) to “amir ‘prince’ in Arabic. In Arabic (D), 
‘ammara means ‘appoint as a governor; put in command’; in Arabic “amara (G) also has the 
meaning of ‘he presided as a commander, governor, lord, prince, or king'." Meaning. 4 ‘matter 
— in Hebrew the word VAN often means ‘word’ and it is parallel to à"? ‘words’, Pag ‘thought’, 
937 matter? In Arabic, ‘@mr(un) means “matter, thing’. The parallel development of Hebrew 
937 ‘speak’ — 727 ‘matter’ and Arabic “amara ‘command’ — ‘amr(-un) ‘matter’ is not random, 
and this may allude to the fact that “amara in Arabic is essentially a general speech verb. 

c) 537: Meaning 1. ‘speak’ — 537 ; Meaning 2. ‘governor, king’: There is room to interpret 
the names of the rulers 7727 (the prophet) and pios 777 727 “king of Eglon’ (Jo 19:4) as denoting 
the function of their bearers. In Mishnaic Hebrew 327 means ‘leader’ (San 8, p.1); Meaning 3. 
‘to rule, subdue’ Hiph: "nnn aas 3277 "And subdueth peoples under me” (Ps 18:48); in Aramaic 
(Targum) pir» 5712 "rn vs py “and a little child shall lead them" (Is 11:6). In Arabic mudabbir 
means “manager, director, ruler, leader'.'^ One of the meanings of dabara is “write, author [a book, 
article)”; dabbara means “edit, arrange, plan”; tadabbara means ‘think, contemplate’. These verbs 
are not speech verbs, but they express carrying the thought out of the inner man, and thus they 
share some traits with speech verbs. Meaning 4. “matter” — 127 means “thing, matter’, as it does 
in Phoenician, Jewish Aramaic and Egyptian Aramaic.” 


8 According to the Brenton Septuagint translation, 3&7, “and exalted him’. 

2 Brown et al. 1903, p. 56 WAN meaning 4; Even-Shoshan 1981, p. 85; Tromer 1975. 

10 All translations of verses are taken from JPS Tanakh 1917, http://biblehub.com/jps/esther/3.htm (downloaded 
June 2017). 

1 Lane 1984, vol. 1, p. 96. 

2 Brown et al. 1903, pp. 56-57. 

5 Brown et al. (1903, p. 184), Noth (1996, p. 230) and Stamm (1980, p. 330) believe that this name belongs to the 
animal name category (for example, Tan ‘donkey’, PW ‘rock-badger’, on ‘ewe’). A parallel noun, wéeAcoo’ from é oca 
‘bee’ is found in the Greek and Roman onomasticon. In this case, the category aptronym, a name that speaks for its bearer, 
is more transparent. 

14 Lane 1984, vol. 3, p. 848; Wehr and Cowan 1961, p. 271. 

5 Koehler and Baumgartner 2000. 
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d) 731: Meaning. 1. TAN “tell, report’; Meaning 2. ‘governor, king’ 131 leader. In Aramaic 
(Targum) nagoda: NTN? “YNN “he was chosen a leader” (2 Chr 24:4). In Babylonian Aramaic 
naggada is ‘leader’ (B.Q. 62 p.1). Meaning 3. “to rule, subdue’ does not exist in Hebrew, but exists 
in Aramaic 731 ‘lead’ and in Arabic nadzada ‘conquer, overcome’; in II pattern (D), nadzdzada is 
‘announce, inform’'; Meaning 4. 'matter' — none. 

It is also plausible to note the equivalence of Hebrew 327-327 ‘word’ with Biblical Aramaic 
S51 (Dn 7:20) and Hebrew 9919 (Gn 21:7) ‘speak’ and 79% (Hebrew) (2 Sam 23:2) Kn? (Aramaic) 
(Dan 4:30) ‘word’. 


3. Speech and Cognition in Biblical Hebrew 


Verschueren argues that the study of speech verbs can contribute to the understanding of the 
speech concept in language." Basic speech verbs form a meta-linguistic category that seems less 
evident than other more substantial fields such as birth and death, body parts, food materials, 
natural objects or movements. This can explain the lack of common words or roots in this field 
in the ancient Semitic languages. In Akkadian, the main speech verbs are awiim and dababu; 
in Arabic gala ‘speak’, baka “speak, tell’, in Gefez nagara and in the North-West group 327, WN. 
It seems that each group of languages developed its own concepts independently. 

Johnson, one of the founders of Cognitive Semantics, claims that we create our basic concepts 
from our physical experiences.'® We use these primitive structures in order to organise our thoughts 
about more abstract fields or fields that are less known to us than our physical experience. One 
of Johnson’s “image-schemas” is the human self-image of containment. This image-schema can 
explain the concept of the Hebrew or the Canaanite group. 

Nezer? found that some biblical expressions that are related to thought involve a certain inner 
part of the body, called 35 or 23, that is rendered in BDB as ‘inner man, mind, will, heart’; for 


None of these expressions are related to the head, unlike in Mishnaic Hebrew, which was 
inspired by Greek. This organ, 29 / 325, was perceived as the repository of all of human cogni- 
tion: man’s thoughts, emotions and personal character traits. It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that speech was experienced as drawing the inner content out of this containment. The voice 
bearing the speech was felt to be going upwards. The basic phrase 171 NU ‘raise one's voice’ is 
clear evidence of this concept, since the meaning of N31 (‘raise’, ‘take’) is clear. My argument is 
that the original meaning of the roots of the other three speech verbs under discussion is related 
to the following meanings: ‘raise, lift’, ‘be superior’ on one hand, or “carry, conduct, draw, lead’ 
on the other hand. These meanings can coexist and they are metonymically complementary, since 
in human experience, in order to carry an object one must raise it. 


16 Kaddari 2006, p. 693. 

17 Verschueren 1980. 

18 Johnson 1987. 

1 Netzer 2000, p. 36. 

20 The Jewish Publication Society Bible. 
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4. The Evidence 


As shown above, the connection between the meanings “speak” and “ruler, leader” indicates 
a parallel semantic development.” There are two ways of interpreting this development: a) the 
ruler or leader is the one who speaks or orders (more so than others); b) the ruler, the sovereign, 
is the one that stands above his subjects, “the revered one”.? I will try to show that the second 
possibility is preferable. 


4.1 The root XW) 


The relation between ip Ni and N22 is clear, since all or most derivations of the root ns? 
have the meaning of ‘lift, lift up’. In this case, we have to show the relation of this verb to the 
field of speaking. This can be seen in the word NW? ‘utterance’; ‘prophetic utterance’ (beside 
‘burden’), for example, ni] Nwan-NN Poy NYI mpm “when the LORD spoke this prophecy 
against him” (2 Kings 9:25).? The verb N31 is connected to objects denoting voice and speech, 
as in N3p" Top xi “and lifted up his voice, and cried” (Judg. 9:7); TaN" wn Nw" “And he 
took up his parable and said” (Nm 23:7); WN) nrp TYY 18937 “And they shall take up a lamenta- 
tion for thee, and say to thee” (Ez 26:17); "7111 "92 NWN myg y “For the mountains will I take 
up a weeping and wailing” (Jer 9:9); "npz-»v aninu-nw kw “Nor take their names upon 
my lips” (Ps 16:4). 


4.2 The root VOX 


With the root VAN the situation is the opposite. The meaning ‘speak’ is the most prevalent, 
and one has to show how this root is connected to the meaning ‘exaltation, superiority’. This idea 
was expressed by Steinberg, who claimed that the meaning of the root is ‘heave, rise”.24 Tur-Sinai 
claims that the original meaning was ‘be high, heave’.*5 

The derivation of the root in the Bible: The verse DN 24-99 MANN? pny MIT m (Ps 94:4) 
is understood as, “They gush out, they speak arrogantly; All the workers of iniquity bear them- 
selves loftily.” This meaning is connected to the meaning ‘exalt oneself. 

The verb VANA Ae‘emir appears in two successive verses (Deut. 26:17-18) OFT DIANA mm-nw 
Mao ay? 9 nba 07 77989 ma .grnowo 7? nim “This day the LORD thy God com- 
mandeth thee to do these statutes and ordinances. And the LORD hath avouched thee this day 
to be His own treasure.” Some versions interpret this as “Thou hast lifted up the LORD today to 
be thy God.”?° Onkelos translated it as navn "n "rv, that is, “Thou hast singled out the LORD.”?7 


21 Except for the verb 99”, which has arrived at this field through a different itinerary. 

? Compare Koehler ez al. 2000 (HALOT) p. 727 NW). 

23 New International Version (NIV). The JPS translates here ‘this burden’. 

24 Steinberg 1960. Brown et al. 1903 note the meaning ‘speak’ as original but suggest that the original meaning was 
‘be or make prominent’. Koehler er a/. 2004, determine the original meaning to be ‘be clear”. 

25 Tur-Sinai 1960. See also Moscati 1951, pp. 27, 115. 

26 Jubilee Bible 2000. 

27 English translation by John Wesley Etheridge, 7787 n: But the Word of the Lord becometh the King over 
you’. 
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The Septuaginta translated verse 18 as «oi Kópuoc elharó oe, “the Lord has chosen thee.”Sa'adia 
Ga’on related this verb to “mir in Arabic, “prince”. Ibn Janah followed him: nnana PEN mm 
mxoym “Its meaning for me is the majesty and the elevation.” This interpretation was adopted 
by Rashi and Ramban. Dunash interpreted TTAN PWN as ‘related to speech’ and Judah Halevi 
followed him.? Ben Yehuda relates it to Arabic "mara, ‘put in command’.?? Loewenstamm 
and Blau interpret verse 17 as ‘betroth (by speech)’ and verse 18 as ‘lift, exalt’.3° Clines translates 
both verses ‘proclaim’. 

The verb VANA in Mishnaic Hebrew means ‘to boast, to vaunt, to be oppressive’, for example, 
TAN p^ RIO? nbxn (Sot 9:15), “insolence shall boast about, and nobility shall be oppressive.” 
The noun TAN (Is 17:6, 9) is most often interpreted as ‘upper branch of a tree’ (Ibn Janah). Tur- 
Sinai interprets it as ‘mountain’ and relates it to the ethnic name “8 “emori, Amorites, ‘mountain 
dwellers’, as previously proposed by BDB.3? 

The root WN denotes “say, order” in Northwest Semitics and in Arabic. In Akkadian, amaru 
denotes ‘see’, ‘show’ and “declare”. In G'ez it denotes “show”, “explain”, ‘know’. So according to 
the method explained above in section 2, this root is homonymous as proposed by Kohler and 
Klein and mentioned also by David Cohen,” although there is some room here for polysemy.3* 
Delitzsch reconstructed the original meaning as “hell, sichtbar sein’ (‘clear’, ‘be well seen”).5 BDB 
reconstructs it as ‘be or make prominent’; this is supported by Sabaean, in which VAN means ‘lofty’, 
an epithet of kings.3° Greenfield showed that several roots in different Semitic languages denote 
both seeing and speaking: WN ‘mr, "n hwj, 72 klm.37 Hebrew supplies some evidence for this 
phenomenon as well. The verb Ni is connected to objects denoting voice and speech, as in NU" 
xp Hip “and lifted up his voice, and cried” (Judg. 9:7). On the other hand, this verb is not 
confined to objects denoting voice; it can also adhere to objects denoting sight: "YY swn- 
mx) mawT “and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven” (Deut. 4:19). The phrase "ry NI 
is attested 47 times. 


4.3 The root ^3 


The root 227 in Hebrew has the clear and prevalent meaning of ‘speak’ in Pifel (D) and a differ- 
ent meaning, mostly in Hiph'il and once in Piel (2 Chr 22:10), of ‘subdue enemies’. Both meanings 
may be interpreted as ‘lifting’ either the voice, ‘raising or leading the content out of the container’, 
or in another sphere, ‘being superior to others’, ‘subduing them’ or as already proposed, ‘leading 
people’.38 The interpretation ‘lead’ matches the meaning of the Aramaic and Syrian 327 debar.?? 


28 Cited by Ben Yehuda 1960; Eskhult 1990, p. 31. 
29 Ben Yehuda 1960. 
39 Loewenstamm and Blau 1968. 
3 Jastrow 1995, p. 79. 
32 Tur-Sinai 1960. 
33 Cohen 1970, vol. 1, p. 24. 
34 Tbn Janah (1896, pp. 38-39) divided the Hebrew meanings into two semantic categories: speech and height. 
35 Cited by Brown et al. 1903, p. 55. 
Brown et al. 1903, p. 55. 
37 Greenfield 1993, pp. 26-27. 
Brown et al. 1903, p. 180. 
32 There have been several proposals for the reconstruction the original meaning of dbr in Proto-Semitics. Gesenius- 
Buhl proposes trezben “drive” (Gesenius 1962, p. 153). Brown et al. (1903, p. 180) propose “go away’. Plassmann (1942) 
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There is no doubt that the main meaning of 337% is not “dry land” as in Modern Hebrew but 
first and foremost ‘prairie’, a region used for grazing flocks. As known in reality, flocks are grazed 
in hills and mountains, whereas the plains are left for the cultivation of cereals, etc.; thus, these 
regions look higher. The noun *dóber has a similar meaning; as in, for example, 209373 DW2> 197) 
“Then shall the lambs feed as in their pasture" (Is 5:17). The Gefez dabr, means all of ‘mountain’, 
‘monastery’ and ‘prairie’. 1°27, ‘the most holy place’ in the temple in Jerusalem was the highest 
point on the temple mount. Temples in antiquity were often built in high places, in order to 
highlight their closeness to gods.4° I reject the interpretation ‘hindmost chamber’ which is based 
on Arabic dubur-un ‘back’ (see further discussion below). 

The root dbr in Arabic has a rich derivation and it is very diversified semantically. For the 
purposes of etymology, one has methodically to investigate the meaning of the non-derived 
forms, otherwise considered the ‘most primitive’ forms: the verbal ground form (G) and mono- 
syllabic patterns (*qatl, *qitl, *qutl). Goshen-Gottstein details the meanings of the verbal form 
dabara (G) thus: 1) “go, follow s.o.”; 2) ‘substitute s.o.” (after his death); 3) ‘write, author a book’; 
4) ‘go by [time], elapse’; 5) dabara (dabaran) ‘get old’; 6) ‘be lost, pass away, perish, die”; 7) ‘turn 
one’s back, turn the back on s.o.”; 8) dabara bi- ‘take (sth.), take away’; 9) “exterminate, annihilate’.4" 
According to Wehr-Cowan, other meanings are “direct, conduct, manage, run, be in charge’.4” 
The meaning of dabbara (D) is ‘make arrangements’, ‘make plans’, et cetera. These meanings enable 
a description of possible semantic development as follows: movement (go, follow) > transfer 
(take, take away) > transfer of ideas (write, plan, edit’). Another direction is action of movement 
(go, follow’) > perfective action (‘pass away, perish, die’). Parallel development happened in 
other languages, for example, German: gehen ‘go’ > vergehen “pass away, perish’, and compare 
English phrases like ‘it’s gone’. The meaning ‘turn one’s back’ may be denominal from dubur(un) 
‘rear’. 

The meanings of the nominal form dabr-un posited by Goshen-Gottstein are 1) ‘rear, back’; 
2) ‘death’; 3) “eternal sleep’; 4) ‘great property, wealth’; 5) mountain”; 6) ‘swarm of bees’; 7) ‘cliff, 
reef; 8) ‘locust’.43 Meanings 4-8 may denote different interpretations of the idea of “height, 
‘abundance’ and may be derived from them. This may be the origin of dibr-un: ‘swarm; great 
property, wealth’. The meanings of dubr-un/dubur-un are based on the first meaning of dabr-un 
‘rear, back’. 

The meanings of dabr-un and dubur-un as ‘rear part of body’, ‘behind part’ may be secondary. 
First, the word dubur-un refers to both animals and humans; thus, the word denotes ‘the upper 


develops the idea that the meaning of this root depends on the phase of development. In the first phase, the physical- 
material phase, the meaning was ‘back’; in the second phase, pastoral-agricultural, the meaning was ‘leading, power’; in 
the third phase, social-administrative, the meaning was ‘leading, ruling’; and in the fourth phase, the cultural-religious, 
the meaning was “command, speech’. Cohen (1970: vol. 3, pp. 203-204) proposes an onomatopoeic biliteral root db- 
which was enlarged by gemination or by the liquid 7, et cetera. This “sound of beating’ could probably generate the 
meaning “murmur, defame, speak” and the meaning of ‘furtive movements’, ‘states of trouble’. It could generate the 
various meanings of the Chamito-Semitic roots dbb, dbr, dwb, et cetera. Further on (p. 214), Cohen hesitates about 
the different possible semantic itineraries of dbr. 

4° For example, temples in Greece, like Delphi or the Acropolis in Athens and in Palestine — Mount Gerizim. 
The form 27 is connected by some scholars to ‘pasture’ and by others to ‘speech’; see, for example, Cohen 1970, vol. 3, 
p. 214. 

+ Goshen-Gottstein 1972, pp. 674—675. 

# Wehr et al. 1976, p. 270. 

4 Goshen-Gottstein 1972, p. 678. 
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part of the body’ when it refers to animals, and ‘the rear part of the body’ when it refers to 
humans. The actual meaning of dabr-un and dubur-un ‘rear part’ may be a result of a change of 
point of view from zoocentric to anthropocentric. Ancient Arabic supplies evidence for this claim. 
The word dabir-un denotes ‘a horse or camel having his back galled’ (galls produced by the 
saddle).44 A similar phenomenon can be seen in the Hebrew word 24 ‘back’ (root gbb). In the 
Bible its meaning is ‘upper place, mound’ (|| 7799 “highland”). In Mishnaic Hebrew its meaning 
is diverse; mostly it denotes ‘the upper side of an object’, but also sometimes “at the side of”, for 
example, 9537 23 y Jon” mmn “was walking by the river side" (Ber 61 p. 2). Similarly, in Baby- 
lonian Aramaic, XSAN DIN means ‘by the way’. The root 223 in both Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic 
denotes “high place’; for example, in Mishnaic Hebrew, 1323 (Tos. Tah. 3:6) is a ‘heap’, in Jewish 
Aramaic 822° (Targum Ps 68:16) it is a ‘hump of a mountain, summit. 

Another word, the hapax 15%, 1219 nwyn 373 ‘make a roof for the vessel’ (Gn 6:16) poses 
the same interpretation question. In Arabic 0 ahr-un is both the ‘upper side of a body’, for 
instance, of a vessel (as in the Akkadian of Tel el-Amarna), and the rear side of a body, ‘scruff, 
‘hinterland’. This Hebrew word perplexed exegetes and lexicographers, who sometimes understood 
it as ‘roof, “upper side’, and other times as ‘window’; that is, ‘sideways’. Most of the Jewish 
exegetes associated this word with the notion of light, and hence they interpreted it as ‘window’, 
for example, as found in the Targum Onkelos. The exegetes were misled by the other derivations 
of the root 578, all of which are related to ‘light’. This meaning is that of Contemporary Hebrew, 
the lexicon of which is based on the traditional exegetes and not on etymological considerations. 

Additionally, the Arabic word dabr-un sometimes denotes ‘mountain’; for example, ma ‘ahibbu 
‘anna dabr-an dahab-an “I would not that I had a mountain of gold."46 The word dabr in Ethiopic, 
‘mountain’, ‘prairie’ matches this etymology well. 

Thus the proper nouns 1°37 and the defectively spelled nouns, 1737, 937, are names of towns 
that were built in high places, as can be concluded from the following context: mpiyzrnsN NI 
an 05 9553 mm n 99,239 227779 pana 17773 “and cut off the Anakim from the 
hill-country, from Hebron, from Debir, from Anab, and from all the hill-country of Judah, and 
from all the hill-country of Israel” (Jo 11:21). The noun "27 is one noun whose meaning depends 
on its referent: when the referent is human, its meaning is ‘high social position”, and when the 
referent is locality, its meaning is ‘high surface”. The same phenomenon can be seen with the 
noun NWI. When the referent is human, its meaning is “high in the social hierarchy’, and when 
the referent is scenic, its meaning is ‘high in the surface’; hence the pragmatic inference of 
‘cloud’. If we extend this parallelism further, we can think of the word x. In Arabic the word 
Pamir has a human referent, ‘ruler’; in Hebrew it has a scenic referent, ‘mountain’ (or ‘the upper 
branch’). 

The negative meanings of the root dbr in various Semitic languages (Hebrew 137 ‘pestilence’, 
often compared to Arabic dabr-un, ?idbar-un ‘departure, death’, dabrat ‘misfortune’, dabarat 
‘running ulcer’, Akkadian dibiru 'disaster) should be considered. Apparently, these meanings 
have no direct connection to the meanings of dbr proposed above. HALOT treats these meanings 


44 Lane 1984, vol. 1, pt 3, p. 846. 


45 Jastrow 1995, p. 234. 
46 [ane 1984, vol. 1, pt 3, p. 845. See also Goshen-Gottstein 1976. 
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as homonyms, but it is possible to sketch a semantic itinerary based on the parallel semantic 
development of other roots unrelated etymologically.17 The root rr in Hebrew means “rise, 
come forth’, often said of the sun, but it also serves to denote ‘come out, appear’, said of the 
appearance of leprosy, inyaa ANY NYIST “leprosy ascended his forehead" (2 Chr 26:19). As 
mentioned above, the Arabic development may be a zero conversion from the meaning of move- 
ment (depart, go’) to its perfective meaning (‘go’ > “go away” > “die, perish’) as explained above. 

Additional evidence for the relation between the root 227 and height is syntactic or phraseo- 
logical. The full argument structure of a typical speech verb is triangular: the agent, that is, the 
speaker, the dative, that is, the addressee, and the object, that is, the content or the object referred 
to; for example, mmy 397331 ^2 “because he hath spoken perversion against the LORD” 
(Deut. 13:6). Actually, there are several prepositions in Hebrew connecting the verb and its 
oblique arguments. The addressee is preceded by -» N ,a and rarely by NX ,-2; for example, 
mim ma onix2m apis A727) "and speak unto them, and bring them into the house of the 
LORD” (Jer 35:2). There are an additional eight instances of the addressee having the structure 
25 Sy 927, literally, ‘speak to the heart of s.o.’; for example, 729-¥ "nz “And speak tenderly 
unto her” (Hos 2:16). There are a further ten instances of the addressee being preceded by Py. 

The object, that is, the content or the object referred to, is marked by nN before its cognate 
object 937, for example, 419 327778 "y 1277 "and when he had spoken this word unto me” 
(Dn 10:11), but mostly, in 41 instances, the object is marked by YY. It seems that sometimes these 
two logical arguments coincide; for example, PIN 117 y ^n323 MYN “according as I spoke unto 
David thy father [of his posteriority]” (1 Kings 9:5). 

This distribution is significant. Unlike other basic prepositions, YY has a root that indicates a 
movement from a higher level to a lower one. Presumably, the speakers perceived the voice bear- 
ing the content as descending from above. Their presumed concept of communication was that 
the voice ascends from the speaker and descends on the hearer.4? 


4.4 The root 134 


The relation between the meaning ‘tell, inform’ which is formed in Hiph'il, Tan, and another 
verb that denotes “lift up, pull upward (or forward)”, cannot be supplied by Hebrew itself, but 
can be furnished by closely related languages. In Arabic the derivations of the root ngd (ndzd) are 
related to the idea of height. In ancient Arabic nadzada has three meanings: a) ‘overcome, conquer, 
subdue’; b) ‘be high’; c) ‘be apparent, conspicuous’. In the second pattern (D), one of the mean- 
ings is ‘announce to'J? The noun zadsd-un means ‘high land or country”. 

In Aramaic the verb 733 (G) means ‘stretch, draw, pull, spread”;* but in Pa'el (D) it means 
‘lash, punish’. In pattern (C) TAN is “declare liable to lashes’. In Itph. (Tg) TANN means ‘to be 


47 [bn Janah (1896, pp. 104—105) divided the meanings of the derivations of dbr to several groups: speech, thing 
(n2), destroy (like in Arabic), conduct (like in Aramaic), bees, temple. 

48 See also Morag 1996, p. 202. Ibn Janah (1896, p. 37): WWDMANTAM 2377 DINOS mm nob owanwi “and 
one uses this language when something is seen, discovered and being spread.” 

49 Stern 2000, among others, notes that the verb 327 is used in the Bible to denote the message of God, but that 
is not the exclusive use of the verb. It is also used when the speaker is human. 

5° Compare Kaddari 2006, p. 693. 

* Brown et al. 1903, 121, p. 616. 
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drawn, to extend, to run”. BDB interprets the word 73] as ‘what is conspicuous’ or “in front.» 
In some cases the meaning ‘high place’ is kept; for example, 10pi-nN Tow" OD by "28 an 2r m UN 
7312 (Judg. 9:17). Some versions interpret the meaning as “For my father fought for you and cast 
his life far from him.”54 Other examples are Deut. 32:52, Jo 8:11, and 2 Kings 8:11. Thus we may 
assume that the original root in West Semitic had the two semantic constituents ‘be superior’ and 
“draw, pull”, which could coexist. 


5. Conclusion 


In this paper I have presented evidence to support the claim that the four roots of the biblical 
verba dicendi have the two meanings ‘speak’ (or ‘tell, announce’) and “overcome, rule, lead”, and 
that they exist not in one root — for example, 137 in Hebrew — but also in other non-related 
roots — TA ,NWI "AN — both in Hebrew and in other closely related languages of the West 
Semitic group. 


Thus I have tried to amplify Cohen’s principle that “Only a parallel semantic development of 
another etymologically unconnected root with the same two meanings as the original root will 
serve as decisive evidence (a precedent) that the two terms are polysemous.”* 
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“The fire borrowed from magus”: 
Sacred and profane fire traditions in 
pre-Islamic Arabia 


Aida GASIMOVA 


Abstract 


The present article analyses beliefs, superstitions and customs related to fire in pre-Islamic Arabia, as 
reflected in pre-Islamic tradition, Jahiliyya poetry and medieval Muslim sources. First, the influence of 
Zoroastrianism on the mental-spiritual life of pre-Islamic Arabs will be explored; in this context, ancient 
Arabs’ forms of worship and superstitions borrowed from Zoroastrianism (nar al-istimtar, nar al-tahaluf, 
nar al-Salim) are discussed. Next, some records concerning the ancient Arabian fire temple — the so-called 
Nar al-harratayn — will be reviewed. Among Zoroastrian rites, the ordeal by fire that was practised by 
pre-Islamic Arabs in the south of Arabia will be considered. The second part of the article explores indigenous 
Arabian rites and traditions related to fire, proceeding on the assumption that fire played a crucial role in 
the life of desert nations, as well as inhabitants of the Arabian Peninsula. The nar al-qira, nar al-Hubahib, 
nar al-jinn and nar al-harb will be considered.* 


Introduction 


As one of the four eternal elements of the universe, fire, with its numerous real and virtual 
attributes (flame, smoke, ashes, family hearth, divine manifestation, the holy light, the blazes of 
hell, heavenly light), has deeply affected the material and spiritual life of humanity. Therefore, it 
is almost impossible to find a nation which lacks beliefs, superstitions, rituals, myths and legends 
connected with fire. Beginning from Vedic mythology, with its supreme god Agni — the burning, 
shining, illuminating god of fire — and continuing up to the terrible practice of medieval inquisi- 
tors of executing heretics by burning them at the stake; from Vesta and Hestia — the Roman 
and Greek goddesses of the hearth, to the manifestation of divine wisdom through the Fire in 
Zoroastrianism, to the archetype of fire illustrated in the holy books as a form of manifestation 
of God Almighty, various customs, traditions and tenets concerning fire have constituted an 
important part of the ethic-aesthetic life of human society. 

This article deals with traditions and customs related to fire in pre-Islamic Arabia. It attempts 
to distinguish between two types of fire traditions — those borrowed from Zoroastrianism and 
those that were indigenous Arabian customs. The former represent fire as something sacred, with 
inner spiritual power, and comprise ritualistic prayers, oaths, curses, magic therapy and ordeal by 


* T would like to thank the two anonymous reviewers and Abby Robinson whose feedback and remarks were extremely 
useful in working on this article. 
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fire. The second set of customs, the Arabic traditions, are more connected with everyday desert 
life and reflect practical uses of fire such as for providing light at night, branding cattle, hunting, 
and frightening beasts away. 


Historical prelude 


In the pre-Islamic era, Sasanian Persia exercised great influence over neighbouring countries 
in the Middle East, including the Arabian Peninsula.’ The earliest Arabian historians (rightly or 
wrongly) assign the first acquaintance of the Arabs with Zoroastrianism to a period long before 
Islam; to be more precise, during the military campaign of the semi-legendary Yemeni king of the 
Tubba'a dynasty, Tuban As'ad (7th century BC), or the historical figure Abū Karib Asad al-Kamil 
(4th century AD) to northern lands including Azerbaijan,* where the main halidom of the Zoro- 
astrians was located. By the testimony of Ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 923), when Tuban As‘ad made 
inroads into Azerbaijan, he encountered Turks there and waged a battle against them. He defeated 
the Turks and captured their children, who were taken to Yemen.? Historical encounters of this kind 
with the supposed land of Zoroastrianism might have made an impression on the beliefs and super- 
stitions of pre-Islamic Arabs. Such stories, even if they are of legendary character, may reflect rela- 
tions between different nations that shed light on the religious beliefs of the population of Arabia. 

Yemeni kings had long-established good relationships with Sasanians.* Besides widespread 
idolatry, Yemen was a point of intersection of deeply inimical Judaic and Christian elements, as 
mirrored in the Qur'an (a/-Buriij 4-9). Warm relations with Persia benefitted the Yemeni kings 
of the dynasty Himyar when Ethiopian military forces occupied Yemen at Byzantium’s instigation 
and threatened the existence of Ka‘bah as a common sanctuary of all Arabs.’ Some reflections of 
these circumstances found their way into Arabian poetry. Al-Khatib al-Tabrizi (1030-1109) in his 
commentary on the al-Magsiira of Ibn Durayd (838—933) says that Persian military forces organ- 
ised hurriedly by the Sasanian king and made up mostly of condemned prisoners released Yemen 
from the Ethiopians, restored Yemeni prince Sayf ibn zi Yazan (c. 516-574 AD) to the throne, and 
then inhabited Yemen. They were known as abng (sons) in Yemen.Ó Apparently, the abng’ brought 
with them Persian rites, beliefs and customs. Therefore, on the eve of Islam, Zoroastrian ideas 
could be seen in Yemen’s spiritual life. 

Besides in Yemen, Sasanian influence was also very strong in al-Hira — the centre of Lakhmid 
rulers, vassals of Iran. As a result of the liberal policy and loyalty of Persian kings towards other 
confessions,” no Lakhmid rulers accepted Zoroastrianism. On the contrary, the country turned 
into one of the centres of Christianity in Northern Arabia, and even some royalty adopted it.? 


1 See Yarshater 1998, pp. 4-30; Tisdall 1905, p. 212; boxrbirakoB 1989, pp. 2130; Jawad “Ali, Tarikh, pp. 693-694; 
Gasimova 2007, pp. 95-112. 

2 al-Tabari 1967, pp. 566-567. 

3 al-Tabari 1967, pp. 566—567. 

4 This favour shown by the Persians toward the population of Yemen was marked in the shu‘%biyya movement, 
which was against the northern rather than the southern Arabian tribes. 

5 Knysh 2009, pp. 22-21. 

$ Mahmudov 2001, pp. 213-215. 

7 For instance, Cyrus II always took note of the ancient rites and rituals of indigenous populations of the territories 
occupied by him and repaired the ancient temples. Iranian kings were very respectful towards Yahweh in Jerusalem and 
Greek gods in Asia Minor. ABepumneB and Astexcees 1989, pp. 153—159. 

8 Jawad “Ali, Tarikh, p. 694. 
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The intermingling of Persian traditions with Christianity provided fertile soil for the spread of 
Manichaeism, a dualistic religious system based on the conflict between light and darkness. There- 
fore, historians assume that some people from Quraysh became zindigs under the influence of 
al-Hira.? As the ideological background of zanadiga was Manichaean dualist tendencies," we can 
suppose that the Manichaean trend may also have spread in Arabia. 

A few names appear in history books of people who embraced Zoroastrianism in pre-Islamic 
Arabia. They were Zurara ibn ‘Adas and his son Hajib ibn Zurara from the Tamim tribe, al-Aqra' 
ibn Habis, and Abū 'l-Aswad, grandfather of Waki‘ ibn Hassan.™ Fire-worshippers are mentioned 
in the Quran, where the 17th ayah of Sara al-Hajj says: 


Those who believe (in the Qur'an), those who follow the Jewish (scriptures), and the Sabians, Christians, 
Magians (majús), and Polytheists, Allah will judge between them on the Day of Judgment: for Allah is 
witness of all things (trans. Yusuf Ali)? 


Majús as mentioned here is an Arabian word for Persian miigh. There are some definitions 
given for this word in medieval Arabic dictionaries. According to Ibn Manzür (d. 1311), majiis is 
a well-known generation (721 ma'rüf ) that testifies to Arab society's close acquaintance with the 
institution of Zoroastrian priesthood. Majis is an arabised word for Persian | $$ z, the first to 
venerate fire. According to magi, there are two basic elements of all things: light and darkness. 
The light manifests goodness and the darkness, evil. Although Sibah by al-Jawhari (d. 1005) does 
not go beyond morphological explanations of the word, it encourages speculation by quoting a 
distich from pre-Islamic poetry that says:'4 


lara) jara og LS Lay Ca lay CS) Al 


Oh friend, do you see the lightning and its glittering? 
Like fire borrowed from magus it was faintly glowing. 


In this reading, magi not only lived in Arabia, but also gave sacred fire to the indigenous 
population. Magi were among the inhabitants of the frontier lands with Persia or of regions which 
had close trade-economic connections with it. Some of them were of Persian origin, but subse- 
quently some Arabs also adopted fire worship. Furthermore, P. Thsvetkov makes the interesting 
claim that Arabs were so fond of Persian heroic eposes that they became deeply influenced by 
Persian religious beliefs as well. According to K. Inostrantsev, Zoroastrian influence was also 


? Mahmüd Shukri al-Alúsi, n.d., vol. 2, p. 228. 

'? Borrowed from Persian, the word zindiq first had the narrow and precise definition of 'Manichaean'. Subse- 
quently, it became synonymous with mulhid, kafir and murtadd, with the definition ‘heretic, renegade, unbeliever’; 
see Blois 2012. It derived from 'zand' which related to exegetics of the Avesta. According to al-Mas'üdi (2005, vol. 1, 
pp. 191—192), zindiq appeared during the period of Mani, when some perverted interpretations of the Avesta were made. 
He who made it (in my opinion, seemingly followers of Mani) was called zindiq. See also Ibrahim 1994, pp. 53-72. 

H Jawad “Ali, Tarikh, p. 693. 

2 Except for Qur’anic verses, all translations are my own. 

D Lisán al-‘arab, entry m, j, s. 

4 al-Jawhari 1990. The bayt, assigned to Imru' al-Qays, has been the object of dispute. According to Liszz al- 
arab, Abū “Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ claimed that only the first hemistich belongs to Imru' al-Qays, while the second is of 
Tau’am al-Yashkari. In Imru' al-Qays's Dzwan (pp. 107—108) all last hemistiches of the poem are assigned to Tau'am 
al-Yashkari. 

5 Jawad ‘Ali, Tarikh, pp. 693-694. 

16 TlBerkOB 1912, p. 32. 
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observable in Islamic historiography, and Arabian historians frequently referred to Zoroastrian 
, “the mobedán inform us 


» 


priests in their accounts of ancient kings; "the mobed says that...” 
that...”.7 

Its origin being the temple of heavenly fire, the Sun, Ka‘bah somehow became connected with 
Zoroastrian notions as well. O. G. Bolshkov marks that, “during the pilgrimage in the area of 
Arafat and Mina some mystery plays about the struggle between good and evil, light and darkness 
were performed. Such ritual acts sank into oblivion after the triumph of Islam.”!8 According to 
Ibn Khaldún, Persians went on a pilgrimage to Ka‘bah and made sacrifices there. It is said that 
the two golden antelopes found by “Abd al-Muttalib when digging up the Well of Zamzam, were 
sacrifices by Persians to the temple.” Al-Tabari describes a sacred grave with a Persian epitaph 
on the tombstone on top of a mountain near Medina. Surprisingly, the grave was ascribed to 
Jesus.*° Very likely a Persian Christian missionary to Arabia pretended to be the Christ to attract 
followers. In all probability, ancient Persian writings were also known in pre-Islamic Arabia. In the 
poetry of “Antarah ibn Shaddad (c. 525-615), for example, traces on the ground of the abandoned 
encampment of the poet’s beloved ‘Ablah were said to look like Sasanian script.” 

There were Persians in Hadhramaut (Hadramawt), Yamama, and Eastern Arabia, particularly 
in Bahrain. Archaeological excavations exposed tombs and graves that belonged to Zoroastrians.”* 
Even after the advent of Islam some people remained in their Zoroastrian religion.” Ibn Sa‘d’s 
(d. 845) al-Tabagat al-kubra says that the Prophet Muhammad sent to the ruler of Bahrain, al- 
Mundhir ibn Sawa, a letter calling upon him to embrace Islam. He agreed and sent to the Prophet 
a letter saying: “I read your letter to the people of Hajar. Some of them liked Islam and adopted, 
but others rejected. There are in my lands magi and Jewish population. Tell me your decision about 
them.” The Prophet answered, saying that whoever wants to continue in the Judaic and Magian 
faith should pay jizya. Then the Prophet sent a letter to the magi of Hajar explaining Islam for 
them, saying that whoever does not embrace Islam should pay jizya. Besides that, Muslims were 
prohibited from marrying their daughters, and eating their sacrificed animals. 


Language of fire 


Arabic language is rich with vocabulary related to fire. Shihab al-Din al-Nuwayri (d. 1332) men- 
tions names given to fire in Arabic.” Ibn Manzür's Lisän al-‘arab defines these words as synony- 
mous but associated with different states and functions of fire: 


Nar: Ibn Manzür provides the Qur'anic verse pointing to the sacred aspect of nar as a manifestation 


of God: 


17 Quoted in A3u30Ba 20092, p. 32; MHoctrpauyes 1909, pp. 8-9. 
18 BoJIbuIaKOB 1989, p. 53. 

12 [bn Khaldün 1961, p. 624. 

22 al-Tabari 1967, pp. 603-604. 

al-Sa‘idi 1968, p. 352. 

2 Jawad “Ali, Tarikh, pp. 693-694. 

55 Jawad “Ali, Tarikh, pp. 693-694. 

24 Muhammad Ibn Sa‘d 2001, pp. 226-227. 

35 Nihayat al-arab, p. 97. 
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seh La its ie i f gp ot yy d 
Blessed is Whosoever is in the fire and Whosoever is round about it! And Glorified be Allah, the Lord of 
the Worlds! (al-Naml, 8, trans. Pickthal) 


Other definitions given to nar are jahannam and simah, i.e., wasm._6 


Sila’: This word implies the fire or fireplace used for frying sacrificial animals or burning incense.?7 

Sakan — när.’ 

Daramah: Defined in Lisän al-‘arab as a live coal (jamrah) and fire (ndr).?9 Fanning live coal is 
associated with an inhabited home: “In the centre of a house, fire can be the symbol of a 
joyful, happy home-life.”3° The Arabian expression ‘md bi l-dar nafikh daramah’ means 
“There is nobody in the house.”3! 

Harag: fire; setting on fire, process of burning. 

Hamadah: fire; sounds from the flaming fire.? 

Hadamah: fire; blazing.3* 

Jahim: fire, one of names of Hell.35 

Sa'ír: fire, one of the names of Hell36 

Wahan (_ >): fire. There is a very interesting point in Liszn al-‘arab about the wahan: Tha'lab?? 
transmitted: I asked ibn al-‘Arabi:38 “What is wahan?” He said: “Wahan is the king (malik).” 
I said: “Why is the king named wahan?” He answered: “al-Wahd means ‘fire’ and the king 
is like the fire, he benefits and harms.”39 


Zoroastrian fire and Arabian rites 


According to medieval Arabian sources there were in the vicinity of 13 or 14 kinds of fire in 
ancient Arabia. Some of them bear imprints of Zoroastrianism.4° As Yumiko Yamamato states, 
although it is obvious that fire had a unique position in doctrine and observance in Zoroastrianism, 


26 Lisán al-‘arab, entry 2, w, r. wasm — branding cattle (by burning). 


27 Lisán al- arab, entry s, |,’ 
Lisán al- “arab, entry s, k, n. 

22 Lisan al- arab, entry d, r, m. 

39 Yamamoto 1981, p. 81. 

31 Lisan al-'arab, entry d, r, m. Yamamoto (1979, p. 24) says: "In the case of the Indo-Iranians, veneration of fire was 
ardently practiced towards the actual house fire, that is, the fire on the hearth... The hearth fire, perpetually burning, was 
considered to be a centre of the house, and offerings were made to it daily, with special rites monthly, seasonally and 
yearly." It should be mentioned that Arabs did not venerate house fire but considered it a symbol of the inhabited abode. 

32 Lisán al-‘arab, entry h, r, q. 

33 Lisán al- arab, entry b, m, d. 

34 Lisán al-‘arab, entry h, d, m. 

35 Lisán al- “arab, entry j, h, m. As the fire is sacred in Zoroastrianism, in Hell sinners are punished with molten 
metal (see Shaked 2012). 

36 D iin al ‘arab, entry s 57. 

37 Thalab (d. 904) was a ninth-century Arab grammarian. 

35 [bn al-A‘rabi was a grammarian of the Kufan school. 

99 Lisán al-‘arab, entry w, b, y. 

^9 On the types of the sacred Zoroastrian fire, see Boyce 1968. 
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in Zoroaster’s own thoughts it was only one of the things which he venerated. “There is no 
reference to the existence of a fire temple or to a consecrated fire in his Gathas. Therefore, the 
‘fire-worshipping religion’ is not an adequate definition of the faith preached by Zoroaster.” 4 
Subsequently, however, fire-worship began to prevail in Zoroastrianism, affecting the spiritual 
life and religious notions of neighbouring nations, among them the Arabs. Al-Nuwayri counts 
14 kinds of fire known to ancient Arabs.* Some fire traditions show signs of Zoroastrian influ- 
ence, testifying to the existence of fire worship in pre-Islamic Arabia. Notably, the fire in such 
cases took on some inspired character; it was a wise and spiritual element, the object of veneration. 
In fact, it appears from al-Jahiz’s al-Hayawán that fire worshipping in general had two aspects 
in pre-Islamic Arabia: the first is heavenly fire, that is, the worship of celestial bodies, with such 
attributes as lightning, thunderstorm; the second is earthly fire, which in some cases was an imita- 
tion of heavenly fire. The same can be noted of Persian fire-worship; al-Nuwayri says that Persian 
king Jamshid (+>), when he invited people to fire veneration, said that fire looks like the light 
of sun and stars. According to some scholars,+* Arabian fire-worshipping emerged as a result of 
veneration of the three main celestial bodies — the sun, moon and Venus — with which fire is 
associated due to their shining and scintillation. It is possible that ancient Arabs thought that 
the human race came down to earth with the heavenly fire; to be more precise, with the sparkling 
meteorites (shihab). This motif runs through many pre-Islamic poems. Imru’ al-Qays (d. c. 550) 
depicts the meteorite as follows:+6 


desd cba pal Oe 36 Clee e yd Lay 


Human being is a sparkling meteorite. Ill fate struck it and died out. 


Labid indicates the same idea as follows:47 
¿bl ya Sun halo, JAR kB. OS yI s yl la 3 


Man is nothing but meteorite. It sparkles just a second, and then its brilliant light turns into ashes. 


Sometimes fire had the character of a hidden evil power; for example, it is implied that the 
demoniac wife was like lightning. The supernatural creature si/it (pl. sa 2/7), the dangerous female 
jinn, seems to be a fiery scorching being;% jinns are created from smokeless flame of fire (Q. 55:15). 

The sacred spiritual fire is observed in the ritual prayer for calling down rain — nar al-istimtar. 
Al-Jahiz describing it in a/-Hayawan says: 


Arabs prayed for rain in the period of the First Jahiliyyah. If there were misfortunes, drought in 
Arabia, they assembled, took their cows, attached the sticks of the trees salla‘and ‘ushar to their tails 
and kindled these sticks. Then they prayed and prostrated [themselves] before God asking [Him] to 
send rain. They believed that this ritual may cause rain. 


+ Yamamoto 1979, p. 25. 

2 Nibayat al-arab, p. 102. 

8 al-Hayawan, p. 479. 

44 Nihayat al-arab, p. 98. 

5 A3u3oBa 20096, p. 36. 

46 Quoted from al-Hayát, p. 338. 
47 Quoted from al-Hayat, p. 338. 
48 Smith 1927, p. 50. See n. 93. 
49 al-Hayawán, p. 466. 
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This curious rain-charm was an imitation of lightning. Sometimes antelopes were driven to the 
mountains with fire brands attached to their tales.5° Ibn al-Kalbi states that they created a false 
lightening with the flash of the burning sticks, hoping that it would bring rain.* This tradition 
has been reflected in poetry. Al-Wadik al-Tà'i depicts such animals as an attempt at proximity 
between God and man:* 


RS RA ses gem A dies 5959 Y 
efe alll oy E dai cc dls pis el fell 


Men who use ‘ushar when praying for rain in hard times are condemned and disappointed. 
How can you make the cow loaded with salla‘ a tool of proximity between you and God for the rain? 


Umayyah ibn Abi l- Salt (d. 630) depicts the tradition as follows: 


yy D Rie Jles gall ae Ub OF ps 
bam e LoS hs CU SM Sa lal le 
lame ue de cb pede cle us cuis 
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They drove the exhausted cows from the plain (to the mountain), wary that they would be lost 
And tied burning (sticks) to the tails, hoping that it would not bring (rain) as stormy seas. 

As all (the sticks) burnt, it raged, the clouds one by one came and stormed. 

Seeing that, God showed His sign by drops, and made the night rainy. 

Poured abundant rain from the highest clouds which kept it 

Plants of sala‘ and ‘ushar were loaded on the cows. 


Jawad “Ali, notes that nar al-istimtar emerged under the influence of Zoroastrianism.*+ Although 
supplications for rain were not alien to Arabs,% based on similarities with the Persian rites, we can 
assume that this specific tradition was of Persian origin: 


... the proto-Indo-Iranians personified the waters as goddesses, the Apas, praying to them and offer- 
ing to them libations ... In Zoroastrianism the libation to the waters consists essentially of three 
ingredients, namely milk and the sap or leaves of two plants... In the libation the three ingredients 
represent the vegetable and animal kingdoms, which are nourished by water; and so, consecrated by 
prayer, the zaothra was believed to return to that element the vital force which it had given out, and 
thus keep it itself pure and abundant. 


50 Smith 1927, p. 231. 

5 Quoted from Ahmad ibn Faris 2001, p. 23. 

5 Nibayat al-arab, p. 102. 

5 Umayya ibn Abi l-Salt 1975, pp. 213-214. 

54 Jawad “Ali, Tarikh, p. 696. 

55 Sacralising of water caused the emergence of so called istisqa’ devotions. Muslim tradition says that such devotions 
frequently took place in al-Ka'bah (see Abū |-Fida ibn Kathir 1990, pp. 126—127). 

56 Boyce 1979, pp. 3-4- 
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In Arabia, Zoroastrian fire — the spiritual and wise fire — was used in certain rituals and 
ceremonies for oath taking. For instance, nar al-tabáluf or nar al-hilf (the fire of alliance) was used 
in the ceremony of concluding a treaty; oath-breakers were cursed in advance in the presence 
of fire.37 As al-Jahiz states, Arabs entered into alliance only by fire. They usually mentioned the 
profits and benefits of such an alliance and cursed in advance those who would break the con- 
tract. During this ceremony they usually said: 


lua M J Jb 3 dis VI yu! E sd y y cell egi eJ eJ 


Your blood is our blood, your grave is our grave. The rise of the Sun and the length of nights will strengthen 
this contract. 


Then every clan mentioned its mountain, the most magnificent one. On these mountains they 
set such a fire that if someone came nearer it would burn him? Aus ibn Hajar points out the 
terrifying nature of such fire: % 


calle: ial gle tae er LS asas: Ar do Juas lina 15) 


He turns away his face from the sun, like an oath taker in an alliance turns his face from terrifying fire. 


Sometimes such ceremonies were performed by burning incense. Muslim tradition says that 
when several clans of the Quraysh tribe concluded an alliance after a long-standing struggle and 
hostility over the pilgrimage service of Ka‘bah, the daughter of ‘Abd al-Muttalib burnt incense, 
and thereby this alliance is known as Jilf al-mutayyibin (the alliance of those who use fragrance).°° 

Both al-Qalqashandi and al-Nuwayri mention zr al-Muzdalif (the fire of Muzdalif), saying 
that it was set to guide pilgrims from “Arafat. It seems in its origin this fire was an imitation of 
lightning, because Muzdalif was connected with the deity of thunderstorms and rain. According 
to W. Smith, the Islamic rites at “Arafat have imprints of Zoroastrianism: “The wuquf [standing] 
at ‘Arafat was signal to a hot race to the neighbouring sanctuary... where the sacred fire of the 
god Cozah burned; it was, in fact, not so much the permission to leave “Arafa as to draw near to 
Cozah.”% 

Nar al-musáfir or nar al-zá ir (the fire of the traveller): Arabs had a custom of making a fire 
after the presence of a guest who had not been welcome. They prayed with some supplica- 
tions saying, “May God move him away from here.” This supplication may indicate that they 
believed in the supernatural power of fire. Although I was not able to find parallels for this cus- 
tom in Zoroastrianism, the fire here has a spiritual character. This custom was variously evoked 


in literature: 9 


Y al-Hayawan, p. 470; Subh al-'a'sha, p. 409. 

5 al-Hayawdn, p. 470. 

59 Nihayat al-arab, p. 103. 

60 See Herpa 1981, p. 63. 

6 Subh al-aSha, p. 409; Nihayat al-arab, p. 102. 

62 BOJbIAKOB 1989, p. 52. 

65 Smith 1927, p. 342. 

64 al-Hayawán, pp. 476-477, 484; Subh al-a'sha, p. 109; Nihayat al-arab, p. 103. 

65 Nihayat al-arab, p. 103; Badí' al-Zamán al-Hamadani depicts this custom in his magámat (2005, pp. 31-32). See 
also PacbimoBa 2007, p. 91. 
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People come to you in war and peace, you were not like the one afier whom fire of disappointment was burnt. 


Some other kinds of fire attested in the medieval Arab sources are as follows: 

Nar al-ghadr (the fire against perfidy): If someone betrayed his neighbour, Arabs set a fire in 
Mina on top of the mountain Khashab during the pilgrimage and shouted “this is the betrayal 
of so and so" (hddhihi ghadrat fulan).96 A woman from Bani Hashim clan said: 97 


QU pth W 3g ody — Bie Gas ple Sob 
When we die nobody among us will be known as a disdainful person. No fire of perfidy is set for us. 


Nar al-Salim: We can define this as fire used for magic therapy. Arabs ascribed some healing 
power to fire. If someone was bitten by a snake, they built a fire and asked for healing from it.5? 
Al-Nuwayri states that this fire was set for the healing of one who was bitten by a snake (maldiigh), 
or a wounded person (majrih), or a person with dog bite injuries. The name Salim was given to 
such a person in the hope of his healing. 6? 

Nar al-salamah (the fire of safety) was set when someone returned home safely and with a 
trophy. Al-Nuwayri provides a poetic example from 'Adiy ibn Zayd on the fire of safety: 7? 


O Sulayma, set fire, be whom you love has returned. 


There are the traces of Zoroastrian fire worship in the customs mentioned above, because they 
present fire as something spiritual, with hidden power and divine inspiration. 


Arabian fire temple 


Herodotus states that “Persians built no temples, no altars, made no images or statues" (1.131132). 
Citing this statement, S. Nigosian notes that 


from the Greek point of view he was probably correct; the Persians had no temples with altars and 
statues of the gods (as did the Babylonians and the Egyptians) where the faithful could worship. 
Nevertheless they did have fire-temples (altars)... It appears, then, that Persian religious ceremonies 
took place in the open air, for all the altars known to us — usually twin altars — have been found 
in the open country.” 


Yamamoto states that "the Indo-Iranian peoples had no temples or fixed places of worship, 
and, as we have seen, Zoroaster himself said nothing in his Gathds about fire in temples. Nor is 
there any clear reference to the existence of temples even in the later Avesta.”7? Nevertheless, at 


66 Nihayat al-arab, p. 103; Subh al-'a'shd, p. 409. 
57 Nihayat al-arab, p. 103. 

68 Subh al-'a'sha, p. 410. 

69 Niháyat al-arab, p. 104. 

7° Niháyat al-arab, p. 103. 

7 Nigosian 1993, p. 28. 

72 Yamamoto 1979, p. 26. 
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the beginning of the Achaemenian period, by which time several centuries had already passed 
since Iranians first settled in Persia, a few fixed sanctuaries are known to have existed.73 

Very likely one such altar, namely Nar al-harratayn (fire of two stone lands), was located in 
pre-Islamic Arabia in the lands of Banú “Abs. The altar had a continuous flame and was a focus 
of worship by some Arabian tribes. Very likely it was burning remnants of an active volcano 
around Yathrib. An anonymous author depicts this fire:74 


gei je qno os dy Ud cti LS 


Like Nar al-harratayn, its murmur may cause deafness in man with good hearing. 


Al-Jahiz (d. 868) says this was the fire of Khalid ibn Sinan from Bani “Abs: 


At night the fire's flames reached the sky. Daytime it fumed thick smoke. Then Allah sent Khalid ibn 
Sinàn to extinguish this fire and by Allah's will Khalid ibn Sinán did it. He dug a well and hustled the 
fire into it. Then Khalid ibn Sinán assaulted the fire in the well till it died out completely. It is said 
that when his daughter visited the prophet Muhammad, he gifted her his cloak (rida) and said, “This 
is the daughter of a prophet whom his own folk have killed."75 


The story about an ancient Arabian fire temple testifies to the fact that indeed there were some 
people among the Arabs who converted to Zoroastrianism and observed its rituals. In the Zoro- 
astrian practice of venerating fire, no contamination or extinction of the fire is allowed by blowing 
on it or sprinkling water over it.7° Therefore, Khalid ibn Sinan dug a well and hustled the fire 
into it. Thus, the story also alludes to the decline of fire worship on the eve of Islam. 

According to W. Smith, as mentioned above, some sanctuaries of ancient idols had *a place 
of burning." At the sanctuary of Muzdalifah “the sacred fire of the God Cozah burned."77 
Apparently through these "places of burning," Zoroastrian fire worship penetrated Arabian 
heathen rituals. 


Ordeal by fire 


As I noted in a previous article, Zoroastrians used fire in judicial ordeals.7* Thirty-three kinds 
of judicial ordeal by fire have been reckoned in Zoroastrian texts.7? Very likely ordeal by fire was 
practised in ancient Yemen too. Also of note is the connection with Judaism, which recalls the 
marvellous rescue of Abraham (Ibrahim) from the fire. In Yemen and Hadhramaut (Hadramawt), 


73 Yamamoto 1979, p. 39. 

7^ Nihayat al-arab, p. 106. This anonymous bayt very likely depicts an animal. 

75 al-Hayawan, p. 477. Al-Jahiz states that al-mutakallimiin (scholastic theologians) rejected the khabar, saying that 
Khalid could not be a prophet because he was a descendant of desert Arabs; all the prophets were originally townsmen 
(p. 478). In ibn ‘Arabi’s Fusús al-hikam, Khalid ibn Sinan has risen to the rank of the prophets with metaphysical wisdom 
and manifested the prophethood of the Isthmus (barzakh). Although Khalid was not himself an apostle, he sought to 
acquire as much as possible of the all-encompassing mercy of Muhammad's mission (Ibn al-‘Arabi 1980, p. 268). 

76 Anita n.d., p. 1. 

77 Smith 1927, pp. 342, 390. 

78 Gasimova 2014, p. 330. 

79 Boyce 1990, p. 64. In Firdawsís famous poem Shahnáme, Siyawush underwent an ordeal by Holy Fire when 
Sudaba accused him of being immoral. 
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Divine Judgment was used to find guilty and unfaithful persons. An account of one such Judgment 
is found in the al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah of Ibn Hisham (d. 833): 


When Tuban ’As‘ad left Mekka, he went to Yemen with his army and the two Jewish priests who had 
joined him in Medina . . . the Himyars did not allow him to enter the country and said: “You repudi- 
ated our religion.” Tuban ’As‘ad called them to his worship [i.e., Judaism], saying that it is better than 
theirs. They said: “Let Fire pass judgment between us.” He submitted. At that time in Yemen was the 
Fire, to which they appealed their disputable issues (24run tahkumu baynahum). Fire usually devoured 
an unjust man (ta kulu al-zalima) and did not harm an oppressed one (la tadurru al-magliima). The 
Himyars went into the fire with their idols . . . while those two priests (al-habrani) went with Holy 
Scriptures (bi-masahifihima) hung on their necks...Fire devoured the Himyars and the idols. How- 
ever, the two priests escaped, safe and sound, with sweaty foreheads and the holy books on their necks. 
Seeing that, all the Himyars adopted the worship of the one God.®° 


In addition to indicating the existence of a fire-temple in Yemen, the abovementioned khabar 


reflects the circulation of legends about Abraham’s rescue from the fire (Q. 21:69; 29:24; 37:97-98) 


in pre-Islamic Arabia. This motif seems to have circulated among Christians too.*! 


As I have noted elsewhere,* legends of this kind were seldom committed to writing, but were 
instead widely transmitted orally. In this context, of note is the research of Anna G. Belova, who 
records words related to Divine Judgement in the dialects of Hadramawt. These phrases and expres- 
sions remained in the dialects even after the practices were eliminated by Islam. Belova specifically 
mentions arbi’, Divine Judgment’; mubashshi, ‘Maker of Divine Judgment, and istamrata, ‘to ask 
or to look for Divine Judgment’. Contained in mubashshi‘ and istamrata are the meanings ‘to burn’, 
‘to consume’, or ‘to bring to a great heat’, and thus allude to the ordeal by fire.*3 

Considering all of the above, it becomes clear that Zoroastrian rites and rituals deeply affected 
the spiritual life of Jahiliyyah Arabs, especially the religious views of inhabitants of the southern 
parts of Arabia, where Persian political influence was considerable. 


What is more, the influence of Zoroastrianism on mental-spiritual life in Arabia was not 


confined to fire veneration. Some speculations on the concept of time,% and dualistic notions? 


also bear imprints of Zoroastrianism. 


8° Ibn Hisham 1990, p. 42. 

$1 An ancient Arabian apocryphal Gospel says that the Virgin Mary gifted to the Magi the diaper of the infant Jesus. Having 
returned home they threw it in fire to prove its holiness. The fire did not touch the diaper. See Kocuzoscxuii 1990, p. 396. 

82 Gasimova 2014, p. 330. 

8 Belova 2015. 

84 Another parallelism between Zoroastrianism and ancient Arabian outlooks appears in mythic and mystic-fatalistic 
speculations related to Time. The Arabian concept of Time-Fate (the so-called dahr or manaya) with its anthropomorphic 
imageries is very similar to Zurván — God of Time. See Gasimova 2014, p. 324. 

85 Dualism is seen in the grammar of Arabic Language, where the category of duality (at/niya) exists along with the 
plural and singular forms. The influence of duality is traced in Arabic poetry: its basic metric unit is the bayt (line) composed 
of two hemistiches. In my opinion, the tradition of dual address (mukhátabat al-ithneyni) in Arabic poetry (“oh, my friends 
both”, “oh, my beloveds both”, “oh, two cup-bearers”, etc.) sprang, as well, from the dualism of ancient Arabian mytho- 
logical thought. Under the influence of Zoroastrianism, the dualistic moral principles — the conflict between good and 
evil, valour and cowardice, generosity and stinginess acquired a special significance in Jahiliyya poetry: 

cat legal poll Y EP a ll gyal ld 
cots GIN iN js Í 
When I intend doing something, and seek for good, I don't know what prepared for me. 
Either good that I run afier it, or evil that pursues me (al-Hayát, p. 103). 
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Non-Zoroastrian fire traditions 


As observed above, some fire rituals and superstitions depicted in the medieval Arabian 
sources, particularly a/-Hayawán by al-Jahiz, Subh al-asha by al-Qalqashandi and Nihayat al- 
arab by al-Nuwayri, carry the traces of Persian Zoroastrian ideas, but most are of pure Arabian 
origin, and emerged due to the peculiarities of desert life. These kinds of fire customs reflect the 
needs of everyday life and have nothing to do with divine powers and spiritual rituals. Among 
them zr al-qirá (the fire of a guest) deserves consideration. Al-Nuwayri calls this “min a'zam 
mafakhir al-‘arab” (the greatest pride of Arabs). Jahiliyyah Arabs usually built a fire on the top 
of a mountain nearby their camp and thus invited tired wayfarers to their home to eat, drink 
and rest. The bigger the fire, the more hospitable its owners’ reputation. This tradition is mir- 
rored in Jahiliyyah poetry, particularly in praise poems that glorify the generosity of a person 
being commended.*¢ Al-A'shà rewarded Bedouin man al-Muhallaq for his generous treatment, 
saying:87 


IA Gb eb So "uS 546 EY ad ce ail 
SE CN E Je Sy ls ds Cus 

I swear on my life, that eyes became lighter from the brightness of fire on the high place. 

The fire was set for those who felt cold and came to spend the night at al-Muhallaq’s fire of generosity. 


Early Abbasid poet Ibrahim ibn Harmah said:*8 


jas al ella ll yo) gine epe Les 13] 
If their guest is lost (in the desert), they would immediately set fire for him from palm trees. 


It should be mentioned that hospitability was a standard of life at this time. Nobody enforced 
such standards and they were considered to be a voluntary act, but sometimes they turned into 
a necessity, if a life appeared to be in peril.%9 It is undeniable that nar al-gird emerged from the 
realities of desert life. It is a pure Arabian rite of hospitality and it would be wrong to look for 
traces of Zoroastrianism in this custom. Zoroastrians made a fire at midnight as well, but for 
purposes which greatly differed from nar al-gira.?° Nar al-gira had its opposite in the fires nar 
al-ghül or nar al-jinn (the fire of the genie), or as al-Qalqashandi calls it, nar al-sa‘alz.9* It was 
believed that wanderers lost their way due to this fire, which was set by supernatural creatures 


36 Al-Jahiz mentioned the poems of Hátim al-Ta’l (d. 604) and “Auf ibn al-Abras on this topic (al-Hayawán, vol. 5, 
Pp. 134-136). 

57 Maymün ibn Qays A'sha, n.d., p. 33. 

88 Nibayat al-arab, p. 105. 

89 See DumbUITHHCKHI 1985, pp. 82-83. 

9° Zoroaster divided the night into two, leaving the first half to the fravashis, but devoting the second half, called 
Ishah (from midnight till sunrise) to Sraosha, lord of prayer. During that time, when the powers of darkness are at their 
strongest and prowl about, his followers were to rise, put fuel and incense on the hearth fire, and strengthen the world 
of goodness by their prayers (Boyce 1979, p. 32). 

9! al-Hayawán, vol. 5, p. 123. 

2 Subh al-a'shá, p. 410. 
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— ghiils or jinns — in the desert. Weary wanderers headed toward it thinking it was nar al-qira, 
only to lose their way in the desert and perish.9 Another fire that was contrary to nar al-qird was 
nar Hubahib (the fire of Hubahib). The miser named Hubahib never built a fire in his home, 
thus avoiding unwelcome visitors. To accentuate someone's hospitality and generosity, Arabs said 
that his fire was never out;% conversely, when they described the stinginess and miserliness of a 
person, they mentioned nar Hubahib, lack of fire. Sometimes they also called unpromising and 
unprofitable affairs nar Hubabib.? 

Nar al-harb (the fire of war): Jahiliyyah Arabs made a fire on the mountain top when a war 
began between tribes, thus summoning kinsmen and friendly tribes to help. They called this fire 
nar al-harb.26 Al- Nuwayri calls it also nar al-uhbah and nar al-indbár97 “Amr ibn Kulthúm 
mentioned this custom in his mu 'allagah:% 


Ayal J 4) Gy Uy oe. SI od di e uod 
Early morning we set fire on the mountain Khazáza. We ourselves once took care of those who needed our 


support. 


Nar al-fad@ is also connected to war. Al-fada’ is a ransom given to the victorious side for 
releasing war captives. Arab tribes usually released female captives in the dark of night, so they 
would not be ashamed. They built the fire so the women could be recognised in the dark.?? 

Nar al-sayd (the fire of hunting): Arabs also used fire in connection with hunting. They would 
frighten lions with fire, or use fire to lure antelopes into a trap. Al- Nuwayri mentions a very 
closely connected fire called nar al-asad.'°° 

Nar al-wasm (the fire of mark): This is fire used for branding cattle. The identifying mark was 
printed on livestock by pressing a heated metal shape against their body. These marks mainly 
took the form of a half-moon, circle, or rope around the neck.’ 


Conclusion 


To sum up, through the study of ancient Arabian traditions and customs related to fire it comes 
to light that pre-Islamic Arabs certainly had some knowledge of Zoroastrian ideas and there were 
fire worshippers on the Arabian Peninsula before Islam, with fire temples, altars and ordeals by fire. 
Other superstitions and customs related to fire were connected with the practical side of desert life 
and seem unconnected with Zoroastrianism. 


93 al-Hayawan, vol. 5, p. 123. See Kppimcxuii 1906, pp. 84-93. 

24 Ibn Quteyba while depicting the nobility of Hatim al-Ta7’ says that “wherever he settled his home was always 
notable,” thus alluding to his fire, which was never out (Ibn Qutayba 1964, vol. 1, p. 164). 

95 Jawad ‘Ali, Tarikh, pp. 700-701; al-Hayawán, vol. 4, pp. 476—477; Nihayat al-arab, p. 107. 

96 al-Hayawán, vol. 4, pp. 476-477. 

97 Nibayat al-arab, p. 104. 

98 Al-Zawzani n.d., p. 130. 

99 Nibayat al-arab, p. 104. 

10° Nihayat al-arab, p. 104. 

12 Nibayat al-arab, p. 104. 
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REVIEW ARTICLES 


History, anthropology and 
the Aramaeans 


Apropos of a new history of the Aramaeans 


Guy BUNNENS 


Abstract 


Taking as a starting point the recently published book A Political History of the Arameans by 
K. L. Younger, Jr., the paper advocates a broadening of the methodological approach to the reconstruction 
of ancient history, which, besides textual criticism and anthropological models, should consider diachronic 
sequences of phenomena complemented by a comparative study of similar sequences and phenomena occur- 
ring in distinct and unrelated contexts. 


The problems raised by the origin of the Aramaeans, as well as the rise and fall of their polities, 
have attracted much attention over the past 30 years, beginning with H. Sader’s study published 
in 1987. Since then three syntheses, besides several conference papers, have been published, due 
to P.-E. Dion (1997), E. Lipiriski (2000) and H. Niehr (2014). These publications have the merit 
of departing from the rather widespread approach that considers the Aramaeans essentially in their 
relationship to Israel and Judah. On the contrary, they acknowledge that the Aramaeans deserve 
to be studied in their own right, as the Phoenicians, Philistines, Israelites, Luwians and others. 
K. Lawson Younger, Jr. has now published a book that finds its place in this course of thought 
and adds one more brick, and a rather thick one (742 pages of text!), to an edifice still under 
construction. 

There is no surprise in the general conception of the work. It begins with about a hundred pages 
devoted to a discussion of geographical, chronological and linguistic issues as well as to the problem 
of the origins of the Aramaeans. Then, the core of the book, that is, more than 600 pages, deals 
with individual Aramaean polities taken in a geographical order roughly from north to south. Such 
a voluminous study raises broad methodological issues as well as specific interpretative problems. 
I already presented a few considerations on some of these issues and problems in a paper that appeared 
too late to be available to the author.” Given the difficulty of reviewing every aspect of Younger’s 
dense and multifaceted book in a reasonable space, the following pages will concentrate on meth- 
odological issues in so far as they affect the reconstruction of early Aramaean history. 


1 K. L. Younger, Jr., A Political History of the Arameans: From their Origins to the End of their Polities (Archaeology 
and Biblical Studies 13), Atlanta: SBL Press, 2016, xxviii + 857 pp. 
2 Bunnens 2016. 
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Most of Younger's efforts bear, as is natural, on the identification of personal names and topo- 
nyms as well as on the reconstruction of local chronologies. However, a few general presuppositions 
frame the entire book and therefore justify an assessment of the methodological framework within 
which the historical material has been assembled. 


Methodological Considerations 


An idea that permeates the entire book is that the Aramaeans, who are considered to have been 
originally mobile pastoralists, preserved a social and political organisation based on socially con- 
structed kin groups; that is, on what we could call, whatever problems this denomination raises, 
a tribal system. Yet, the history Younger reconstructs covers more than four centuries and we may 
legitimately wonder whether the Aramaeans' socio-political system remained unchanged over such 
a long period of time. 

Younger, in his introductory chapters, combines a very traditional philological approach with 
notions derived from anthropology to reconstruct the socio-political organisation of the Aramaeans 
(pp. 43-80). Although he must be praised for not reducing his study to an anthropological enquiry, 
I would like to take this opportunity to advocate a more comprehensive approach that goes 
beyond the technical interpretation of written evidence — which, in any event, must remain the 
basis of any reconstruction of the past — and is not restricted to a conceptual framework entirely 
derived from anthropology. A problem we face when we want to interpret historical phenomena 
through the lens of anthropology is the absence, in most cases, of a diachronic perspective. 
Anthropology tends to focus on processes, but is less interested in how processes give ground to 
other processes over time. As a renowned anthropologist recently put it, 


The main task of anthropology is to bring to light how beings of a certain kind — humans — operate 
in their environment, how they detect in it such or such property that they make use of, and how 
they manage to transform this environment by weaving with it and between themselves permanent 
or occasional relations of a remarkable, but not infinite, diversity. (...) In short, the task of anthro- 
pology is to account for how worlds are composed? 


It is as if we were interested in the fabric and functioning of an engine without paying attention 
to the path followed by the vehicle that the engine has as its task to drive. But we know that the 
engine works differently according to the kind of path (flat or steep), the temperature (high or low), 
the speed (fast or slow), the distance (long or short), and other circumstances the vehicle goes 
through. Similarly, in whatever event, or combination of events, we want to study, there is both 
a set of processes at work — on which anthropology focuses — and a flow of continuities, which 
cannot be explicated if it is not considered in relation to its place in a diachronic sequence, which 
is the task of historical investigation. 

Three analytical tools are especially relevant. One is the “long-term” (French longue durée) 
of the so-called French Annales school as expounded by F. Braudel.^ It considers that there are 
essentially three levels in the development of societies over time. The lowest level is that of the 


? Descola 2014, pp. 273-274. 
* Braudel 1958. 
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“short-term” (French temps court), which is time as we experience it in our daily life — the time 
of political contest, economic crises — which does not last more than a human lifespan, often 
much less. The second level is that of “conjuncture” (French conjoncture). It corresponds, more or 
less, to the traditional historical periods, for instance "the post-war period", "the age of Enlight- 
enment”. Then, there is the highest level, that of the “long-term”. It concerns all the long-lasting 
factors that affect human life, often unconsciously, throughout long periods of time. Among them 
are geographical and climatic factors, but also culturally determined human behaviours transmit- 
ted from generation to generation, also often unconsciously, because such ways of behaving seem 
obvious. A good example is a cadastral plan that remains almost unchanged over time and frames 
human life for centuries or more. The theory, however, does not explain why one “conjuncture” 
follows another nor why some of the long-lasting factors stop affecting cultural transformation 
whilst some others continue. 

Part of the answer can be supplied by the second analytical tool, the concept of “challenge- 
and-response” as exposed by the British historian Arnold Toynbee.’ Every human society has to 
face challenges to which it opposes responses, which may be adequate or not. In the first case 
the society survives and grows, even though it is altered by the response it has chosen; in the 
second, the society fails and either disappears or has to start again at the cost of a fundamental 
transformation. Although the relations between Toynbee and the Annales school have never been 
excellent,ó the two theories complement each other. The interplay between challenge and response 
explains changes in the conjuncture and in the longue durée. This concept of “challenge-and- 
response”, which introduces a dialectical factor into the debate, still remains a powerful analytical 
tool, even though Toynbee’s influence has almost faded away nowadays, due in part to an excessive 
formalism in the formulation of his conclusions, especially in the segmentation of world history 
into a set number of civilisations.” 

The third analytical tool, extensively used by Toynbee and many others — which also underlies 
anthropological theory — is comparatism. This kind of approach is currently enjoying some 
sort of revival in historical studies in the context of “global history” and of the relations between 
the western and non-western worlds.* The line advocated here is slightly different. If we put into 
parallel phenomena that present some degree of similarity but occur in unrelated contexts, infer- 
ences can be drawn from one better attested phenomenon and transferred to another, less intelligi- 
ble, phenomenon to get a better understanding of how they both came into being and functioned. 
The explanatory value of the comparison is increased if the phenomena are considered not just 
on their own merits but in their relation to previous and subsequent phenomena. The compari- 
son of parallel diachronic sequences of phenomena, each of these sequences occurring in sepa- 
rate contexts with its own specificities, evidences how successive phenomena, each one evolving 
into another, build a kind of evolutionary pattern that reveals how different societies give similar 
responses to a chain of similar challenges. It must be noted that the comparison of the inner func- 
tioning of isolated phenomena and of the relationship existing between phenomena over time is not 
to be confused with the models and structures of the so-called structuralist school. Structuralism 


5 Toynbee’s ideas have been conveniently summarised in Toynbee 1972. 

6 See, for instance, Febvre 1936. 

7 A recent reevaluation of Toynbee’s contribution is provided by Lang 2011. 

8 See Bloch 1928 for a traditional view and Levine 2014 for more recent developments. 
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aims at building models allowing the identification of a structure in phenomena, which, whilst 
existing independently from the phenomena, is inherent to them and contributes to shaping 
them.? On the contrary, the pattern that is considered here concerns a diachronic concatenation 
of phenomena. There is no determinism in this scheme, because, if the challenges are similar, the 
responses are not predictable. It is just one of the possibles available to any given society. However, 
the repetition of the sequence, together with the analysis of the processes involved, evinces the 
responses that are the most likely to be chosen. 

All this being said, it must be emphasised that reality is always more complex than any explicative 
system would suggest. The notions that have just been presented are mere analytical tools, not 
the formula that would provide a definitive answer to any question we might raise. Theorisation 
is always simplification, even though it is for the sake of intelligibility. 


The Aramaeans and the Longue Durée 


Going back to the problem of the Aramaeans, we may observe that they are one of the players 
in a diachronic sequence that involves political stability, collapse of the political order, disturbance 
and turmoil, emergence of new ethnic identities, re-establishment of political stability. Similar 
sequences are known elsewhere — not the least in earlier periods of the ancient Near East itself —, 
but there is one that offers interesting similarities with the transition from the Late Bronze to 
the Iron Age in Syria. It is the transformation that led European society from the late Roman 
empire to the early Middle Ages. The parallelism between the two is striking. A time of political 
stability (the Syrian society of the Late Bronze Age/the late Roman empire), comes to an abrupt 
end (the 12th century BCE crisis in Anatolia and Syria/the collapse of the Roman empire in the 
sth century CE), which is followed by a time of turmoil (the turn of the 2nd and 1st millennia BCE 
in Syria/the “migration period” in the 4th/6th century CE in western Europe) and a period of 
reconstruction (1oth to 8th century BCE in Syria/early Middle Ages in western Europe).'? A com- 
parison between the two sequences — where anthropology would probably analyse a set of distinct 
phenomena such as collapse, ethnicity, migration, state formation — is illuminating as to the 
development of some important aspects of Aramaean culture. In both sequences the old order 
remains as a model to emulate. 

Let us first consider the permanent factors that affected Aramaean history. 


1. Geographic marginality and climate changes 


Among the most determinant features that have a long-lasting effect on human life is geogra- 
phy and one will be pleased to see that Younger deals with this problem in a lengthy and detailed 
description (pp. 1-23). Younger concentrates on the territory of the modern Syrian Arab Republic, 
but also pays attention to adjacent areas such as the Amuq plain or the Tur Abdin mountain 


2 Lévi-Strauss 1953. 

'? Very stimulating discussions of the problems — ethnic identity, migration, material culture — raised by the 
population shifts of the late Roman empire and the early Middle Ages can be found in Garipzanov et al., ed., 2008 and 
Heather 2015. 
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range as well as the Upper Tigris valley, which are outside the boundaries of modern Syria. How- 
ever, it is unfortunate that his presentation is essentially descriptive, without any attempt to relate 
the geographical constraints to the development of the Aramaean communities, although the 
impact of physical configuration on the shaping of Iron Age polities is not negligible. Two of these 
constraints played a significant role in the development of Aramaean communities. One is their 
position in the communication network of the ancient Near East, which is, to a large extent, deter- 
mined by physical geography. The other is their relation to their environment, especially the annual 
rainfall. Most polities of Syria and Palestine are in a marginal location, on the fringe of the desert, 
and thus highly sensitive to minor climate changes. 

It is therefore surprising that no discussion is devoted to the problem of climatic variations, 
although the question of a possible deterioration of the climate, which would have generated a 
general desiccation in the eastern Mediterranean at the end of the Bronze Age, has been a matter 
of debate for quite a while. The problem is just incidentally alluded to here and there (e.g., pp. 167, 
176), although there seems to emerge a consensus on the spread of dryer climatic conditions at 
the turn of the second to first millennia," which must have had an impact on the emergence of 
the first Aramaean communities. 


2. From sedentism to nomadism and back 


Besides these physical constraints, but related to them, is another factor relevant to understand- 
ing the emergence of the early Aramaean groups, which is more cultural in nature. There has been 
an age-old propensity among agriculturalists in Syria-Palestine to turn to pastoralism when the 
climate no longer generated sufficient rainfall to sustain dry farming, and to return to sedentism 
when the conditions improved.” Desiccation probably occurred towards the end of the third mil- 
lennium and may have favoured the emergence of Amorite communities. It seems to have occurred 
again towards the end of the second millennium and may have had some influence on the way 
Aramaean communities started to assert themselves. However, the modalities of this constant swing 
between two lifestyles are extremely diverse. The section of the introductory chapters in which 
Younger examines theoretical problems raised by the notion of nomadism and, more specifically, 
the explanatory models of “invasion” and “migration” in relation to the origins of the Aramacans 
(pp. 63-80), is probably the section with which I would feel the most in agreement. After reviewing 
several tentative explanations of the rise of the Aramaeans, the author notes “...it is clear that such 
a mono-causal (Younger’s italics) explanation is insufficient for all the data” (p. 69). This is perfectly 
true. Both invasion and migration played a role. The only constant factor is the interaction between 
climatic variability and the choice of a more mobile way of life, but, within this general framework, 
nomadism can intertwine with sedentism, even within the same community, as much as it can be 
in violent opposition to it. Individual communities give the responses they find the most appropri- 
ate to the specific challenges they face. 


" Rohling et al. 2009; Kaniewski et al. 2010; Langgut et al. 2013. 
2 Ethnoarchaeological research has evidenced this phenomenon in the region of Jebel Bishri (Lónnqvist ez al. 
2010). 
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3. The weight of a pre-existing cultural and socio-political model 


A last factor to consider is entirely cultural in nature. It concerns the political model that all 
emerging powers in the early Iron Age tried to emulate. From the very beginning of Mesopotamian 
civilisation a central concern has been kingship and, very early on, this Mesopotamian notion of 
kingship was adopted by Syrian as well as other polities. The model involved a permanent ruler, 
who held his legitimacy from his belonging to a particular lineage, and it was materialised by 
a monumental residence — a palace — located not in the countryside or in any isolated place, 
but in a city from where the ruler presided over the entire kingdom. This organisational system 
generated a material culture aimed at both embellishing the ruling elite’s environment and ideo- 
logically strengthening the authorities’ power. This model survived, with multiple local variations, 
throughout ancient Near Eastern history. All invaders adopted it and the Aramaeans, as much as 
other Iron Age peoples, were no exception. The biblical accounts of Solomon’s buildings and 
administrative initiatives, whatever their date of writing and their historical accuracy, give a vivid 
description of the state of mind of Iron Age people. 


The Aramaeans in a Comparative Perspective 


Many salient features of the early Aramaean communities find counterparts in other historical 
narratives. They show how human communities tend to react to similar challenges within the 
framework of constant local constraints. 


1. A new name 


The first feature that attracts attention is, of course, the name of the Aramaeans. In our search 
for general mechanisms underlying the emergence of the Aramaeans, it is difficult to find anything 
more specific than their name, but, as the Aramaeans are often considered as belonging to the 
mobile pastoralist component of Syrian society, exactly as the Amorites before them, the new name 
“Aramaean” is often considered just a change of name for a component of Syrian social fabric called 
"Amorite" in an earlier period. Such an explanation — to which one will be pleased to see that 
Younger does not entirely subscribe (pp. 87-88) — is difficult to accept. Why a new name if noth- 
ing changed? This is confusing /ongue durée and conjuncture. 

The ultimate origin of the name “Aram”, as well as of the ethnicon “Aramaean”, is obscure, 
and Younger is right in leaving aside all attempts to explain its etymology and pre-Iron Age 
occurrences, although he makes an exception for an inscription of Amenophis III (pp. 35—42).? 
The name is probably new, or restricted to an insignificant group in earlier times, and was adopted 
at the same time as an Aramaean identity took shape. As it seems, it could be shared by independent 
groups, as if they acknowledged that some kind of commonality existed between them.'^ Younger 
quotes, correctly in my opinion,” Bit Agusi/Arpad and Damascus whose kings could be called 
"king of Aram" (p. 37). 


5 Edel 1966, pp. 28-29. 
^^ Dion 1997, pp. 240-241. 
5 Bunnens 2016, pp. 265-266. 
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To what extent the name “Aram” is linked with a special place, a “land of Aram”, is impos- 
sible to say and Younger does not make any attempt to locate it. We can only observe that the 
Aramaeans or, as they were first called, the Aramaean Ablamá manifested themselves for the first 
time to the west of the Euphrates, especially in the region from Jebel Bishri to the Babylonian 
border, which, as it is often assumed, is the place where the origin of Aramaean identity must be 
looked for. Mario Fales has recently argued in favour of a slightly different location. The land of 
Aram would have extended across the Mesopotamian plain, somewhere between Assyria and 
Babylonia, from where the Aramaeans would have expanded both along the Euphrates and along 
the Tigris." This is possible, but a firm connection between a specific place and an area for- 
mally called “land of Aram” remains elusive. “Aram” is more an ethnic name than a geographical 
designation. If the texts are taken literally, the Aramaeans made their first appearance in the late 
second millennium as a sub-group of the Ahlam, but they quickly acquired their own identity,’ 
leaving Ahlamú as an archaising denomination. A similar evolution is evidenced by the name of 
France which can be traced back to a Germanic tribal confederation called *Franks".? In both 
cases an ethnic denomination slowly specialised to designate a new entity. Ethnic and geographic 
names are not fixed once and forever. Why would “Aram/Aramaean” be an exception? 

Incidentally, concerning the vexed question of the existence of an “Upper” and a “Lower 
Aram”, to which one of the Sfire inscriptions refers, 1 am pleased to see that Younger offers a 
solution almost identical to the one I suggested in a note published in 2015 (pp. 506-508).' The 
thrust of my argument was that the phrase “Upper and Lower Aram’, literally “Upper Aram and 
its Low” should be understood in the light of a similar phrase occurring in Akkadian, namely 
“above and below (elis u saplii)” associated with a place name to mean either “the entire place” 
or “everywhere” in this particular place. The argument was supported by an analysis of the struc- 
ture of the text which makes a parallel between people, whose designation was lost in a lacuna, 
of “Upper and Lower Aram” and “those who enter the house of the king (that is, the palace)”. 
In other words, an opposition was made between the people who were living all over the king- 
dom of Arpad and the few who were admitted into the administrative centre. It is surprising that 
the same line of argument with the same conclusion is followed by Younger but without referring 
to my note, which, nonetheless, he knows because he quotes it about a minor point of his discus- 
sion (p. 508) and he lists it in his bibliography. Either we had the same idea at the same time and 
he should have acknowledged it, or my note gave him the idea of his argument and we may 
wonder why he did not acknowledge it. 


2. A new language 


Besides the name “Aram/Aramaean”, the Aramaic language, attested by epigraphic material and 
personal names, is another essential feature of Aramaean identity and a good source to evaluate the 
emergence of the Aramaeans and the modalities of their dissemination throughout Greater Syria 


16 Fales 2017, pp. 136—142. 

7 Postgate 1981, p. 49. 

18 See the contributions by H. Reimitz and Janet L. Nelson to Garipzanov et al. 2008 for a discussion of the evolution 
of the name “Frank” in the early Middle Ages. 

12 Bunnens 2015, elaborating on an observation by A. Lemaire and J.-M. Durand (1984, p. 131). 
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and beyond. Younger devotes only two pages to the problem of the origin and historical develop- 
ment of Aramaic (pp. 33-34) and, noting that it is not attested in the Bronze Age, he reaches 
this astonishing conclusion, borrowed from H. Gzella,?? that Aramaic must have “remained 
unwritten, and hence invisible, for several centuries,” possibly four and a half centuries (p. 33). 
Why should Aramaic have remained invisible for centuries whereas other unwritten languages, such 
as Amorite for instance, left a trace of their existence, especially in personal names? If we resort 
to the comparative approach advocated above, a good parallel is given by Romanic languages 
which emerged from late Latin on the ruins of the Roman empire. They have not been hidden 
for centuries, but resulted from the transformation and segmentation of an older language, con- 
comitantly with the collapse of the political control that maintained cohesion within the Roman 
society. Similarly, we may assume that Aramaic was one of the new forms assumed by the local 
West Semitic language(s) during the convulsions of the transition from the Bronze to the Iron 
Age, on a par with other Iron Age languages such as Phoenician and Hebrew. It is probably no 
coincidence if the earliest preserved Aramaic inscriptions, dating from the early ninth century, 
show linguistic variations that imply that it was not a unified language.” The formation process 
of the Aramaic language was not yet completed. 

The development of Aramaic, which ultimately became the common language of most of the 
ancient Near East, does not necessarily result from ethnic movements, as Younger seems to assume, 
but it is also linked with political and cultural developments.?? The intricacies of language use 
and language policy are well illustrated by H. Niehr's discussion of the use of languages in ancient 
Samal.” To understand how, from a collection of related dialects, Aramaic eventually attained 
the status of an international language, it is necessary to make a distinction between different 
functions of languages, especially between administrative (including diplomatic and communica- 
tional), religious, monumental (or prestige) and vernacular languages. Typical examples are the 
administrative, as well as diplomatic, function of Akkadian in the second millennium BCE in 
areas where it was not spoken, or the administrative and religious function of Latin in medieval 
Europe. They are not indicative, in any way, of the presence of population groups speaking either 
Akkadian or Latin, but they manifest the political and cultural aura of Babylonia, in one case, 
and of the defunct Roman empire in the other. Another example of disjunction between language 
and ethnicity is given by modern Africa, where English and French are the administrative, and in 
many cases also spoken, languages of many countries, although, originally, they were only the com- 
munication means of a ruling colonial elite that has long since vanished. The position of Aramaic 
vis-a-vis the other languages attested in Greater Syria should be evaluated along these lines. 
Originally consisting of related dialects spoken by mobile groups set on the move by the climatic 
and political disruptions that affected the Near East at the end of the second millennium, Aramaic 
experienced a first phase of standardisation when these dialects became, in a first top-down process, 
the administrative languages of several polities of the early first millennium. After these polities 
were absorbed by the Assyrian empire, mass deportation and, above all, the rise of Aramaean 


20 Gzella 2014, p. 72. 

2 Gzella 2015, pp. 53-103. 
2 Gzella 2015, passim. 

2 Niehr 2016. 
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officials in the imperial administration contributed, in a bottom-up process, to amalgamating 
the local dialects into an administrative language, which would become the so-called Imperial 
Aramaic under the Achaemenid empire. A second top-down process of Aramisation began under 
the Assyrian empire, during which Aramaic was adopted locally even by non-Aramaic-speaking 
communities, in the same way as Latin was adopted by non-Latin-speaking communities, at least 
in the western part of the empire, and English and French were adopted by citizens of the British 
and French colonial empires. The presence of Aramaic is no indisputable indication of the pres- 
ence of an Aramaean population.”4 

Conversely, the absence of linguistic Aramaic evidence is not necessarily evidence for the 
absence of ethnic Aramaeans. I suggested elsewhere that the contradiction between the number 
of Luwian inscriptions and Syro-Hittite reliefs found at Tell Ahmar (called “Masuwari” in Luwian 
inscriptions and “Til Barsib” in Assyrian inscriptions and documents) before the Assyrian conquest 
in 856 and the absence of Aramaean evidence at the site, although it is considered an Aramaean 
polity on the basis of Assyrian royal inscriptions, would best be explained if the Luwian inscriptions 
and Syro-Hittite reliefs had been prepared for Aramaean rulers.” Nothing stands against such an 
interpretation, not even personal names, although I have no difficulty admitting that nothing 
definitely proves it. It is just the best way to resolve a contradiction. The prestige of monumental 
inscriptions and art forms of the neighbouring Carchemish would even strengthen the process 
for Aramaeans who had not yet developed their own form of monumental expression. Moreover, 
if we notice that all the Luwian inscriptions from Tell Ahmar and its vicinity are related, in one 


way or another, to a ruler called Hamiyata,”° 


we may wonder whether this Hamiyata is not the 
one who initiated the production of Carchemish-style Luwian inscriptions and Syro-Hittite reliefs 
at Tell Ahmar. It is therefore difficult to say, as Younger does (p. 140), that my reconstruction is 
highly dependent on a Semitic interpretation of some personal names, nor is it possible to say 
that my reconstruction “leaves out a Luwian component in the discussion” (p. 142). Not only is 
such a component quite possible given the presence of the inscriptions and reliefs, but the point 
is that it does not bear on the thrust of the argument. The reasoning follows this line: “if things 
do not look like what we expect them to be, it is that they are not what they look to be,” hence 
the Aramaean hypothesis for a Luwian-looking monumental culture. Everything that does not 
make this hypothesis impossible is ineffective. 

Incidentally and concerning the use of languages at Til Barsib, I wish to point out that Younger 
is wrong when he objects to my interpretation that the Aramaic version of the Arslan Tash trilingual 
inscription of Ninurta-bél-usur “does not preserve mention of the city of Til-Barsib, either by 
that name or by the name Kar-Shalmaneser" (p. 365). The name Kar-Shalmaneser does appear 
on the first line of the Aramaic text: nh ‘nrtblsr bl pht krslmnsr, “I (am) (N)inurta-bél-usur, gover- 
nor of Kar-Shalmaneser”. The inscription is not yet formally published. I owe its transliteration 
to Wolfgang Róllig (personal communication), but the reading kri/mnsr is confirmed by a copy of 
the inscription published by Ali Abou Assaf (2002-2003, fig. 1, p. 30, for the copy and p. 33 for 
Abou Assaf's Arabic transliteration). 


24 The relationship, or absence thereof, between language and ethnicity is discussed by Tamur 2017. 
25 Bunnens 1999, pp. 610—615; 2006, pp. 85-87; 2016, pp. 268—269; Dalley 2000, pp. 79-80; Tamur 2017, pp. 19, 23. 
26 Bunnens 2006, pp. 103-104. 
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Another example of a monumental inscription written in a language that is not practised by a 
local ruler is given by the Phoenician inscription of Kulamuwa of Samal (Zincirli) (KAI 24), a ruler 
whose name sounds Luwian and who would have ruled a predominantly Aramaean community 
with a possible Luwian component. Strangely enough, Younger states, in his introductory section, 
that Phoenician inscriptions “are not necessarily indicative of a Phoenician social component 
in these places” (p. 30), probably because he sees Phoenician as a “prestige language” (p. 384, 
cf. pp. 405-406). Why should we reject the idea that such could also be the case for Luwian, 
which Malatya, Carchemish, Aleppo and other places made prestigious in the early Iron Age? 


3. War as a path to success 


A distinctive feature of early Aramaean history is the bellicose nature of the people involved. 
Unlike other peoples that emerge in the early Iron Age, the Aramaeans are found warring in 
many places in Syria-Palestine and northern Mesopotamia. In most other cases, for example, the 
Israelites and the Philistines, the fighting takes place near or in the region where they are settling. 
The Aramaeans, on the contrary, seem to have adopted a more comprehensive policy of military 
action. 

In many instances, from the time of Tiglathpileser I onwards, they are found fighting not 
only along the Euphrates, but also in central Syria and in the Jazirah, without being associated 
with specific places. Tiglathpileser I and Assur-bel-kala's inscriptions illustrate this aspect of 
their expansion. A recently published inscription shows them associated with Chaldaeans to 
assault an unnamed city of A8Sur-ketta-lisir, king of Mari on the Habur (not to be confused 
with the famous Mari on the Euphrates) in the rth century.” Even after the foundation of the 
first Aramaean-dominated polities, they are still warring in the vicinity of what may be assumed 
to be their core area, that is, the Middle Euphrates from Jebel Bishri to the Babylonian border. 
A good example is given by the raid of the Hatallu against the land of Lage in the first half of 
the eighth century. % 

In other instances, they fought as auxiliary forces or mercenaries hired by rulers to reinforce 
their own troops. This is suggested by an inscription of Adad-narari II (911-891), which says that 
Muquru the Temannu, in Hanigalbat, “trusting in his fortified city, his strong bow, his extensive 
troops and the Aramaeans rebelled against me.”*? The Aramaeans, without further specification, 
are distinguished from Muquru’s “extensive troops”, as if “Aramaeans” referred to external troops, 
in the same way as, in another context, one could speak of the Swiss of the Vatican City. Similarly, 
the Ammonites, according to 2 Sam. 10:6, “hired the Aramaeans of Beth Rehob and the Aramaeans 
of Zobah.” The Aramaeans were “hired” (skr), which leaves little doubt on their motivations. In both 
cases the Aramaeans, whatever agreement was made with them, were fighting for someone else. 
The expansion of the Aramaeans out of their place of origin seems thus to have been prompted 
not only by the necessity of finding a better environment, but also by the exploitation of warlike 
activities as a means of subsistence.?? 


27 Zadok 2017. 

Inscriptions of Ninurta-kudurri-usur, governor of Suhu and Mari (RIMB 2, S.o.1002, especially Text 2). 
22 RIMA 2, A.0.99.2, 49-51. 

Bunnens 2016, p. 264. 
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Such movements are not without analogy with those of the Germanic communities during 
the late Roman empire, to the demise of which they contributed. Although differences are strong, 
in particular the absence of a firm sense of ethnic identity among the Germans and the absence 
of a unique authority in the case of the Aramaeans, both phenomena illustrate the conflicting 
relationship generated by the disparity between two socio-political systems, one or more cen- 
tralised powers progressively losing their grip on the state of affairs and a cluster of weaker com- 
munities resorting to bellicose enterprises to take advantage of the weakening of the centralised 
powers. The parallel is made even closer if we observe that, as in the case of the collapse of the 
Late Bronze Age system, climate deterioration may have played a role in the disintegration of the 
Roman empire.?' 


4. A socio-political system at the confluence of two traditions 


To understand the nature of the interaction between the Aramaeans and the already established 
sedentary polities, we need quantitative data, which are lacking and will probably never become 
available. The debate about migration, invasion or whatever other expansionistic movement of 
the Aramaeans depends on how many people were involved, especially on the Aramaean side. 
Given the available evidence, it seems that migration en masse was the exception and that inva- 
sion should be understood in the sense of political takeover and ethnic intermingling with local 
populations.3? The Aramaeans did not replace the local population in the areas they managed to 
dominate — H. Sader stresses the population continuum noticeable in these areas? — therefore 
they had to find a compromise between their own socio-political system and the organisation 
they found when they arrived. On the other hand, in their core area along the Middle Euphrates 
as far as northern Babylonia,3+ they were able to perpetuate their own system of nomadic, or semi- 
nomadic, or, in Younger's words (pp. 67-68), symbiotic way of life. 

In a widespread view, which Younger advocates (pp. 43-80 and passim), the Aramacans are seen 
as perpetuating, in the polities they ruled, a socio-political system inherited from their past as 
mobile groups. Younger draws essentially from the Assyrian royal inscriptions to reconstruct the 
internal organisation of Aramaean communities. We can follow him when he sees in the formation 
of “socially constructed groups” based on an assumed, and at times fictitious, kinship the structur- 
ing principle of the socio-political organisation of the early Aramaean communities (pp. 43-48). 
Evidence for this is sought in the often-discussed use of the term bitu (bit- in the construct), mean- 
ing “house”, followed either by a personal name (PN) or by a group name (GrN), and by the 
compounds LU.PN/GrN, literally “man” of the particular entity, or KUR.PN/GrN, literally “land” 
of the particular entity. These designations, which are not specific to the Aramaeans, might have 
a political as well as a geographical meaning but, according to Younger, the use of a personal name 
to designate some of them would demonstrate that they all stem from a sense of belonging to a 
kin-based group, clan or tribe, with an assumed common ancestor. This is where I think we should 


? Harper 2017. 

32 Sader 2010, p. 279 and passim. 

33 Sader 2014, pp. 18-20. 

34 Besides Younger himself (pp. 655-740), Fales 2017, pp. 155-164, offers a recent survey of Aramaean tribes in 
approximately this area. 
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leave him because his interpretation is both reductive and excessively formalist. He is even, at times, 
victim of his formalism, for instance when he translates DUMU gab-ba-ri by “the Bit-Gabbarite” 
(p. 47) or DUMU *ha-lu-pé-e by “a man of Bit-Halupe" (p. 48). “Bzt-” is not found in either of 
the original phrases. In so doing, Younger omits the category DUMU/br PN/GIN in his review of 
Aramaean ethnic identification terms, probably because he considers such phrases as just meaning 
“member” of a bitu/byt. Actually, the phrase bzt-PN does not necessarily refer to a group as a whole. 
It can designate a lineage and, more specifically, the ruling dynasty of a state. This is well attested 
in the Bible, where “house of David”, for instance, can refer not to the entire kingdom of Judah, 
but only to its kings. Suffice it to quote 1 Kings 12:20, where the house of David is clearly distin- 
guished from the tribe of Judah: “And when all Israel heard that Jeroboam had returned, they sent 
and called him to the assembly and made him king over all Israel. There was none that followed 
the house of David, but the tribe of Judah only," or Isa. 7:2, where the heart of the house of David 
is distinguished from the heart of his people: “When the house of David was told, “Aram is in 
league with Ephraim,' his heart and the heart of his people shook as the trees of the forest shake 
before the wind." It is important to notice this distinction, because it reflects the response that 
leaders of mobile groups gave to the challenge of ruling a sedentary state. 

After having defined the "socially constructed groups", Younger turns to the structure of power 
that may associate some of these groups (pp. 48—63). Here again, the discussion is excessively 
formalist and almost ruined by Younger himself when he says, “All of this demonstrates a range 
of flexibility in the leadership vocabulary that no doubt reflects the reality of the flexibility of the 
Aramaean socially constructed groups. Such groups were very dynamic, with considerable adapta- 
tion" (p. 62). In other words, it is extremely difficult to form a firm opinion about the hierarchical 
integration of Aramaean communities. Nevertheless, Younger identifies four levels in their socio- 
political stratification. 

The “house of the father" (byt b) would refer to the lowest level of the “socially constructed 
groups” (p. 49). It “becomes a social reality only because the participants ascribe (read “subscribe”?) 
to a set of common symbolizations" (p. 49). It would thus be an entirely constructed group, 
although the discussion ends with this conclusion: "Obviously, at this level lineage was the most 
clear factor in social identity" (p. 49). It would perhaps be more convenient to stick to the tradi- 
tional understanding of the phrase as referring to a “dynasty”, a “dynastic line”.35 It is obviously 
a way for a ruler to proclaim his right to rule by oudining his belonging to the legitimate dynasty. 
This is not specific to tribal societies, as the examples of "the House of Tudor" or “the House 
of Windsor" demonstrate. The very few texts in which the phrase occurs are not unambiguous, 
but they support the acceptation of the phrase as referring to the father of the ruler and thus 
emphasising the legitimacy of the natural heir to the throne. It is therefore not surprising that 
Younger hardly quotes any supporting evidence for his interpretation. The only exception he makes 
concerns inscriptions carved by Ninurta-bélu-usur, governor of Kar-Shalmaneser and eunuch of 
the turtánu Saméi-ilu, on portal lions at Arslan Tash. As governor of Kar-Shalmaneser, Ninurta- 
bélu-usur is an Assyrian official. However, he presents himself as coming from the “cities Sirani 
(and) Halahhi which is in front of Lipapan of the mountain(?), the city of the house of my father 
(URU É AD-a)” in an Akkadian inscription and from the “cities Sirani (and) Halahhi which is 


35 See, for instance, Hoftijzer and Jongeling I s.v. byt,, 3.f.x, p. 161. 
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in front of Liliban, the city of the house of my father (gryt . byt . by)” in an Aramaic version of 
the same text.36 It is quite clear that Ninurta-bélu-usur traces his origins to a city that belonged 
to his father. What is emphasised is not his belonging to a nuclear family or a clan, but his 
affiliation to a lineage. Despite his title of “governor”, he presents himself as a legitimate ruler.?7 
This is made obvious by the curse he is putting on any later prince (Aramaic srn) who would erase 
his name from the inscription. His case is probably similar to that of Adad-yis'i who, on the two 
inscriptions carved on his statue, is “governor” in the cuneiform inscription and “king” in the 
parallel Aramaic inscription.3$ The evidence is not as straightforward as Younger wants it to be 
and the only piece of evidence he adduces to support his interpretation is far from convincing. 
The second, and higher, level — the “clan” — is, in Younger’s own words, “more difficult to 
conceptualize, and the fact that the Old Aramaic term for this level is as yet unattested adds to 
the difficulty” (p. 49). Even the function of leader of the clan, which would be designated by the 
word “head” (rS/resu/ra asu), is not easy to grasp, because Younger acknowledges that the term may 
also be used for the leader of the two other levels, the tribe and the confederation (p. 52). The 
confusion is brought at its highest by the fact that the leader could also be designated by the word 
rb /rabi, “chief”, or nsyk/nasiku, “sheikh”, with this particular circumstance that “there is a clear 
semantic overlap of the r% and the sb’ “elder” (usually plural)" (p. 52). Quite unsurprisingly, all this 
network of overlaps and multifunctional denominations is presented with hardly any supporting 
evidence. Only the level of the “tribal confederation” gives rise to the analysis of a very informa- 
tive example, namely the Aramaean coalition of the Hatallu which, as we saw above, assaulted the 
land of Lagé and was defeated by Ninurta-kudurri-usur, governor of Suhu and Mari,? in the first 
half of the eighth century.4° The most important point in Ninurta-kudurri-usur's account is the 
absence of the mention of place-names in relation with the Aramaeans. They are referred to by 
the name of individual groups — such as Sarugu, Luhudyya, Amatu — which, all together, form 
the larger body of the Hatallu. Also important is the fact that they are operating in the “steppe” 
(EDIN/séru). These may be taken as indications that these groups are nomads marauding on 
open, uninhabited, ground. As Ninurta-kudurri-usur designates them, globally, as “Aramaeans”, 
we may see in these groups bands of Aramaeans associated by strong enough ties to be referred 
to by the sole term Hatallu. The author is therefore perfectly entitled to consider them an example 
of “tribal confederation” (p. 58). This is, however, as far as I would go with him. His inference 
from the use of the verb pabdru of the existence of a formal institution, the pubru, understood as 
the “(great plenary) assembly” of the Hatallu is far-fetched (p. 58). Ninurta-kudurri-usur uses the 
verb pabdru to refer to the gathering in which the Aramaean groups plotted to go and plunder the 
land of Lagé, a neighbour of Suhu. It just means “they met together” (to organise the expedition). 
There is no reason, either, to speculate about who attended the gathering and what title they may 
have had (pp. 60-62). The text is quite clear: “two thousand Hatallu — from the Sarugu to the 
Luhuayya — with archers and their military commanders gathered and came to an agreement” 


36 Réllig 2009, pp. 268-276. 

37 Róllig 2009, p. 277; Fales and Grassi 2016, p. 87. 

38 Abou Assaf et al. 1982, pp. 13-22 (Akkadian inscription, lines 8 and 19), 23-37 (Aramaic inscription, lines 6 
and 13). 

39 RIMB 2, S.o.1002, Text 2. 

^9 Cavigneaux and Ismail 1990, p. 324. 
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(RIMB 2, S.0.1002.2, i 9-11). The persons involved were Sama'gamni, the herald (LÜ.NIMGIR/ 
ndgiru) of the Sarugu who took the head of the expedition (alik panisunu, “the one going in front 
of them”), and I4’e, son of Balammu, of the Amatu, both defined as military commanders (LU.SAG 
KALxBAD.MES/ré¥ karasi, “head(s) of the troops/camps”) (RIMB 2, S.0.1002.2, i 16-18). There 
is probably no benefit in trying to reconstruct a formal hierarchy if the reconstruction is based 
on titles that have a loose semantic coverage. The more so as the titles are those used by the 
governor of Suhu and Mari, not necessarily those that the Hatallu would have used. 

More nuance should be brought in the study of the evolution of the original “socially constructed 
groups”. Younger starts with the consideration that “in fundamental distinction from other political 
entities, such as city-states, tribal polities and social organizations were not clearly distinguished, 
and communal identity rested upon perception of shared kinship rather than political affiliation” 
(p. 48). Here again, the author assumes that a kind of solidarity based on a supposed kinship existed 
between the members of Aramaean polities and that this solidarity structured their political organi- 
sation. One may wonder, however, whether the situation was not more complex. To be sure, there 
is a part of kin-based sense of identity in Aramaean polities, but it does not necessarily extend to 
the entire polity. The historical Aramaean kingdoms amalgamated a traditional system, in which 
a king resides in a city and rules a territory,“ with a more collective form of organisation in which 
kin-based groups hold part of the authority. As H. Sader has observed, Aramaean kings never 
appeal to the tribal sense of their kinsmen.* The case is well illustrated by inscriptions from Sfire, 
which shed light on the internal organisation of Bit Agusi. These inscriptions carry the text of a 
treaty concluded in the eighth century by Bar-Ga’yah, king of KTK (unknown), with Mati "El, 
king of Arpad. Arpad is the capital of Bit Agusi and Mati ^ El is thus presented not as a tribal 
leader, but as the king of a city (IA 1-7, 13-16). The treaty is also binding for his descendants and 
for everyone living on the territory ruled by the king of Arpad, namely the “lords of Arpad” (by 
rpd), a possible confederation (hb[r...]), all Aram (rm kih), a mysterious MSR and his sons, 
those who live everywhere in Aram (that is, in the kingdom of Arpad)* and those who are allowed 
to enter the royal palace (IA 4-6)44. Further down in the inscription are mentioned Mati‘-’El’s 
nobles (rbwh) (IA 39-40, and also IIB 3 and IIC 15-16), possibly an equivalent of “lords”. All this 
points to Mati El being the ruler of a territory governed from Arpad. The only possible reference 
to a tribal structure might be found in the mention of MSR — of which the most plausible 
interpretation is that of a personal name — and his sons, who seem to be associated with Mati 
"El, but MSR could also be a vassal of the king of Arpad, not the leader of a clan. Such a system 
may be compared with that of medieval Europe where the “House of Plantagenet”, the “House of 
Tudor” or the “House of York” competed for supremacy in Britain, or the “House of Burgundy” 
in France. Kinship, in these cases, applied to a dynastic lineage, but could also include all those 
who rallied the cause of these “Houses”. The weakness of the state structures was compensated, 
in antiquity as well as in the Middle Ages, by the establishment of personal relations between the 
various players in the political game. It did not necessarily imply a “tribal” system. The Aramaeans 
faced the same challenge when they organised their polities. Their past as kin-based mobile 


+ Mazzoni 1994, pp. 333-335; Dion 1997, pp. 230, 236; Sader 2014, pp. 24-27. 
# Sader 2000, p. 70. 

4 On this interpretation, see above (p. 353). 

44 Bunnens 2016, pp. 265-266. 
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communities helped them transfer their social structures to their new environment in order to 
strengthen the machinery of the new states. This does not imply that the entire socio-political 
system of these states was entangled within a kin-based network of relationships. They were 
sedentary states in the line of their Bronze Age predecessors, but with a governing elite that kept 
a form of internal organisation inherited from its tribal past. The modern Gulf states show how 
traditional tribal organisations can adapt to rule modern-style administrations. 


5. Renewal of an age-old culture 


An important component of culture and even of ethnic identity is religion. In the case of the 
Aramaeans, however, it is difficult to identify any form of specific theological conceptions.46 It is 
therefore quite rightly that Younger mentions the problem only in passing. If we consider the 
problem in the diachronic perspective that is adopted here, it shows that the Aramaeans were in 
line with a tradition that goes back at least to the third millennium. Their contribution concerns 
only minor aspects of religion, such as the promotion of a particular deity or of a particular rite.47 
I take this opportunity to make another personal note. Younger (p. 318 n. 59) observes that a 
stela found in Cagdin near Gaziantep, which portrays a storm-god, has not been included in 
my catalogue of Iron Age storm-god figures.49 The reason, however obvious, seems to have escaped 
Younger’s attention. The Cagdin stela dates from the Late Bronze Age and has no place in an 
Iron Age catalogue. 

Of the other constituents of culture, the almost sole aspect that is still accessible to us is material 
culture, which is not unambiguous. The fact is that there is no direct correlation between ethnic 
identity and material culture as E. Tamur has recently argued using the Aramaeans as a test case. 
For the initial period, between c. 1200 and 1000, an Aramaean presence is extremely difficult to 
identify in the archaeological record and, when the first Aramaean polities begin to materialise, 
the picture we see is complex and displays a mix of tradition and innovation,* which results from 
a process of acculturation in a framework of competition between ethnically diverse polities.’ 
Objects of daily life, such as pottery, present nothing specifically Aramaean. More telling are monu- 
mental art and commemorative inscriptions. However, monumental art, which consists essentially 
of carved stelae and orthostats, reveals an iconography largely inspired by Late Bronze imagery of 
Hittite and North-Syrian tradition, and commemorative inscriptions often celebrate the achieve- 
ments — building activities and military victories — of a ruler, in the same way as all rulers from 
the beginning of Near Eastern history have been doing. When the Aramaean ruling elites adopted 
the political system consisting of a ruler residing in a palace located in a city, they also adopted 
the art form that was aiming at magnifying this system. Most of Aramaean culture consists of 
emulation of past models — a phenomenon of acculturation — with occasional adaptations 


4 Dion 1997, pp. 242-247. 

46 Dion 1997, p. 240; Niehr 2014. 

47 See the overview by Lipiński 2000, pp. 599-640 and Niehr 2014. 
48 Bórker-Kláhn 1982, No. 309. 

42 Bunnens 2006, pp. 109—172. 

Tamur 2017. 

* Dion 1997, pp. 66-72; Sader 2010, pp. 286—298; Mazzoni 2016. 
Bunnens 2016, pp. 267-273. 
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dictated by their own experience of life.” We should not be surprised when we see that they 
borrowed an existing writing system to note their own language. They adopted the Phoenician 
alphabet, but, unlike the Greeks, they did not even try to adapt it to the phonology of their own 
language. 

The emergence of the Aramaeans on the Near Eastern stage is thus an extremely complex phe- 
nomenon involving a give and take process of both acculturation and Aramisation, which may take 
on various aspects, including invasion, migration, adaptation, innovation, and competition with 
other groups. The subsequent development of Aramaean communities is not one of Aramacans 
imposing a “tribal” system and a language on newly founded polities, but a subtle interaction 
between an Aramaean elite in constant evolution and local populations which are themselves at 
the crossroads of multifaceted traditions. A proper understanding of the processes involved requires 
combining several methodological approaches. Anthropology and textual analysis are not suffi- 
cient. They are necessary but must be complemented with a more historical approach which would 
include, as is suggested here, both the study of diachronic sequences of phenomena and compara- 
tive enquiries. 

As it is, Younger’s book is a useful compilation of data and bibliography which will be helpful 
for many years, even though the present reviewer is sometimes puzzled by the author’s treatment 
of earlier studies. 
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Of oil and antiquities, cuneiform and 
kings: A review of the British Museum's 
"I am Ashurbanipal” exhibition 
(8 Nov. 2018-24 Feb. 2019) 


Annelies VAN DE VEN 


Abstract 


The British Museums "I am Ashurbanipal” has been rightfully lauded for its exquisite displays and 
its incredible efforts to bring to light an important player in the history of the ancient Middle East. The exhi- 
bition was extraordinary in many of its display strategies, providing a blueprint for developing an attractive 
setting for curatorially challenging artefacts, particularly cuneiform tablets and large-scale reliefs. Using impos- 
ing set design and simple digital overlays, the curatorial team gave these relatively plain items a greater hold- 
ing power, increasing their effect and the length of time that visitors spent engaging with them. However, the 
exhibition also uncovered a deeply unsettling undertone that many archaeologically oriented museums still have 
towards their source communities : one of paternalism. Besides discussing the contentions surrounding exhibition 
funding, this article also examines the historiographical staging of the collection itself, particularly the use of 
archival materials to create a narrative of cultural progression and heroism. Considerations surrounding content 
and ideology are put front and centre, but attention is also given to the more museographical elements of 
aesthetics and originality in scenography. By presenting the exhibition’s interpretive merits, its conceptual issues 
and its fraught sponsorship, I aim to create a balanced, nuanced and reflexive perspective through which 
museum professionals and scholars of Near Eastern archaeology can discuss the future directions of our fields. 


Introduction 


Anyone who was able to travel to London to see the blockbuster exhibition “I am Ashurbanipal” 
will probably agree that the British Museum once again put on a stunning exhibition. The project 
curators, Gareth Brereton and Carine Harmand, were certainly able to deliver on the promise to 
allow visitors to truly “experience the splendour of his palace at Nineveh and the impact of the 
Assyrian Empire.” From the choice of the objects to the placement of the display lighting, every- 
thing was designed to present the visitor with a feeling of grandeur and amazement. | certainly 
felt this while moving around the museum spaces and I could see from the expressions on my fellow 
museum-goers’ faces that they were experiencing the same sense of awe that I was. This level of 
scenographic mastery is something that few museums accomplish, and it is certainly a major factor 
in the success of the British Museum’s temporary exhibitions. However, it also means that the 
museum can forego a certain amount of content-related innovation while still retaining its status 


1 Stated by Gareth Brereton in a British Museum press release announcing the exhibition, dated to 19 June 2018. 
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as a global leader. The story told in this exhibition was, after all, not so very different from the 
stories of the British Museum’s permanent collection on display in the Assyrian Galleries of the 
western ground floor and the Mesopotamian Galleries occupying Room 55 upstairs. It is a story 
of power — in this case, focused on its spread and contestation throughout the region during the 
Assyrian period — but also the control that knowledge provides. Ashurbanipal, his family and 
his library featured strongly in that story, but they are only one part of a far wider narrative. By 
taking the reader through some of the successes as well as the challenges of this exhibition, I want 
to contextualise the exhibition within current trends of Mesopotamian Museology. 


Display Power 


The narrative on display in the exhibition was one of power. Through large scale reliefs and an 
incredible collection of cuneiform material, as well as an extended display of beautifully worked 
metal objects, the majesty of the Assyrian rulers was put on display. This points to the power of 
Ashurbanipal and the Assyrian Empire, but also that of the British Museum, as an institution 
with the power to bring archaeology to wider audiences. From 1 April 2017 to 31 March 2018 the 
museum attracted 5.8 million visitors, while its last large-scale archaeologically focused exhibi- 
tion, Scythians: Warriors of Ancient Siberia, held between September 2017 and January 2018, drew 
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in 132,000.” Through their extensive collections, resources and expertise, the museum staff can 
present the past on a monumental scale and in an attractive way. Their connections also enable 
them to organise high-value loans that add to the significance and prestige of each exhibition. 
For many of the loaned artefacts in "I am Ashurbanipal”, this was their first time on display in the 
UK, and for some, it was the first trip outside of their home institutions since their acquisition 
They helped to fill gaps in the British Museum's collection, and were particularly useful in empha- 
sising the extended geography and interconnectivity of the Middle East during the Assyrian period, 
as well as the influence of its motifs further afield. The high quality of the loans allowed them to fit 
seamlessly into the exhibition aesthetic, their stories woven into the fabric of the British Museum's 
own collection on display. The museum’s status as a world-class institution thus drew in both new 
objects and new audiences for this exhibition, people who may otherwise never have heard of 
Ashurbanipal. 

Another side to this story is one that has been particularly scrutinised in recent years: the 
colonial context for the British Museum's power.* This issue comes to the fore in their collection 
composition, as well as in their exhibition sponsorship; in the case of this particular exhibition, 
the involvement of the British Petroleum Company (BP). Oil and gas companies funding exhibi- 
tions is nothing out of the ordinary in the museum world,’ but the regularity of its occurrence does 
nothing to allay the ethical questions that it raises. Even before this exhibition got off the ground, 
the inappropriateness of having BP involved in the Museum was being discussed.° Besides debates 
around the company’s impact on museum content,’ the critics also pointed to BP’s fraught envi- 
ronmental track record as an indicator of its unsuitability to act as an ethical sponsor. The com- 
pany’s previous sponsorship of the 2016 Sunken Cities exhibition had provoked outrage as the 
oil and gas corporation declared its employees “fellow explorers of the Nile Delta,” connecting 
their commercial activities to present-day maritime archaeological research, a troubling parallel.? 
As classics professor Sarah Bond highlights in her review of the exhibition, “The controversy over 
the funding of the exhibition is a salient reminder of Britain’s long history of taking both oil and 
objects of cultural heritage from the Middle East.” '? When assessing the place of BP as a spon- 
sor of British Museum exhibitions, it is important to consider this shared context of unequal 
concessions for both foreign petroleum magnates and archaeological expeditions in the Middle 
East during the 19th and early 20th century." This is an issue that cannot be ignored when 


2 I have chosen to compare the visitor numbers to this exhibition rather than the Rodin and the Art of Ancient Greece 
exhibition that came after it as the Rodin exhibition was curated by a different department and had a distinct orientation 
in terms of narratives and artefacts. At the time that this article was written the Ashurbanipal exhibition was still ongoing, 
so visitor numbers were not yet available. 

3 British Museum 2018. 

4 See for example Lundén 2016; Pearson 2016; Tolia-Kelly 2016; Awan 2017, September 14; Siddique 2018, October 12. 

5 A list of oil company sponsorship among UK museums can be found at http://www.artnotoil.org.uk/institutions. 
Sponsorship of this kind is also an issue in science museums (Conn 2011, pp. 502-503). 

$ Atwood et al. 2016, April 3; Rawlinson 2015, September 13; Vaughan 2016, May 19. 

7 Kendall 2016, May 4; Macalister 2016, April 29; Voon 2016a, May 4. 

8 Besides the Deepwater Horizon crisis of 2010, the company has suffered from a number of explosions and leaks 
(see, for example, Sherwell and Lawler 2015, April 15; Reuters 2012, November 15). 

2 Incorporated into an exhibition panel about their sponsorship and reported in Voon 2016b, May 18. 

12 Bond 2018, December 5. 

™ Mathur 2008, p. 121. 
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Fig. 2. Hall in Assyrian palace, restored. 
General Research Division, The New York Public Library, The New York Public Library Digital Collections, 1849. 
http://digitalcollections.nypl.org/items/srod47dc-46e4-a3d9-eo40-eooa18064299 


considering exhibitions of Mesopotamian materials. However, BP’s patronage of the Ashurbanipal 
exhibition shows that despite these conflicts of interest, the British Museum Trustees remain 
unconvinced by these concerns. 


Engaging Interpretation 


As the choice of exhibition sponsorship remains outside the purview of curatorial teams, I will 
now focus on describing and assessing the work that they were able to accomplish with the Ashur- 
banipal exhibition and some of the challenges they faced. 

The name Ashurbanipal is well known among ancient historians; his artistic and architectural 
repertoire and his vast collection of tablets ensured his name would go down in history. He is not 
a household name outside the discipline, however, with major figures from ancient Egypt, Greece 
and Rome being much better known. By naming the exhibition after the Assyrian king, the 
British Museum ensured he would gain a wider audience, but the exhibition itself was less focused 
on the king than the name would suggest. Rather, it was subdivided into several different sections 
— Nineveh, the Empire, Conflict, Collapse and Revival — that together told the story not of a 
single man, but of an empire. While this broader narrative could feel stretched for the academic 
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Fig. 3. Coloured relief of the Nineveh gardens 
Photo taken by the author on 27 November 2018. 
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visitor who may have been more interested in exploring single topics, like the cuneiform sources, 
in more depth, it provided important context for a wider audience. It chronologically, spatially 
and thematically framed their encounter with the materials of the Assyrian Empire. The story was 
further supported through a system of colour and wall-paper coding the different rooms. A green 
backdrop featuring the Nineveh parklands relief? enlivened the first section about one of the 
Empire’s greatest cities. A blue section plotted the riverine landscape of the Assyrian Empire in 
map form, showing the vast extent of Assyrian influence. The conflict area featured cuneiform 
words, each one befitting the theme, written out in red and running down the wall like blood. 
A small green section gave space to the garden banquet scene. In the back corner, a black room 
with a projection of fire and smoke told the story of the fall of the Empire. Finally, the white walls 
of the exhibition heralded a section on the site’s rediscovery and modern work in Iraq. Each area 
also had a number of coloured relief screens, simulating the interior architecture and décor of an 
Assyrian palace, reminiscent of Layard’s illustration of a hall within an Assyrian Palace. The look 
and feel of the exhibition enhanced its immersive capacity, distinguishing it from the very neu- 
tral-toned and traditionally mounted displays in the permanent Assyrian Galleries nearby. It also 
changed the focus from an empire evoking fear, through its intense displays of violence and 
brutality, to one evoking awe, through its use of colourful and detailed decorative schemes. 

This exhibition’s other distinguishing element was the inclusion of several digital media features, 
set up to engage the viewer beyond the standard practice of museum browsing. These were not 
interactive per se, and in many ways, they were very subtle and circumscribed. The curatorial 
staff had clearly considered the importance of digital elements being used as tools to enhance 
the artefacts, rather than focuses of the exhibition in and of themselves. The first of these digi- 
tal interventions that I want to discuss is the colourful animation of Mesopotamian reliefs using 
projectors. This technique had been used previously in a similar context within exhibitions such 
as The Wonders of Mesopotamia (Melbourne Museum 2012), Mesopotamia: Inventing Our World 
(Royal Ontario Museum 2013) and Nineveh (Rijksmuseum van Oudheden 2017-2018), but never 
before at this scale. Several reliefs had colour gradually projected onto them, as though in the 
process of being painted, in order to simulate the original polychrome appearance of the palace 
walls.'3 Garden scenes were filled in with blue canals and lush green grass, while attendants were 
dressed in white robes and bright headgear. The gradual addition of the colour not only indicated 
the disconnect between the current and past appearances of these reliefs, highlighting the transition 
from in-situ and integrated architectural décor to individually aestheticised museum pieces, but 
also made them more eye-catching within the space. The creative use of lighting was not intru- 
sive, but rather it increased the attraction and holding power of each relief, providing important 
contextual information, while improving the likelihood that visitors would choose to read the 
surrounding interpretive material.“ 

Besides this colouring-in, the Battle of Til Tuba reliefs from the palace at Nineveh were also 
animated, but in a different way. Rather than lending colour to this large-scale depiction of belli- 
cose brutality, the team chose to highlight different areas of the relief, projecting brief explanations 


12 Inventory Number BM 124939a (1856,0909.36). 

3 Verri et al. 2009. A video of one of the projections was posted by the British Museum onto their social media 
and can be accessed at https://www.facebook.com/britishmuseum/videos/2169703599909020/. 

14 Monti and Keene 2013, p. 226. 
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for the events occurring across the slabs: Ashurbanipal's forces meet those of Elam and Babylon 
on the Ulai River; Ashurbanipal's army defeats their foes; heads of the enemies are carried off, 
et cetera. The lighting-up of different sections and the provision of projected text elucidated an 
element of military strategy and storytelling within the reliefs. It helped distinguish the different 
elements of the relief, increasing its legibility, and bringing the viewer into a narrative scene that 
would otherwise have appeared chaotic, due to its non-linear structure. The interactive display 
also provided a necessary break from label reading, as many of the object labels were placed low 
to the ground in fairly dim lighting, and after an hour in the gallery, it could be quite a strain to 
continue reading. The narrative was then continued without the additional technologies in a small 
stand-alone exhibition sub-space with bright green walls that displayed the garden banquet scenes 
from the same series. These spatially separated scenes appeared bucolic at first glance, until one 
noticed the Elamite king’s head hanging from a tree. The stark opposition between this clear and 
ordered relief and the chaotic scenes of Til Tuba presented an interesting insight into the self- 
projected image of the Assyrians, one in which the Empire's martial might and its violent tactics 
provided a crucial path to order for the large realm. 

Beyond animating the reliefs, a digital feature was also used to show the spatio-temporal con- 
text of the Assyrian Empire. One of the problems that occurs in many of these exhibitions about 
dynasties or empires is that they can give the impression of a singular moment in time. They may 
feature a map presenting a monolithic, unchanging entity that rarely reflects the dynamic reality 
of empire building. Maps are never neutral and, to a trained eye, they betray the intentions of 
their creators.? The Ashurbanipal exhibition indeed had a static map of this type at its beginning, 
presenting the Assyrian Empire at its zenith under Ashurbanipal. This map was a visual represen- 
tation of the exhibition subtitle: “King of Assyria, King of the World”. It presented the vastness of 
the Assyrian Empire and its domination over the other great powers of the ancient Middle East. 
The exhibition itself largely reflected this picture, with its rich palatial scenes and furnishings, but 
there were more nuanced elements and the curators also made sure to highlight the long-term 
territorial fluctuations and the ultimate waning of Assyrian power. The main way in which they 
did so was via an animated time-lapse map of the Empire. This map stood at the centre of the 
section on the Assyrian territories and their neighbours. This room was a great strength within 
the exhibition, both in terms of the wealth of artefacts displayed within it, and the scenography 
deployed to frame their stories. A map of the region was laid out on the floor with cases placed 
atop different areas — the Aramean Kingdoms, Babylonia, Urartu, Elam, Western Iran, Cyprus 
and the Southern Levant. Each case was slightly different in its contents depending on the strengths 
of the British Museum’s collection, the availability of high-quality loans and the extent of past 
research within the region. An impressive amount of metalwork was on display, from horse-riding 
gear to elaborate banqueting materials. This created a very eclectic view of the Assyrian Empire, 
with a mix of materials ranging from silver goblets to column bases to cuneiform tablets. While 
each region clearly had its own distinct traditions, there were also similar motifs that could be 
discerned across the different materials; for example, lions, griffins and sphinxes, as well as the 
common use of cuneiform. 


5 Harley 1989; Newman 2014, pp. 8-9. 
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Hands-on Interaction 


While this room was certainly the most striking, the most interactive element to the exhibi- 
tion was actually not within the gallery itself. Instead, it was the handling desk stationed right 
outside the exhibition door. These kinds of hands-on interactives are now an entrenched part 
of the British Museum's gallery animation, and they provide an excellent way to bring people 
in contact with the gallery’s story, while also providing opportunities to bring different objects 
out of storage and into the public eye. The benefit of having the handling desk outside the exhi- 
bition door rather than within its walls was that it ensured wider accessibility to — as well as 
greater awareness of — the collection and the exhibition. People without a ticket could still gain 
information that was perhaps of use in their traversal of the permanent collections. Or, indeed, 
their interactions with the authentic objects may have provided the necessary motivation to pur- 
chase a ticket during their visit. The objects chosen for the handling desk varied in material and 
technique, but they were all in some way linked to the themes of the exhibition: power, knowl- 
edge and inter-connectivity across the ancient Middle East. They created a set of visual markers 
that visitors could identify throughout the galleries. Allowing accessibility to museum objects in 
a tactile way has also been proven to aid in retention and increase perceptions of relevance, further 
promoting the curatorial team's aim to help museum visitors gain awareness of the Assyrian Empire 
and its material culture.!ó 

Handling desks, while open to all audiences, tend to be particularly attractive to families with 
children. These kinds of interventions are important for this exhibition, as interpretation for chil- 
dren within the gallery itself was quite minimal and often difficult to distinguish from the regular 
labelling alongside it. Both texts had a similar format, a black label with white lettering, slightly 
tilted from a horizontal orientation and often placed at adult hip-level,7 though the children's 
section had a slightly larger font. A white line drawing of Ashurbanipal about to shoot an arrow 
during a lion hunt was also used to mark the children’s route. The labels did not always engage 
with the objects themselves, however, focusing rather on the section theme. Through the inclu- 
sion of a question, the team tried to encourage discussion among their visitors — part of an effort 
to make the interpretation part of a wider social engagement, a good idea when considering 
that children tend to come with their school or family group. The colourful and engaging design 
elements of the exhibition like the animation of reliefs and the floor map, as well as the han- 
dling desk, provided highlights that younger audiences could focus on, but visitors with children 
wanting some guidance on interpreting the exhibition would have been best off downloading 
the teaching resource from the British Museum website.’ The British Museum learning team 
also developed a whole slew of family-oriented activities for the half-term period, so there was 
clearly a great deal of thought that went into the presentation of this theme for younger visitors.’ 


16 Andre et al. 2017; Morris Hargreaves McIntyre 2008. 

17 This placement was extremely problematic for visitor progression within the exhibition, as visitors tended to bunch 
up around and block low and dimly lit panels, causing severe bottlenecks. This was not the first time that a British Museum 
temporary exhibition suffered from this design flaw. See for example Masséglia 2013, May 8. 

18 This can be accessed at https://www.britishmuseum.org/whats_on/exhibitions/ashurbanipal/schools.aspx. 

12 The museum also planned a Little Feet event for under fives within the exhibition that included role-playing and 
crafting activities linked to a visit to the galleries. 
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The exhibition itself, however, was clearly developed for a more mature audience, which fits with 
the demographic trends of past blockbuster exhibitions. No exhibition appeals to every audience, 
and choices must be made in order to ensure the visual coherence of the interpretation and the 
smooth progression of its narrative. 


Libraries on Display 


The one thing that visitors of all ages could relate to was the tablet library display, which was 
given pride of place within the exhibition. The tablets were placed vertically in a large, open, 
dramatically lit case, divided into four different sections — from right to left: questions and 
answers, magic and medicine, literature and learning, and records and letters. An extraordinary 
display in many ways, the structure of the case was reminiscent of a Billy bookshelf from IKEA 
and it definitely had an air of familiarity about it. For many, including me, this also had to do 
with frequent visits to Room 55, the Mesopotamian Gallery, where the tablets are displayed using 
similar subdivisions into cubicular shelves, but on a reduced scale in a smaller case.?? Another 
difference could be found in the set-up. While the Room 55 display included additional tablets 
stacked along the top shelf, reminiscent of a present-day crammed library, the Ashurbanipal dis- 
play was more stylised. The tablet interpretation was also handled differently across the two spaces. 
It is always extremely difficult to interpret texts that are illegible to the average visitor, but it is 
even more difficult when the texts themselves just look like decorated chunks of clay. Their con- 
tents need to be explained in an interesting and relevant way, a demand that is in direct contrast 
to the urge to provide full translations. In the permanent collection, interpretive text is placed 
directly below the cases, while a single interesting quote from the tablet is integrated into the 
“Library” display itself. Breakaway cases, instead, are used to consider the rediscovery, translation 
and reception of these documents. The Ashurbanipal exhibition, on the other hand, gave no 
interpretation within the displays, instead using the massive series of tablets to highlight the scale 
and significance of writing in this era, while providing a photogenic tableau for visitors. Interpre- 
tation was confined to a breakaway corner with a case for each of the four themes, highlighting 
a few interesting case studies, including the Epic of Gilgamesh for literature. While this did increase 
the visual accessibility of the central case, it also created a frustrating bottleneck, as the corner cases 
tended to be overcrowded. Due to the large scale of many of the other works on display, these 
kinds of bottlenecks were largely avoided, but this was a particularly vexing one considering the 
centrality of the library to the exhibition’s narrative about the connection between knowledge and 
power across the Empire. 

These large bookcases were not the only places, however, in which tablets could be examined 
within the exhibition. They were in fact dotted throughout every room, fully exploiting the British 
Museum’s rich collection. They provided a great offset for the brutal scenes depicted in the con- 
flict area and presented the Empire as one of writing as well as war and wealth. The tablets also 
helped to bring the characters described within the exhibition to life. This was particularly the 


22 For more on the development of this display see Finkel and Fletcher 2018. Besides being a reference to a modern 
library, it is also reminiscent of the material recovered at Sippar by Walid al-Jadir (1998). 
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Fig. 4. Cuneiform tablet display cases 
Photo taken by the author on 27 November 2018. 
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case for the letters that travelled between members of the royal family and their entourage: 
suddenly the Assyrian elites were transformed from stylised shallow reliefs to fully rounded char- 
acters with motivations and opinions, operating in a complex social and political sphere. Though 
there was still a clear trend in these tablets of presenting an authoritative voice, they gave a greater 
sense of connection between past and present. One issue with the mass of tablets on display, 
however, was museum fatigue among visitors. Unlike other artefacts, there was no visual clue for 
the average visitor as to their content, so most museum-goers had to read the interpretation to 
understand them.” It is here that some form of digital interactive could have been useful — not 
necessarily a stationary one, as this would have caused further bottlenecks, but perhaps one that 
could be downloaded to mobile devices. The concentration of benches in the conflict room could 
then have be divided among the tablet-heavy areas, giving people an opportunity to sit and deepen 
their interactions with the tablets through less-traditional visual or auditive features. 

The literary links were also taken out of the realm of text through the exhibition programming. 
Besides the usual lectures and gallery talks on the Assyrian Empire, there were additional artistic 
events that engaged with the written word; in particular, the performative storytelling of Zipang 
Mesopotamia and the Gilgamesh myth retold by the Crick Crack Club. These initiatives gave 
extra voice to these ‘mute’ objects, animating them for the visitors.”* 


Narratives of (re-)Discovery 


A final, significant concern with the exhibition lay in its final sections, particularly the redis- 
covery and revival of ancient Assyria. At first glance, I was happy to see that these themes had 
been included in the exhibition. They provide an opportunity to challenge the collections and 
introduce the often-muddled process of acquisition and interpretation. Full advantage was not, 
however, taken of this opportunity. This was partially due to spatial constraints associated with 
Room 30 in the British Museum. The exhibition already incorporated multiple themes and 
several large-scale collection pieces, particularly the monumental reliefs on display in the first 
three sections, which must have guided the physical partitioning of the exhibition. Unfortunately, 
this left little room for an explanation of how this material was uncovered and what processes 
of interpretation had been applied to it. The result was a lacklustre and simplified exposition of 
a complex period of archaeological history. The publications and illustrations gave the impres- 
sion of a purposeful, well-organised and goal-oriented series of events focused on the acquisition 
of knowledge, but in reality, these expeditions were antiquarian and not archaeological in nature, 
more political than scientific.” The removal of the Assyrian objects from their contexts of use 
was fraught with difficulties and inconsistencies, with crates of material from Mesopotamia being 


lost to the museum in transit and documented artefacts being cut up and sold off before their 
arrival. 


? Those visitors who could read the sources could sometimes be spotted sitting on a foldout chair in front of a tablet 
case with a notebook in hand attempting to decipher the lines of cuneiform etched upon it. 

22 Challis 2012; Parkinson 2017. 

3 Brusius 2012; forthcoming; Malley 2012; Matthews 2013, pp. 1-10; Reade 2018. 

24 Brusius 2012; forthcoming; Reade 2018. 
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One way in which this could have been addressed within the rest of the exhibition was a more 
critical labelling of the reliefs within the garden banquet section. The small display incorporated 
several reliefs that suggest early procurements by souvenir-hunters outside the purview of proper 
scientific excavation and straightforward acquisition. This set of six reliefs are identified in the 
catalogue as having been purchased by the British Museum Trustees from Philip Allen in the 
spring of 1969. They were previously owned by the Birmingham Oscott Catholic Seminary, a gift 
from former student and missionary W. R. Wilson in 1858.76 This gift, and thus the rediscovery 
of the reliefs by the wider Assyriological community, came two years after the acquisition of two 
larger pendant pieces?” from the formal excavation at the North Palace of Nineveh. These frag- 
ments all come from Room S’, likely the upper floor of a large hallway. Though the lower reliefs 
remained in situ, the reliefs in this upper room had long fallen in on themselves. It is difficult to 
reconstruct the relief plan within the space, as the archaeologists did not record the exact location 
or orientation of any of the fallen pieces, simply noting them as belonging to Room S.?? Added 
to the confusion surrounding the precise archaeological context for the fragments is the discon- 
nect between the dispersed relief fragments themselves. Unlike the excavated pieces, the Oscott 
College pieces are cut into a rectangular shape, most commonly focusing on the figure’s head. 
They are each carved with a roman numeral, but these numbers did not seem to have any relation- 
ship to their original placement within the room, more likely being added later, after the reliefs 
had already been removed from their contexts. The trimming of each of the reliefs into a rectan- 
gular form means they can no longer be matched up with the larger excavated chunks, and huge 
swathes of relief are still unaccounted for. Specific sections would have been chosen by those 
acquiring them for their marketability, accessibility and portability rather than for any independ- 
ent scholarly interest. In the case of our garden banquet fragments, the collapse in this area of the 
excavation likely aided in the fragmentation of the large-scale reliefs into marketable fragments, 
making it an ideal location for procuring well-preserved individual images. These detached snippets 
are not uncommon for early relief acquisitions from the Middle East and Lindsay Allen describes 
a similar trend of decapitation for the reliefs of Persepolis. She highlights that marketability require- 
ments meant that “plunderers of sculpture focused on the heads and upper bodies of processional 
figures.” 22 Beyond this, John Malcolm Russell describes how fragments were squared off to give 
travellers the impression that they were buying “complete, self-contained compositions.”3° How- 
ever, this practice completely decontextualises these pieces from their original setting, disallowing 
any narrative analysis of the kind provided by the large-scale Til Tuba relief. This distinction could 
have been made clear within the exhibition of the garden banquet reliefs, providing the public with 
important and interesting insights into the acquisition of the reliefs and its complexities. 

In the displayed records, there was also a portrayal of a public appreciation of these pieces. The 
narrative here was one of ‘Assyriomania’ as a logical and instantaneous response to the transferral 


25 Inventory Numbers BM 135115-135120 (1969,0416.1-6). 

26 Barnett 1976, pp. 57-58. 

27 Inventory Numbers BM 124920 (1856,0909.53) and BM 124922 (1856,0909.56). 

28 Cojocaru 2016, p. 137. 

22 Allen 2013. Thanks go to Dr Lindsay Allen for sharing her insight into the acquisition histories of relief fragments 
with me. 

3° Russell 1998, p. 48. 
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of these objects to the UK in the late 1840s/early 1850s. The reality is that there was no immediate 
successful integration of these objects into the nations that had subsidised the excavations. When 
first transferred to the British Museum, Assyriological texts were illegible and the material culture 
did not fit into the existing museum taxonomy or canon.?' What began as a few individual bricks 
and panels brought in by antiquarian traders and diplomats soon became crates of unintelligible 
objects that could only receive minimal interpretation. When the complex cuneiform script was 
finally deciphered and the hitherto mysterious Assyrian texts came to be translated, they were 
understood according to a classical or biblical narrative. This narrative did not always fit as well 
as the scholars had hoped. Translation in itself was not an easy task, and many objects had to be 
“read” without the aid of text. This meant that even after the decipherment of the region’s vari- 
ous ancient languages, the interpretation of these collections was a long and difficult process. 
These issues were significant in the early formation of the British Museum, and can be effectively 
illustrated through the Museum’s archives, including various scholarly letters debating the textual 
contents of the artefacts as well as logistical documents related to their uncertain and contested 
incursion into the museum.** Putting these documents on display might have helped the curators 
to challenge the narrativisation of the removal of artefacts as a triumphal endeavour. 

The trope of triumphalism was continued in the final area discussing the Iraqi training project. 
Here the British activities in Iraq were once again presented as heroic salvage. The relationship 
still appears as an uneven one, where foreign knowledge of the region is increased through the 
foreigners’ own scientific endeavours and local researchers benefit from being trained in skills they 
lack. While there were some additional elements of multi-vocality here that should absolutely be 
applauded — like the interviews with trainees — the external voices still echo the same teleologi- 
cal narrative, rather than providing a variety of meanings and approaches. Instead of presenting 
the training program, a focus on local interpretations of the site and its materials could have given 
local voices the weight that they deserved. Equally, a more inclusive view of the Assyrian sites 
could have been presented by incorporating narratives that fall between their original occupation 
and archaeological reinterpretation by foreign powers. Such an approach could have made room 
for a more complex narrative, highlighting knowledge of the Assyrian Empire, and particularly 
the site of Nineveh, expressed in local terms to counterbalance the biblical, Hellenistic, French 
and British views that are included in this section. 


Conclusions 


The blockbuster exhibitions at the British Museum continue to be very visually progressive 
and engaging. The exhibition curators were able to achieve a great deal within the physical, tech- 
nological and conceptual space provided. The objects chosen were exquisite. Imposing lamassus, 


3 Bohrer 2003; Brusius 2012; forthcoming; Malley 2004; Reade 2018. 

32 These collections include letters between key figures in the excavation and decipherment of these documents, 
including August Henry Layard, Hormuzd Rassam, George Smith, Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, Edward Hincks, Julius 
Oppert and William Henry Fox Talbot. 

33 Both Felix Jones and August Henry Layard describe the inclusion of the sites of Nineveh and Nimrud in the 
works of local geographers, the most well known being 12th-13th century writer Yaqut ibn “Abd Allah al-Hamawi (Yaqut 
Mujam 1: 92) (Layard 1849, p. 194; Jones 1855, p. 37). 
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detailed metalwork, delicately carved ivories, expertly inscribed tablets and beautifully rendered 
palatial reliefs were expertly placed within the galleries. They were dramatically lit, with clearly 
written textual supports that helped bring them to life. The narrative of military might, intellectual 
undertakings, imperial interconnectivity and regional change were supported by the exhibition’s 
scenography, from the colours of the walls, to the cuneiform quotes they carry, to the almost archi- 
tecturally positioned cases. Elements like the library cases, the animated map and the projected 
relief colouration ensured that visitors left feeling in awe of this great Empire, and the king who 
ensured it would be remembered. All that being said, the British Museum as an institution contin- 
ues to suffer from a relative resistance to self-reflection, as evidenced by its continued reliance on 
BP sponsorship. This same attitude has in some cases led to a stagnation in elements of this exhibi- 
tion’s content, particularly when it came to discussing the uncovery and reception of the collections. 
The narrative of heroic western archaeologists saving antiquities from obscurity is an outdated one. 
It suggests a desire for self-justification rather than genuine engagement with the complex histo- 
ries of the materials. The focus of modern museum practice should be on encouraging genuine 
co-creation, a narrative told through multiple voices and perspectives. The British Museum, with 
its strong international collections, extensive expertise and impressive collection has the potential to 
become a true leader in this transformation, and I hope to see them step up to meet this challenge 
in the future. 
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CATALOGUE REVIEW 


Gareth Brereton (ed.), Z am Ashurbanipal: King of the World, King of Assyria. London: Thames and 
Hudson in collaboration with the British Museum, 2018. Pp. 288. ISBN: 978-0-5004-8039-7 


My many visits to the J am Ashurbanipal exhibition motivated me to read the associated exhi- 
bition catalogue to better understand the biographies of the objects on display. I was also keen to 
compare the museum’s narrative style across the two outputs. 

The British Museum’s exhibition catalogues are known for their high quality, incorporating 
stunning images! and the commentary of expert scholars. The 7 am Ashurbanipal volume is no dif- 
ferent. Edited by exhibition curator and Assyriologist Gareth Brereton, the volume is a beautiful 
expansion on the information provided in the exhibition, as well as an appealing stand-alone work. 

The volume is divided into four sections: “Nineveh: The Centre of the World’, ‘Ashurbanipal’s 
Empire’, ‘Violence to Order’ and “Collapse, Rediscovery and Revival’. As these titles suggest, the 
catalogue covers a broad array of themes pertaining to the Neo-Assyrian period. 

As a researcher in museology, I would have liked a curatorial introduction prior to the section 
about Nineveh to better connect the exhibition and the catalogue. I understand that keeping the 
catalogue archaeologically but not museologically connected to the exhibition encourages a larger 
market for the book, but I feel that a short curatorial introduction would have provided impor- 
tant context without detracting from the book’s attractiveness to wider audiences. It would have 
also provided an opportunity for commentary by Carine Harmand, who acted as project curator 
for the Ashurbanipal exhibition and yet is surprisingly absent from the volume. 

The first chapter, written by Gareth Brereton, covers the history of succession from Sennacherib 
(705-681 BCE) to the early reign of Ashurbanipal, which began in 669 BCE. Quoting a number 
of cuneiform sources from the Neo-Assyrian Period, Brereton crafts a very accessible introduction 
to Ashurbanipal and his Empire. Brereton rightly notes the subjective nature of the cuneiform 
accounts and their attempts to create an image of divinely pre-ordained power; however, the 
precarity of Neo-Assyrian primacy in the region still emerges in the descriptions of regional con- 
flicts and violent battles of succession. 

This text-oriented chapter is followed by an exploration of Ashurbanipal’s palace at Nineveh 
by Julian Edgeworth Reade (ch. 2). There is a slight chronological disjunction as we jump from 
the 660s to the 640s BCE after Ashurbanipal’s conquests in Babylonia and Elam.? While the 
author gives a good overview of the buildings on site, most of the chapter is devoted to the reliefs 
and their connections with possible room or area functions. An interesting addition is a short 
section on the signs of destruction and re-use on the site, visible across the reliefs and architecture. 
This chapter is illustrated with various maps, plans and reconstructions that give context to the 


1 Objects from outside the exhibition have been included, further exploring the material wealth of the Assyrian 
Empire. 

2 A solution to this could have been inserting Paul Collins’ chapter between the two as his first reference is to 
Ashurbanipal’s succession in 669 BCE (p. 34). 
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buildings being described; however, as most of these remain unattributed, it is difficult to under- 
stand their place within the excavation and interpretation of the site. 

Paul Collins’ section on the Assyrian court (ch. 3) similarly highlights the palaces, but has a 
broader scope, extending the analysis to multiple forms of decoration across the different sites 
of Assyrian power. Collins highlights the importance of the palace decorations and furnishings 
in “affirming this relationship” (p. 34) between the ruler and the gods. He takes the reader on a 
journey through the palace, focusing on different elements that they might encounter on the way. 
By bringing text and material culture together, Collins creates a convincing and vibrant image of 
palace life. 

We return to Reade in Chapter 4, with an exposé on the theme of the royal hunt, and more 
specifically the lion hunt. He briefly places this iconography within earlier historical contexts 
before going into depth on the neo-Assyrian evidence, both textual and in the form of relief images 
in palatial context. The ending to this chapter includes a fascinating account of the reception of 
these reliefs in post-Renaissance Europe. 

The next two chapters are dedicated to Ashurbanipal's designation as scholar-king. The first, by 
Irving Finkel (ch. 5), describes the themes, languages and styles of the cuneiform tablets and boards. 
Finkel also accounts for the way in which the ancient library of Ashurbanipal was managed — its 
acquisitions, administration and organisation — as well as the ways in which its material has been 
transferred to us and the lacunas that likely exist within our corpus. Jon Taylor (ch. 6) uses the 
texts from this library to construct an image of how writing was used across the neo-Assyrian Empire. 
From the construction of the royal road in order to easily convey knowledge, to the use of cunei- 
form to record oracles, the cuneiform sources were a means of control. As Taylor's chapter makes 
clear, under the rule of Ashurbanipal, scholarship and politics were very much intertwined. 

The next section, beginning with an overview of neo-Assyrian empire-building from the 
editor (ch. 7), provides us with a whirlwind tour of the Empire, moving from the Levant (ch. 8 by 
Jonathan Tubb), to Cyprus (ch. 9 by Thomas Kiely), to Urartu (ch. ro by Paul Zimansky), to 
Western Iran (ch. 11 by Yousef Hassanzadeh and John Curtis) and, finally, the strong rival king- 
dom of Elam (ch. 12 by François Bridey). The connectivity of the Ancient Middle East, as well 
as its diversity, is deftly explored by each author, using a range of textual sources and exquisite 
elite goods. The section presents the neo-Assyrian Empire as a truly inter-regional one, defined by 
strong networks of political, economic and cultural exchange, as well as royal appropriation as the 
result of war. 

The following section provides the flipside of regional cross-fertilisation: the spirit of competition 
and rivalry that it engendered. Here we first get a general overview of Ashurbanipal’s campaigns, 
written by Jamie Novotny (ch. 13). Novotny primarily uses the annals to construct this narrative, 
a strategy he admits is fraught with difficulties due to their fragmentation, idealised nature and 
geographical rather than chronological organisation. In response to these problems, Novotny organ- 
ises his chapter according to region, focusing on Egypt, Babylon, Elam and the Arab tribal groups. 
He finishes with an imagining of Ashurbanipal’s death through Greek sources on Sardanapalus, an 
odd addition considering the rest of the section’s focus on official cuneiform sources. 

The following three chapters discuss the war-related palace reliefs. Chikako Watanabe presents 
a general overview of the palace of Nineveh (ch. 14), considering the techniques developed in 
Ashurbanipal’s time to render complex events in a single scene, while continuously expressing a 
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clear message of victory and power. He analyses reliefs of the royal lion hunt, the fall of Babylon 
and the Battle of Til-Tuba. The other two chapters, one by Davide Nadali (ch. 15), and the other 
by Ronnie Goldstein and Elnathan Weissert (ch. 16), are solely concerned with the Til-Tuba 
reliefs. Nadali once again emphasises the narrative ingenuity of Ashurbanipal's sculptors, particu- 
larly their ability to highlight strategy, contextualised within the architecture of the southern palace. 
Goldstein and Weissert, on the other hand, focus on the historical context of the battle, and the 
parallels between the reliefs and the textual sources. The latter include not only the tablets, but 
also the captions inscribed in the walls themselves, and parallel textual traditions like the Epic of 
Gilgamesh and Exodus 14 in the Bible. 

The final section of the volume spans all of Assyriology from the death of Ashurbanipal to the 
present day, a tough bill in 40 pages. It begins with a section by John MacGinnis on the fall of 
Assyria and its immediate aftermath, understood through archaeological remains and cuneiform 
texts (ch. 17). Though excellently written, this chapter would probably have been better suited to 
the conflict section, as its focus is on the Assyrian-Babylonian conflicts that heralded the weakening 
of the neo-Assyrian Empire. 

Reade returns for the 18th chapter, where he is given the task of describing the inhabitation, 
exploration and excavation of Nineveh. Taking a chronological approach, Reade weaves a story 
of antiquarian succession, from Claudius James Rich’s early cuneiform souvenirs to August Henry 
Layard and Hormuzd Rassam’s exploration of Nineveh and the more recent excavations of David 
Stronach. The early excavation stories are integrated into the imperialism of the time. The British 
are seemingly in constant competition with the French, driven in their antiquarian efforts by 
the aim to uncover “wonderful things for the museum display” (p. 291). While Reade expresses 
some of the complexities of this triumphal narrative, highlighting the loss of objects, the financial 
deficiencies and the curatorial quibbles, the story still emerges mostly as one of western progress, 
which is a shame considering the richness of Reade’s writing. 

In chapter 19, Henrietta McCall provides a similar narrative, but this time from the point of view 
of those encountering the objects back in London. Her focus is on the reception of Assyria in the UK, 
acknowledging the use of Assyrian artefacts as romanticist constructions full of biblical references. 
From Layard’s publications to the 1951 Crystal Palace exhibition and the subsequent commer- 
cialisation of Assyrian history and iconography, the chapter presents the Assyrian reliefs as an 
instant international hit, desirable artefacts heralding from a “vanished civilisation” (p. 310). While 
this chapter acknowledges the manipulation of the materials to fit the expectations of the public, it 
commits the same errors as Reade’s contribution, indicating a lack of reflection on the continuity 
of these populist trends in attitudes towards Iraqi archaeology in modern cultural economies. 

The final chapter (ch. 20) by Jonathan Tubb, Falih Almutrb and Sebastian Rey attempts to 
bring the Assyrian sites into their more recent contexts of Iraqi excavation, and subsequent destruc- 
tion due to the activities of Daesh. Its inclusion in this volume is important and laudable as it 
acknowledges the fragility of cultural heritage, even monumental structures, and the use of that 
fragility as a tool of modern political manoeuvrings. However, the authors missed an important 
opportunity here to present the impact of the destruction as felt by the people in the region. They 
only give a brief indication of what this site means to locals on the ground, instead opting for a 
“cradle of civilisation’ that must be preserved” narrative that might be considered western-centric 
and even self-congratulatory (p. 314). While the British Museum’s work in this region is certainly 
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admirable, it is not the only framework within which to view the present and the future of Iraq, 
and the account could have been supplemented by a wider variety of voices and viewpoints. 

This last observation is also largely true for the broader volume: it would have been strength- 
ened by more diversity among the scholarly voices being presented. This is not to say that these 
scholars are in any way unequipped for the task of writing about the Assyrian Empire; on the 
contrary, they are some of the best-known names in the field. It is evident, however, that diversity 
of authors, backgrounds and perspectives was not a primary concern when preparing the volume. 
Assyriology has long suffered from being a relatively homogenous field in terms of the demo- 
graphics of those who practise it. European men dominated the oversight of early ‘excavations’ 
within the Assyrian heartlands and the collections that they engendered. The discipline is changing, 
however, and there are a number of high-profile Assyriologists who do not conform to this image 
who have intensively researched cuneiform texts, Ninevite gardens and the historiography of 
Mesopotamian archaeology, among other areas. More co-authored chapters may have resulted in 
a more diverse perspective. 

The king lists at the end of the book are a useful inclusion for those who are not familiar with 
the chronology of the period or who simply struggle to distinguish between all the different neo- 
Assyrian kings whose names start with “Ashur-”. The bibliography provides an excellent overview 
of influential and recent literature in Neo-Assyrian studies, and alongside the glossary, it provides 
a superb resource for anyone desiring to immerse themselves further in any of the volume’s themes. 

In books like this, it can be very difficult to strike a balance between being an expert resource 
and a public one, but this volume manages to offer something for both audiences. While not all 
themes are given the same amount of space within the volume, the last section being particularly 
truncated, the scholarship is of consistently high quality, while also being engagingly written. 
The book is highly recommended for anyone looking to gain a general understanding of the neo- 
Assyrian Empire and its material culture. 


Annelies VAN DE VEN 
Université Catholique de Louvain 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Alessio Palmisano, The Geography of Trade: Landscapes of Competition and Long-Distance Contacts in Mesopo- 
tamia and Anatolia in the Old Assyrian Colony Period, Oxford: Archaeopress Archaeology, 2018. Pp. xii+190. 
ISBN: 978-1-78491-925-2 (paperback). 


The Old Assyrian archives serve as vivid evidence for a complex system of capital-financed, legally 
managed, long-distance exchange during the early second millennium BC, and thus have great significance 
for both Near Eastern and global economic history. Unfortunately, as is often the case with text-rich 
periods, the archaeological evidence has been relatively neglected, perhaps compounded by the fact that 
the two commodities of primary interest to the Assyrians, textiles and metals, are poorly represented in the 
archaeological record (itself a vital corrective against overly positivist interpretations of material evidence). 
Specifically, cross-regional synthesis of archaeological results and material-led theory-building, independent 
of or in concert with the texts, has been sorely lacking. 

Into this space comes Palmisano's important book, promising a fresh archaeological angle on the Old 
Assyrian colony system through the application of spatial modelling to (1) distributions of contemporary 
material culture, (2) settlement sizing and hierarchies and (3) differential topographic structure and its effects 
on potential movement. In geographic scope, the closest equivalent is Gojko Barjamovic’s monumental 
Historical Geography, a book which should be read in parallel with this one (and which is cited frequently 
throughout) but which has an entirely different methodological basis. Palmisano’s contribution is a revised 
version of his doctoral thesis, defended at UCL in 2015. The volume retains its method-led dissertation 
structure and written style. Many of the core analytical chapters have already been published in article 
form (in some cases, word-for-word, paragraph-by-paragraph).” Problematically, this fact does not seem 
to be flagged anywhere in the book even if articles are listed in the bibliography. Likewise, Palmisano has 
very admirably made available some of the analysis source code, including rank-size distribution and 
SIEM models, which could allow others to reproduce and adapt results,? though he failed to indicate this 
in the book. 

The work is structured into eight chapters. A very short “Introduction” (ch. 1) establishes the objectives 
of the project, and the main aims and research questions, and briefly justifies the choice of materials and 
methods. This is followed by an extended chapter (ch. 2) on “Theoretical Approaches to Landscape, Political 
Geography and Trade”, where Palmisano provides framing definitions of archaeological landscape, cities 
and city-states, political units and the structural characteristics of “pre-industrial complex economies.” This 
is a well-referenced literature review but slightly disconnected from the rest of the book. Chapter 3 provides 
a detailed introduction to historical sources and archaeological terminology relating to the Old Assyrian 
Colony Period, which helps to contextualise the research questions and project aims to non-specialist readers. 
The core of the original analysis is presented in chapters 4 to 6, respectively “Perspectives on Material 
Culture”, “Models of Settlement Hierarchy” and “Landscape-Scale Models of Movement and Interaction”. 

Chapter 4 systematically traces the origin, distribution and intra-site contexts of four important find cate- 
gories relevant to second millennium trans-Tauride trade: Syrian Bottles, Khabur Ware, balance weights and 
sealings/seals. Palmisano deftly acknowledges the limitations of each dataset. For example, out of a corpus 
of 62, only 16 Syrian bottles are datable to the Middle Bronze Age, with the majority of the remainder 
dating to the Early Bronze Age; distribution is thus a suggestive rather than a quantitative proxy for trade 


* Barjamovic 2011. 

2 Palmisano 2017a; Palmisano and Altaweel 2015; Palmisano 2017b. 

3 Hosted online in a UCL repository: Rank-size in R code, doi: 10.14324/000.ds.1557154; SIEM as Java model for 
Repast Simphony 2.2, http://discovery.ucl.ac.uk/id/eprint/1464057. 
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or cultural networks. The interim conclusion, that each category “show|s] different spheres of interaction 
involved in competing commercial circuits” (p. 83), is unarguable, but it is difficult to shake the feeling that 
the summary discussion is a case of archaeology decorating the texts. The databases presented are of great 
value in themselves, but surprisingly given Palmisano’s early embrace of Open Data, no digital repository 
link or disc accompanies this book. This reviewer could also not find reference in the book to the fact that 
three of the four databases, or rather some versions of them, have already been published, digitally, by 
Palmisano (weights, Khabur ware vessels, bottles).4 The lack of inter-citation makes it difficult for readers 
to know which is the most up-to-date version. 

Chapter 5 compares the settlement pattern of two areas of interest to the Old Assyrian network, namely 
the Khabur Triangle and “central Anatolia” (an area that for the later second millennium might be called 
the Hittite heartland). The first half applies the toolkit of computed settlement rank-size distributions 
to show that, while as a whole both areas have similar dispersal values, the use of smaller spatial windows 
produces localised differences. Palmisano takes the lower levels of clustering in Anatolia to indicate less com- 
petition between “city-states” (that is, urban centres) than in the equivalent topographically homogenous 
Khabur plain. The second half presents a simulation technique to predict settlement hierarchies. Elsewhere 
Palmisano and Altaweel call this technique “spatial interaction entropy maximization” (SIEM). Growth 
(or contraction) of settlements is modelled through tracking feedback from flow patterns framed by varia- 
bles including size of site, attractiveness to move, the willingness or capability of individuals to travel a given 
(fixed) distance and the distance between two sites (pp. 107—108). Two scenarios are simulated: one with all 
variables fixed, except for distance, which effectively tests for feedback as population grows, and the other 
designed to produce real (albeit estimated) site sizes, whose results are confirmed through a subsampling 
procedure known as “bootstrapping”. General readers may find the explanation of the real-world signifi- 
cance of the results of the simulations and statistic tests opaque, and the leap to political frameworks dis- 
concerting or verging towards an over-interpretation (for example, "In the Khabur Triangle, higher f$ values 
indicate less emphasis on movement and travel in comparison with central Anatolia, which could reflect a 
more heated competition and conflict between the city-states occurring in the area" [p. 117]). Nonetheless, 
Palmisano's analysis hints at deeper structuring around movement and settlement growth which demands 
further investigation. 

Chapter 6 focusses precisely on analysis of "landscape" (primarily, topography) and the application of a 
number of different cost-surface (also known as friction or resistance) modelling techniques to Assyrian trade 
routes, both being extensively explained by the author. These are also compared with SIEM and network 
centrality analysis based on least-cost-paths. The immediate result of the SIEM analysis (pp. 131-139), that 
connectivity across central Anatolian is more strongly influenced by topography than in the Khabur (p. 141), 
will not be a huge surprise to those familiar with the territories. More informatively, two alternative cost 
corridor diagrams (the first based only on topography, and the second modelling the Euphrates as a more 
substantial barrier), helps to confirm the hypothesis (derived from Barjamovic's reconstruction of the his- 
torical geography of caravan routes) that the Euphrates was a major geographical or political boundary 
framing the Old Assyrian trade routes. Circuit-oriented analysis highlights route-based "pinch-points" 
(esp. pp. 144—145) between Assur and Kanes; for example, along the middle Euphrates at Samsat Höyük 
(probably ancient Hahhum). Palmisano takes the results of complementary but underexplained “current 
flow betweenness centrality" to indicate that Assyrians selected the site of their colonies on the basis of 
geographical proximity to passes and corridors. There is little to argue against in this chapter, but there 
is a lost opportunity to reflect these results back to the material evidence, as certain other comparable 
flow-based cost surface studies have done.’ 

Chapters 7 and 8 provide a long “Discussion” and some short “Conclusions”. Some of the important 
results of spatial analysis in previous chapters are reiterated; for example, Palmisano argues there is no 
apparent strong prediction between network centrality and Assyrian colony status (kariim vs. warbartum), 


^ Palmisano 2012; Massa and Palmisano 2017; more specifically the associated repository, doi: 10.14324/000. 
ds.10027581. 
5 Perucchetti 2017. 
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at least based on his preferred toponymic reconstruction; this suggests that the political framework or 
access to goods is more important than network location alone (p. 160). Similarly interesting, the distribu- 
tion of seals is used as evidence for the existence of exclusionary trade circuits not immediately evident in 
the OA archives (pp. 157—158). But the bullet point summaries emphasise conclusions about “competition” 
and “political landscapes” which are instead predominantly drawn from the interpretation of the OA texts 
(pp. 155, 158, 160). There is thus little in the way of further integrative results from these analyses compared 
to what has already appeared in Palmisano's articles. 

Despite the convenience of combining articles into a full-colour book format (a bargain at the current 
publisher's price of £35), it is a bit difficult to imagine the target audience of this particular volume: non- 
specialists will find the text inaccessible; curious Assyriologists will risk seeing their own text-derived interpre- 
tations mirrored back at them by the discussions; and computationally inclined archaeologists are more likely 
to look at Palmisano's already published journal articles and associated code for methodological inspiration. 
Readers will find various odd or irritating quirks. Archaeopress have set all figure captions in a difficult-to- 
read all-caps format. There are frequent broken sentences; some Turkish place-names are spelt both impre- 
cisely and inconsistently (for example, Bogazkóy, Yassihöyük, Acemhóyük, requiring g, 1 and c respectively); 
and large-scale maps use a geographic (latitude/longitude) projection. These are quibbles, of course, and it 
is clear that the overall research agenda and methodological innovation behind this project are sound and 
exciting, even if there are many issues with the book. 
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Josephine Quinn, Jn Search of the Phoenicians, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2017. Pp. 360, 75 half- 
tones, 11 maps. ISBN: 978-0-691-17527-0 (hardcover); 978-1-4008-8911-2 (ebook). 


For anyone who wants to explore how theory concerning the notions of ethnicity and identity can be 
applied to ancient cultures, Josephine Quinn's book, /n Search of the Phoenicians, is an excellent starting 
point. These concepts are teased out in the study as she challenges long-held concepts of the Phoenicians as a 
cultural entity against the political reality of the Near Eastern homeland and Mediterranean settlement span- 
ning the first millennium BC. The examination is divided into three parts: the first deals with textual evi- 
dence for the Phoenicians; the second largely concerns the cultural character of Phoenician-speaking groups 
in the west; and part three focuses on how the Phoenician identity evolved in later contexts (post-Carthage) 
— and has continued to do so into the recent era — to fuel political and nationalistic agendas (p. 199). 
Quinn’s extensive footnotes and bibliography (although suffering the unavoidable lag between writing and 
publication) will certainly be useful for those wanting to pursue in greater detail the topics she analyses. 

Quinn’s style is to state the evidence that has long been used to support who the Phoenicians were and 
to strip away the ‘fat’ of interpretation. In this thorough deconstruction of the foundations of the field, the 
reader is taken back to the origins of how various aspects of evidence became a proof of Phoenician identity. 
Once deconstructed, only the bare bones of the evidence remain and as fragments, they are summarily dis- 
missed as doubtful at best, or as no evidence at all of united Phoenician identity. Quinn considers that “there 
is as yet no direct evidence for myth, epic, or poetry being written in the ‘Phoenician’ cities of the first mil- 
lennium BCE,” (p. 60); and “[we] have no evidence that they used a common name, or shared notions of 
territory, history, or descent, or that others saw them as a clearly delineated “people” (p. 61). 

Terminology is at the heart of the issue. The Phoenicians are seen as an artificial construct drawn into 
ancient and modern colonial contexts and Quinn argues that there are 


dangers [in] stamping ethnic labels on people who may themselves have felt ambivalent about or 
simply uninterested in them, people whose own collective identities came, went, and in some cases 
never rose above the levels of their own towns or even families. The Phoenicians... constitute just such 
a case (pp. xiv-xv). 


In many respects our understanding of life in the Levant during the first millennium (in the territories 
of, for example, Sidon, Tyre, Byblos, Beirut and Arwad and in the Levantine colonies of the west) has yet 
to reach maturity. This statement might surprise some, but with the dearth of substantial Phoenician texts, 
histories or myths and as purveyors of goods that have cosmopolitan characteristics, Phoenicians’ will 
remain a contested term. If the identity of the Phoenicians was not at issue, studies like Quinn’s would find 
no life in academic debate. No culture exists in a vacuum and many of the arguments concerning ethnicity 
and identity can be applied to other groups as well. Her work joins a trend in research that has called into 
question long-established cultural identities: “the idea that distinctive cultures can be mapped onto particular 
groups of people has become increasingly unpopular among scholars” (p. 69). One such casualty was the 
so-called Sea Peoples who raided Egypt and the Levantine region in the late second millennium BC. How 
worthwhile such deconstructions can be will probably depend on how far they are taken and, most impor- 
tantly, once cultural groupings have been rejected, what replaces them in the historical narrative. 

Quinn’s book is challenging and her ideas crystallise discussions that have been touched on by past 
researchers concerning Phoenician identity. I suspect that after the initial shockwave this book has produced, 
and as new archaeological evidence comes to light, students and scholars will return to deconstruct or to 
build on her thesis. There is room to question Quinn’s interpretations. Some topics are very complex and 
could have been the subject of volumes in their own right. This is not meant as a criticism; it is the nature 
of any book and the constraints of word limits imposed by publishers. 

One such topic concerns the “Tophet Cult’ and child sacrifice that is said to have been practised in 
Phoenician settlements in the west.* Of the ongoing debate against this practice (those who argue that child 


1 Sagona 2015, pp. 204-205. 
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sacrifice did not exist in Phoenician colonies or was greatly exaggerated by ancient writers), Quinn writes: 
“This view has now, however, been abandoned by many scholars because it is contradicted by all the avail- 
able literary, archaeological, and epigraphic evidence” (p. 92). This is simply not the case. After conducting 
scientific analyses on infant human remains, Schwartz and his colleagues found that tophets in Carthage 
itself were burial grounds for children regardless of how they died. If sacrifice was practised, it was not the 
norm for the majority of the infants in the tophet precinct, who died from natural causes. Significantly, 
there was ample proof for animal sacrifice, which is likely to have been conducted at the same time as the 
cremation of deceased human children. This aspect was probably at the centre of the ancient misconceptions 
that children were being sacrificed.* To this can be added the evidence of Malta (also settled by Levantine 
immigrants), where infants were not included in adult burials; this points to an underlying cultural differen- 
tiation between infants and adults, implying that a rite of passage had to have been achieved before an indi- 
vidual could be buried as an adult? The evidence for a tophet in Rabat (Malta) fits this pattern. Depending 
on the reader’s viewpoint concerning this debate, Quinn’s argument based on the notion of widespread and 
commonly practised child sacrifice in the west needs to be reconsidered accordingly. We should seriously 
question whether the Phoenicians were “religious extremists” in their western settlements (p. 100). 

As I read on, and according to Quinn's overall premise, I felt that for clarity and once the term ‘Phoenician’ 
was exposed as an artificial construct, it would have been better to adopt a neutral term like “Levantine’ until 
the identity of ‘Phoenician’, as promoted by Carthaginian interests, could be reinstated: 


There is very little in their cultural artifacts or behavior to suggest self-conscious community-building 
at the level of “Phoenician” until Carthage began to promote that identity to and for its imperial 
subjects at the end of the fifth century (p. 65). 


Hence, a reader new to the field may grapple with concepts that shift in meaning spatially and chrono- 
logically. When the author brings us to the Phoenicians in the West (Part II), these traders and settlers are 
often referred to as “Phoenician-speaking” (pp. 81-83), but in the pages before, the reader is asked to con- 
sider that “there is a question mark over whether the Phoenicians shared a language at all” (p. 71). The term, 
‘Phoenician’ for the people of the first millennium who occupied the Levantine coastal margin and who 
struck out westward across the Mediterranean in deliberate trade and colonising (or colonial) events never 
really disappears from the discussion (although the term is often qualified by the use of inverted commas 
[p. 112]). I doubt that the term or the concept of Phoenicians as an ethnic group will be dropped from other 
scholars’ works. In fairness Quinn’s aim is, after all, not to remove the Phoenicians from the record, but to 
identify their origins, to define what ‘Phoenicians’ meant in antiquity and to evaluate whether it can be 
applied legitimately to Levantine communities (pp. 201-202). 

On more than one occasion, Richard Miles’ book, Carthage Must be Destroyed came to my mind and his 
account of Cato the Elder’s dossier against this enemy of Rome: “The Carthaginian perspective was, one 
must imagine, completely erased.”4 At a fundamental level an active negative campaign worked against the 
long-term preservation of Phoenician/Punic interests, culture and history in the west. In locations like Malta, 
archaeologically speaking, the Punic footprint was often compromised by later building works. Hence, towers 
which have signs of Punic origins are generally referred to as Roman towers, Punic residences were renovated 
to suit Roman tastes and significant religious sites like Tas-Silg were transformed over the centuries of their 
use.’ And against all of these stages of rural and urban development, evidence of the earlier Phoenician origins 
is even more fugitive. 

I suspect this book will generate decades of apologies in students’ essays and theses and indeed in the 
publications of established scholars in the field, as authors feel the need to justify the use of the term ‘Phoe- 
nician’ and to clarify and define what they mean when they refer to Phoenicians and the cultural remains 


2 Schwartz et al. 2010; 2017. 

3 Sagona 2015, pp. 204—206; see also Gras, Rouillard and Teixidor 1991; Quinn 2018, p. 95 mentions the Rabat (near 
Mdina) example in Malta. 

^ Miles 2010, p. 349. 

5 Sagona 2015, pp. 228 ff. for architecture; p. 239 for round towers; pp. 248—252 for Tas- Silg. 
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assigned to them. We have been down this road before with almost every theoretical challenge to how we 
interpret the past. Some parts of this review may sound critical, but I want to assure readers that this is a 
volume that deserves close attention. Quinn’s book is impressive for the sweep of her knowledge about the 
period. If it doesn’t stimulate questions, challenge entrenched views and invite fresh research, then read it again! 
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S. N. C. Lieu, in association with E. Hunter, E. Morano, and N. A. Pedersen (eds), Manichaeism East and 
West (Corpus Fontium Manichaeorum: Analecta Manichaica I). Turnhout: Brepols, 2017. Pp. xi+260, 
illustrations. ISBN 978-2-503-57457-8 (hardcover). 


The study of Manichaeism has received a new impulse in the last decades with a series of international 
conferences organised by the International Association of Manichaean Studies (IAMS). This volume, the first 
of a new sub-collection to the Corpus Fontium Manichaeorum, is the result of the eighth IAMS conference 
at SOAS, London, in 2015. It consists of 21 contributions by internationally renowned scholars and junior 
scholars of Manichaeism East and West. 

The contributions range from studies on texts in Coptic (BeDuhn and Hodgins, Dubois, Pedersen, 
Theodorou, Toda), Greek (Matsangou, Pedersen, Theodorou), Syriac (Ruani), Arabic (Baran Tekin), Middle 
Persian and Parthian (Benkato, Colditz, Leurini), Sogdian (Morano), and Chinese (Yoshida), to studies on 
the modern reception of Manichaeism (Smith), Manichaean art (Gulácsi, Kósa), and a number of contri- 
butions regarding texts from various regions (Bermejo-Rubio, Franzmann, Gardner and Rasouli-Narimani, 
Goff, Lieu). A very useful index of Manichaean sources has been included by the editors. 
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While many of the contributions represent the current stage of Manichaean studies, it has to be noted 
that they frequently share very little apart from their focus on one or another segment of ‘Manichaeism’. 
There has been no attempt to formulate a communal approach or theoretical focus. As such, most of 
the work is strictly historical or philological in nature. The presidential address by Lieu touches on some 
overarching questions in a highly personal tone. It sketches the development of the field since the time the 
author studied under Fergus Millar and Peter Brown, to the more recent discovery of Manichaean docu- 
ments in ancient Kellis (western desert of Egypt).' His note on the origins of Manichaeism, as well as 
its relation to early Judaeo-Christian traditions, is a brief summary that asks for further elaboration. 

Rather than summarising all 21 contributions, I will highlight some of the contributions that relate to 
Coptic Manichaean traditions, since these are the ones I am most familiar with. 

Bermejo-Rubio highlights the paradoxical tension between Manichaean pacifism and some violent moments 
in its cosmological narratives. Even though most of the violence is located in the realm of Darkness, the 
world of Light is not completely innocent. Manichaean texts employ a variety of strategies to describe the 
defeat of Darkness, while simultaneously keeping the level of violence in the hands of Light low. Evil is either 
imprisoned, neutralised, or annihilated (in a more extreme narrative strand). While tempting, we should 
not harmonise these mythical accounts but consider them as various interpretative possibilities. Dubois’s 
“The Coptic Manichaean Psalm to Jesus (No 245)” offers a brief commentary on a psalm addressing Jesus 
the Saviour. Particularly noteworthy is the passage discussing Jesus’s advent in a body, as well as in humble 
circumstances, since it stands in contrast with previous docetic interpretations of Manichaean theology. 
I cannot agree, however, with the author’s final suggestion that this psalm informs us about the state of the 
Manichaean church at the time when Manichaeans were “forced to settle in the Dakhleh Oasis because of 
persecutions” (p. 75).? 

Gardner and Rasouli-Narimani examine a wide range of passages from Latin, Greek, Coptic, Syriac, Arabic, 
Middle Persian, Parthian, Sogdian, and Chinese texts concerning the name of Mani’s father (frequently rep- 
resented as a variation on Patig or Pattikios). Interestingly, they conclude that this figure was most probably 
a senior member of the community rather than Mani’s biological parent (as reported in secondary traditions). 
Pedersen explores the relationship between Mani's Book of the Giants, sections of the Coptic Kephalaia, and 
Jewish and/or Christian Enoch traditions in Syriac. In particular, Kephalaia chapters 38 and 135 contain tradi- 
tions going back to the Book of the Giants, showing the ongoing textual engagement with the Enochic traditions. 
The differences between the two Kephalaia chapters, moreover, shed light on the development of this impor- 
tant doctrinal text as “a conscious reworking of Mani’s teachings” (p. 202). 

Theodorou’s “Heavenly Garment and Christology in Western Manichaean Sources” aims to explain the 
different Manichaean Jesus figures through the symbolism of the heavenly robe. Mani, a man amongst men, 
came to the angels as an angel. Parallels between Manichaean and Greek philosophical ideas about garments 
(and vessels) are frequently mentioned, but Theodorou considers it more likely that these traditions were 
mediated through apocryphal and gnostic sources. In answer to the difficult question of the docetic nature 
of the Manichaean conception of Jesus, he suggests that the historical Jesus in Manichaean theology dressed 
himself in a (temporary) garment of flesh, a real material body that could be worn besides other, more heav- 
enly garments. Toda’s “Some Observations on Greek Words in Coptic Manichaean Texts” attempts to approach 
the specific context in which Manichaean texts were translated from a Greek vorlage into Coptic. The difference 
between (the number of) Greek words used in Coptic translations of the New Testament and those in Coptic 
Manichaean texts points to different social settings. Based on a brief characterisation of the differences, Toda 
suggests that Manichaica were translated in a more intellectual milieu, devoid of Jewish influence, by someone 
well-versed in ancient medicine. 

Dilá Baran Tekin’s “Mani and His Teachings According to Islamic Sources: An Introductory Study” as 
noted by the editors themselves, is “work in progress’ from an early career researcher coming from a different 


1 On these important discoveries, see the introduction in Gardner, Alcock, and Funk 1999. 
2 Against the notion of widespread persecution of Manichaeans, see Brand (forthcoming). 
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tradition of scholarship” (p. 1, footnote). It hardly engages with the existing research on Islamic representations 
of Manichaeans. The contribution by Matsangou, with a critical re-evaluation of “real” and imagined Man- 
ichaeans in Greek patristic sources, offers more original insights. Her discussion of crypto-Manichaeism as a 
missionary strategy is tantalising and deserves further (comparative) study. 

A final important contribution to acknowledge is the report on the radiocarbon dating of the Medinet 
Madi documents by BeDuhn and Hodgins. This scientific examination has now established beyond doubt 
that the collection of Manichaean documents (including important Coptic texts like the Manichaean Psalm- 
book and Kephalaia) dates back to the period between the last quarter of the fourth century and the early 
decades of the fifth century CE. With the ongoing work on the Dublin Kephalaia, this valuable insight will 
allow for a more precise analysis of the development of Manichaean textual traditions.4 

Overall, Manichaeism East and West offers a glimpse of the most current work on this transregional ancient 
religion. It is a must for all research libraries, as well as all scholars interested in the various Manichaean tradi- 
tions of the ancient Near East, China, and the Roman Empire. 
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Pearce Paul Creasman and Richard H. Wilkinson (eds), Pharaoh’s Land and Beyond: Ancient Egypt and Its 
Neighbors, New York: Oxford University Press, 2017. Pp. xx+347; 67 figs, 12 pl. ISBN: 978-0-19-022907-8 
(hardcover); 978-0-19-022909-2 (ebook). 


Pharaohs Land and Beyond is a welcome addition to the field of ancient Near Eastern Studies. It aims 
to provide a broad understanding of ancient Egypt's interactions with its neighbours from the Predynastic 
Period to the fall of the New Kingdom. Nineteen authors contribute to 15 chapters, supported by a generous 
number of illustrations throughout and a small selection of coloured plates in the book's centre. A Reference 
and Further Reading bibliography for each chapter is also provided at the end of the book, along with a 
short Egyptian transliteration glossary and general index. The chapters are organised into five thematic 
sections: Pathways, People, Objects, Ideas and Events. 

In Pathways, Schneider (ch. 1) reconsiders the concept of exploration within an ancient Near Eastern 
context, effectively demonstrating that colonial-shaped lenses must be shed before the matters of the pro- 
ceeding two chapters can be properly examined. Creasman and Doyle (ch. 2) then survey Egypt’s maritime 
connections. They stress the complex and shifting integration of domestic and foreign watercrafts along the 
Nile, Red Sea and throughout the Eastern Mediterranean. Mumford’s contribution (ch. 3) on overland routes 
expands upon this picture in more detail by examining further pathways to the western and southern oases 
and northeast along the Levantine coast. 

In People, Badler (ch. 4) explores the concept of being an Egyptian and the often contrary official and 
practical views Egypt maintained toward non-Egyptians. Wilkinson and Doyle (ch. 5) then examine how 
these views constrained Egypt’s particular brand of diplomacy, focussing heavily on the abundance of diplo- 
matic texts from the New Kingdom. The final chapter of this section, by Spalinger (ch. 6), traces the eventual 
development of the Egyptian military from its unregulated primitive roots in the Old Kingdom, to the more 
recognisable, highly organised chariot-based army of the New Kingdom. 

In Objects, Mark (ch. 7) builds upon the work of chs. 2-5 detailing the methods, goods, peoples and routes 
of Egypt’s intercultural trade. Smith (ch. 8) explores issues of cultural diffusion in light of a comprehensive 
art and architectural analysis of primarily southern sites. These include deffufa, el-Kurru, Tombos, Hillat el- 
Arab, Kawa, Gebel Barkal and Abu Simbel, from the Predynastic Period to the Third Intermediate Period. 
He finds that Egyptocentric theories are generally inadequate to explain the multilateral influences that can- 
not be easily disentangled. Boschloos (ch. 9) completes this section with a thorough look at the distribution, 
evolution and longevity of scarabs within Egypt and the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Shaw (ch. 10) opens the fourth and by far the longest section, /deas, by using Egypt’s innovation in writ- 
ing, magic and medicine, chariots, composite bows and glass as case studies for analysing the transmis- 
sion of scientific and technological knowledge. Goldwasser and Ayali-Darshan (ch. 11) then take turns 
explicating: 1) the development and influence of Egypt’s writing systems during the Bronze Age as it 
interacted with cuneiform; and 2) the relationship between Egypt and the Levant’s rich literature. This 
section closes with a three-part chapter by Cornelius, Howley and Marinatos (ch. 12) on Egypt's religious 
exchange with the East, Nubia and the Aegean respectively. The first part provides a pantheon comparison, 
the second a case study of the tombs of Kerma, and the third a critical view of the shared Egypto-Minoan 
visual and religious vocabulary essential to their fruitful relationships during the twelfth and eighteenth 
dynasties. 

In the final and shortest section, Events, Harrell (ch. 13) assesses the impact of geological hazards upon 
ancient Egypt. Though insightful, this chapter feels strikingly inapposite, as the effect these hazards had on 
Egypt’s interaction beyond the Nile Valley is left unexplained. Burbury (ch. 14) then describes the mechan- 
ics of the Nile’s flood cycles and their dependence on Ethiopia. She further explains how this gift gave rise 
to both Egyptian civilisation and its ultimate demise by attracting many competing cultures and empires. 
In the final chapter, David (ch. 15) traces the cross-cultural transmission of epidemics and their various treat- 
ments. Though the chapter is stimulating overall, many readers will find her hypothesis that the Bubonic 
Plague finds its origins in the Nile unconvincing, making this an unfortunate end to an otherwise compel- 


ling book. 
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As can be seen from this brief summary, incorporating multiple contributors from various international 
university departments has resulted in scholarship that represents the most recent research from a global 
perspective. The thematic organisation generally works well also, providing a clear framework to navigate 
such a wide range of topics. However, at times this approach has also led to inevitable repetition, such as 
Mumford’s chapter (ch. 3) on land connections, which covers similar ground to Mark's (ch. 7) on trade. 

Perhaps the most abstruse aspect of the book concerns its ambitiously broad target audience of non-aca- 
demic enthusiasts, students and scholars of ancient Egypt (p. 2). This breadth appears to have created some 
unavoidable and at times seemingly insurmountable challenges for the editors. A prime example is the choice 
to provide almost no citations or notes. While the consequent lack of interruption may be celebrated by the 
lay enthusiasts, students and scholars are left with the insoluble task of deciphering which reference in the 
chapter's bibliography is relevant for any specific claim made. This is of particular concern for the sections 
presenting new research. Then there is the decision to include Egyptian transliteration and glossary. Students 
and scholars will welcome these inclusions, whereas untrained enthusiasts will likely find them frustrating. 
Finally, while the plates and illustrations included are of a high standard and indeed helpful, there is an insuf- 
ficient number to make sense of the extensive data listed throughout each chapter without first having com- 
pleted some foundational studies. For example, minor place names are consistently omitted on the maps 
provided and are likewise often difficult to identify using tools accessible to non-specialists. 

Besides these questionable editorial decisions, Pharaoh’s Land and Beyond succeeds in presenting a com- 
pelling picture of how deeply entangled ancient Egypt and its neighbours were. It ought to be embraced by 
students and scholars alike who are looking for a concise and current non-Egyptocentric analysis of intercul- 
tural contact both within and beyond the Nile Valley. 


Matthew J.S. JARLETT 
University of Melbourne 


Email: mjarlett@student.unimelb.edu.au 


Carolyn Willekes, The Horse in the Ancient World from Bucephalus to the Hippodrome. London, New 
York: Tauris. 2016. Pp. xvi+272, 40 figures, 10 plates and two tables. ISBN 978-1-78453-366-3 (Hardcover); 
978-1-78672-009-1 (ebook). 


The author, an independent scholar, is a classicist with degrees from Calgary and Guelph universities. 
This volume combines her “two great passions in life — horses and ancient history” (p. xiv). 

After a short introduction, the study falls into six chapters. Chapter 1 discusses methodological issues, 
which include terminology, the representation of horses in (ancient) art and literature, material evidence 
(such as bits and bridles), and the legitimacy of experimental archaeology. Chapter 2 is a comprehensive 
introduction to the history of the horse and its symbiosis with humans. It begins with a survey of the evo- 
lution of the animal, the modern Equus caballus being at the end of a 55-million-year evolutionary trajectory, 
moving from original forest to savannah environment, and developing from secretive and solitary beast to 
fast-running herd animal. A section deals with equine behaviour, psychology and physiology, citing Plutarch’s 
account of how Alexander had the insight to tame the timid and fractious Bucephalus, the use of brands, 
and the physical characteristics sought, for various uses, in hooves and other parts of the body, with evalu- 
ations of observations by classical authors and modern authorities. Chapter 3, recognising the complexity 
and difficulty of typology, considers various theories, and studies the various prehistorical forebears and 
sub-species, with, as modern survivals of archaic types, the Exmoor pony, and the Przewalski, Akhal Teke, 
Iberian, and Caspian horses as examples. Chapter 4, following the typology preferred by the author, looks 
at ancient horse types (as distinct from prehistoric ones), respectively the Central Asian, the Near Eastern 
(Nesaean and Southern Steppe variants), and the Mediterranean horse. Various ancient sources are cited, 
illustrating uses, feeding, management and breeding. Chapter 5 looks at the horse in the military context. 
Here a large number of classical authors are cited. Their observations of strategies, as well as their accounts 
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of battles and the tactics employed are carefully evaluated. Chapter 6 considers the horse in the world of 
sport, noting the popularity of chariot-racing and riding sports (racing and dressage), and showing the close 
relationship between military requirements and those of sporting competition. 

The author's emotional engagement with horses is evident at every turn, at times showing in some amus- 
ing flashes of humour, such as “these poor horses [of the Parthenon frieze] seem to receive constant scholarly 
abuse” (p. 11), and “even though an Exmoor standing in the pouring rain might look like a drowned rat, he 
is actually warm and dry” (p. 72). The division of the discussion between chapters 3 and 4 has perhaps left 
some fuzziness in the overall argument, since the complexity of evolution and breeding patterns in the for- 
mer seems to be left behind in the much simplified treatment of the latter. 

A surprising omission from this study is any discussion of the cultic use of horses, as, for example, in wide- 
spread burial rites, horses being sacrificed and interred in association with human obsequies among cultures 
from Palaeolithic times,’ and particularly associated with Scythian kurgans,” as well as practices across the 
Eurasian region. Rites of this kind are also attested in Europe, in archaic Greece? and later in Anglo-Saxon, 
Germanic and Scandinavian observances.’ They are even recorded as far away as China,° and in India as part 
of the Vedic Asvamedha sacrifice,’ with its bizarre counterpart in the coronation rites of the kings of Ulster.’ 
This aspect seems to have been an integral part of the domestication of the horse. 

A nice anachronism appears in figures 1.4 and 4.9, showing the author on a horse with stirrups, which 
were invented fairly late in antiquity. 
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Marjan Mashkour and Mark Beech (eds), Archaeozoology of the Near East 9, Oxford: Oxbow, 2017. Pp. 464. 
ISBN: 978-1-78297-844-2 (hardcover). 


Archaeozoology of the Near East 9 is a two-volume book of proceedings from the International Council of 
Archaeozoology (ICAZ) of the Archaeozoology of the Southwestern Asia and Adjacent Areas (ASWA) 
Working Group. The conference took place in 2008 and thus certain of the papers are now somewhat 
outdated, though they remain informative. 

The editors, Marjan Mashkour and Mark Beech, begin the volume by providing a brief overview of the 
history of ASWA, as well as its current and future goals. The organisation’s ongoing support of zooar- 
chaeological research, highlighted by the editors, was also what motivated several leading scholars to write the 
chapters for this book, and one can look forward to a multitude of projects spanning the great breadth of 
research areas this discipline has to offer. The editors organised the book into seven parts, divided between 
two volumes. The papers in each section address a general topic; however, they deal with various time peri- 
ods, regions, and greater combined themes, such as preliminary reports or more material-based investigations. 
While the structure is clear, when looking for all articles about a specific region or method, readers may have 
to jump between sections. On the other hand, one of the best parts of this book is the inclusion of a diverse 
timeframe and geography. One can read about fauna in Urartian, Mesopotamian, Egyptian or Arabian con- 
texts in a single source. 

Part 1 of Volume 1 addresses fauna in the Neolithic. Chapter 1 looks at the shifting subsistence from the 
Upper Palaeolithic to the Natufian. It is an appropriate beginning for the book and the section theme. 
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Chapter 2 focuses use on sheep and goat in Cyprus, which is a nice addition, as Cyprus is often not included 
in discussions of the Near East despite its many connections to its eastern neighbours. Chapters 3 and 5 
focus less on analysis than on how to make sense of an assemblage, be it by using measurements or looking 
more at taphonomy. Chapter 4 considers the possibility of multiple centres of domestication for sheep and 
goat in the Zagros Mountains, which might be useful for scholars studying domestication in other parts of 
the Near East to consider. 

Part 2 is concerned with Caucasian zooarchaeology. All the chapters in this section discuss material from 
sites in Armenia, and people working in this region will find lots of useful material here. Chapter 6, by 
Nina Manaseryan, is particularly interesting, as it includes a list of 26 sites in Armenia and discusses the 
often-overshadowed wild species of the area. The last chapters in Part 2 (Chapters 7-10) focus on Urartian- 
period material from Armenian sites. 

Part 3 deals with animal exploitation at Bronze Age urban sites and will be of particular interest to people 
working in the Levant and Northern Iraq. Chapter 11 looks at faunal remains in this region diachronically 
and could provide a useful comparison for other similar studies.’ Chapter 12 examines animal exploitation at 
a single site; specifically, a large quantity of deer bone, possibly for antler working, and bones of domesti- 
cated species that were likely used for consumption. The authors of Chapter 13 provide many informative 
charts based on their data, including a comparison to other Early Bronze Age sites in Syria. Chapter 14 looks 
consumption in the elite household of an Egyptian official living in the Northern Levant; it is useful for 
studying how cultural identity can be tied to food. Chapter 15 raises important issues, of which all zooarchae- 
ologists should be aware, related to using measurements for certain interpretations. Finally, Chapter 16 is 
based on part of author Scott Rufolo’s work for his dissertation on pastoralism and urbanism in the Khabur 
Basin, completed in 2011.” 

The authors of Part 4 (which begins Volume 2) address the ephemeral nature of archaeological sites 
associated with nomadic pastoralists. Chapter 17 examines fauna from Bedouin settlements, while chapter 
19 is concerned with the area from Anatolia to Iran. Both studies document faunal assemblages from tran- 
sient sites of modern nomads, providing possibly testable evidence for comparisons with other mobile 
groups. It is enlightening to see how zooarchaeology can help us better understand the lives of people who 
move across the landscape. Chapter 18 is based on analyses of oxygen stable isotopes of horses from West- 
ern Mongolia. The authors consider whether some animals are local and others foreign as a means of 
understanding the migration of people and their animals. 

Part 5 looks at the exploitation of animals on the Arabian Peninsula. Chapters 20 and 21 provide a good 
starting point for anyone looking to study camel domestication. Though some of their contents are now 
outdated, this problem has been addressed by a section at the end referring to newer literature that has come 
out since the chapters were submitted. Two chapters on freshwater and saltwater fish, including marine 
catfish, take different approaches but complement one another: Chapter 22 looks diachronically at the utili- 
sation of fish, particularly deep-sea species, while Chapter 23 deals with fish as part of cultural identity in the 
Neolithic, which ties in well with some of the chapters on sites of that era in Part 1. 

Part 6 provides chapters on rituals and animal deposits. It includes several papers on Egyptian faunal 
material. These chapters on Egypt alongside chapters studying the Levant allow for immediate cross- 
cultural comparison of ritualised animal burials across the diverse geographies of the ancient Near East. 
Thus, the equid burials from Syria discussed in Chapter 24 can be compared to the variety of animals 
buried in Egypt (Chapters 25 and 27). Chapter 26, looking at zooarchaeological remains from a temple in 
Karnak, is particularly useful, as it elucidates the wider scope of zooarchaeology in Egypt beyond a focus 
on animal burials. 


1 For other studies see Sapir-Hen et al. 2014. 

2 Rufolo 2011. 

3 Chapter 17 by Mark J. Beech, Hanae Sasaki, Tatsuo Sasaki, Walid Yasin Al-Tikriti and Mohammed Amer Al- 
Neyadi. Chapter 19 by Jennifer J. Piro and Pam J. Crabtree. 
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Part 7 is a miscellaneous section, starting with the Greco-Roman period (Ch. 28) and moving forward 
in time. While not as cohesive as the previous parts, the chapters are informative in themselves. Chapter 29 
(in French) provides useful methodologies for distinguishing Equid species. Chapter 30 looks at differences 
between assemblage types, particularly consumption and bone-working, and might provide good parallels 
for those working in the Neolithic or the Bronze Age who encounter similar differences. Finally, Chapter 31 
gives preliminary results of analyses conducted on remains from the Castle of Aqaba. 

In summary, this volume delivers an abundance of zooarchaeological facts, materials, methods and con- 
clusions. The papers are interesting and to the point, and the book is a suitable starting point for future 
research. It is a worthwhile resource for any bourgeoning zooarchaeologist looking to diversify their knowl- 
edge of the field, and at the same time a useful reference for specialists looking for comparative material or 
area-specific data. Any reader aiming to study animals in archaeology will find something of interest within 
its pages. 
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17. Fish, sheep and goats in the Abu Dhabi desert: Evidence for Bedouin diet during the pre-oil era. 
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Alireza Askari Chaverdi and Pierfrancesco Callieri, Persepolis West (Fars, Iran): Report on the Field Work Carried 
out by the Iranian-Italian Joint Archaeological Mission in 2008-2009, Oxford: BAR Publishing, 2017. Pp. 310. 
ISBN: 978-1-4073-1608-6 (paperback). 


This volume represents the final report on fieldwork carried out by the Iranian-Italian Joint Archaeological 
Mission in 2008-2009 at Persepolis West, an area in the surrounds of the World Heritage Site of Persepolis, 
an imperial centre of the Achaemenid Empire. The fieldwork was undertaken as part of a five-year project 
entitled “From Palace to Town”, started in 2008 by the Iranian-Italian Joint Archaeological Mission, which 
included archaeology and conservation works. The project aimed to shift attention away from the ‘palaces’ of 
the imperial Terrace which had been almost exclusively the focus of archaeologists in the past, to the inhabited 
settlement known from written sources, the ‘town’. The current volume is the second of four in the “From 
Palace to Town” series. “Persepolis West” is the name given to one of the Achaemenid settlements identified 
in the plain and specifically within the broad area named the “Persepolis settled zone”. 

The great value of this volume is in presenting and making available to the academic community the 
results of this important fieldwork project. The geophysical survey and ground-truthing of this data are 
pivotal to our understanding of the settlement landscape of Persepolis. The pottery assemblage retrieved 
through controlled stratigraphic excavation fills the gaps in the Achaemenid and post-Achaemenid ceramic 
sequence, with radiometric dating supporting these results. 

The book includes contributions by various authors involved in the project, with prefaces by Mohammad 
Hassan Talebian, Deputy of the Iranian Cultural Heritage and Tourism Organization (ICHHTO), Seyyed 
Mohammad Beheshti, Director of the Research Institute for Cultural Heritage and Tourism (RICHT), 
and Hamideh Choubak, Director of the Iranian Centre for Archaeological Research (ICAR). 

The introduction by mission co-directors Alireza Askari Chaverdi and Pierfrancesco Callieri notes that 
this is not the first examination of the plain to the west of the Persepolis Terrace, as Ernst Herzfeld and 
William M. Sumner? conducted an extensive surface survey there in 1986. However, they stress that the 
importance of the current results is that they provide the first conclusive evidence for the existence and 
extent of an inhabited settlement zone next to the Persepolis terrace, which had generally only been known 
from written sources. The project has allowed information obtained from geophysical survey to be linked 
to excavated stratigraphic units by ground-truthing the results. In turn, these results will help to define a 
curtilage or buffer zone around the Terrace, where agricultural encroachment has already begun to erode 
the archaeological resource. 

Chapter 1, “Geophysical Surveys over Persepolis Northwest Area”, is divided into two sections: the first, 
by Babak Aminpour, presents the geomagnetic surveys in areas B-E and the second, by Sébastien Gondet 
and Kourosh Mohammadkhani, reports on magnetic and electromagnetic surveys over Persepolis West 
and Northwest. Results obtained previously from Pasargadae had shown that ‘near surface’ geophysics is 
particularly suitable for surveying Achaemenid sites and that magnetic surveys proved to be the most efficient 
method of geophysical survey? The results presented here were gathered from 2003-2014, during which 
time a total of 50 ha was surveyed. This extensive survey has shown that Persepolis West or Persepolis 
Northwest was much larger than originally thought and extends from the Frataraka complex to the west 
and the north. 

The results presented in this chapter are compelling, as the survey has revealed that a wide orthogonal 
grid was present across the area, with more large unknown building complexes to the north of the Frataraka 
temple and long linear anomalies that may represent ditches or canals (confirmed during the excavation). 
The survey has established the existence of areas with clearly defined building complexes as well as areas of 
open space, suggesting the cityscape was not a densely built-up urban core but more a diffuse town plan 
with gardens, parks, orchards or open fields. The results of the geophysical survey informed the targeted 
positioning of the trenches excavated in the 2008-2009 seasons. 


* Boucharlat et al. 2012, p. 253. 
2 Herzfeld 1929-1930; Sumner 1986. 
3 Boucharlat and Benech 2002; Benech et al. 2012. 
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Chapter 2, “Excavations at Persepolis West 2008-2009”, presents an overview by Alireza Askari Chaverdi 
and Pierfrancesco Callieri and trench reports by Ali Asadi, Luca Colliva, Marco Galuppi, Nabil Ibnoerrida, 
Elisa Iori, Hamid Karami, Alan Mercuriali, Abazar Shobeiri and Mousa Zare. The reports describe the 
details of the 11 excavated trenches and their associated stratigraphic units, divided into Areas A-E. The 
trenches (Tr. 1-11) are each presented with: aims and results, the stratigraphic sequence, a list of stratigraphic 
units in their phases and any relevant Cr4 dates, Harris matrix, plans, sections, photos and conclusions. 

Understandably, the findings vary from trench to trench; some are spectacular and some less so. From 
Area C, the results from Tr. 7, the excavation of a well-preserved ditch, and Tr. 8, the remains of a built 
canal, are important, as they show that the linear features on the geophysical survey were not streets but 
canals. This indicates that this part of the plain was occupied by a green space, similar to Pasargadae, with 
irrigated gardens rather than roads and streets. The chineh wall on stone foundation found in Tr. 3 Area A 
further suggests that this garden was surrounded by a wall, which may extend for c. 200m. Other results 
from Area A showed that agricultural activity and field levelling had largely destroyed archaeological layers 
and undermined interpretation of the geophysics. The extensive manufacturing and craft activities found 
in Area B Tr. 4 and Tr. 6, c. 1.5km from the Terrace in the form of kilns and dumps, point to an area of 
settlement in this zone away from the Terrace but within the “town”. The probable use of the kilns was to 
manufacture fluorapatite, a substance used for whitening the grey limestone surface of the carvings on the 
Persepolis Terrace. 

These are straightforward trench reports, presenting the excavation results with some discussion provided 
in the concluding paragraph. More extensive interpretation is to be found in the “Conclusions” chapter of 
the volume. The reports would have been enhanced by the inclusion of a map at the start of the chapter 
showing the location of the areas and trenches, or a map at the start of each individual Area. This would have 
aided orientation, rather than having to refer to fig. 2 in the chapter on geophysical survey. In addition, some 
of the trenches are illustrated with photographs that are difficult to interpret due to deep shadows. A curious 
feature is the inclusion of duplicate illustrations, where coloured versions, possibly field drawings, of plans 
and sections are shown in conjunction with digitised black and white line drawings of seemingly the same 
image. 

The majority of Chapter 3, “Archaeological Studies on Finds”, is devoted to a study of the ceramics by 
Martina Battisti, Elisa Iori, Nabil Ibnoerrida and Somayeh Khoshbakht. This includes a breakdown of the 
methodology used. First a quantitative analysis of the whole ceramic assemblage is made, based on three 
classes: colour; thickness; and the quantity of inclusions in the temper. These results are presented as “physical 
features” for each Area or trench. The diagnostic potsherds are then presented and analysed according to 
function and ware by Area and trench within the stratigraphic phasing. The chapter features exhaustive tables 
and plates, but no photographs. 

The ceramic analysis in this chapter represents the first comprehensive publication of an Achaemenid 
ceramic corpus from reliable stratigraphic sequences, with several links to absolute chronology. Besides 
being a significant resource for the analysis of other sites belonging to this period, the sequences also help 
us reach an understanding of the development of the Late Plain Ware as defined by Sumner.* 

In the second part of Chapter 3, Luca Colliva and Emad Matin present the “Other Finds: Inventoried 
Objects”. This section is devoted to small finds, including: weapons; ornaments; inserts for decoration; 
architectural stone elements; stone vessels; coins; special ceramics — such as a black glaze Hellenistic bowl 
fragment and a cream-ware vessel with painted geometric and animal motifs; glass vessels; glazed bricks; 
games; tools and implements with various functions; and artefacts of uncertain function. The catalogue of 
“Other Finds” features coloured photographs, descriptions, dimensions and comparanda. Of particular inter- 
est are the Egyptian blue moulded inlay decoration of a feathered wing, pictured on the cover of the book, 
and the inlay eye beads of agate and gypsum used for jewellery or statues. Interpretation of the various inven- 
toried items is generally limited; however, as this publication renders the new material accessible to special- 
ists, it contributes towards the corpus of Achaemenid material culture excavated stratigraphically. 


4 Sumner 1986. 
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In Chapter 4, “Radiometric Datings”, analysis of the radiometric dates is compiled by Filippo Terrasi, 
Isabella Passariello, Fabio Marzaioli and Manuela Capano. The radiometric dates were obtained from both 
charcoal and bone samples. These data help confirm the chronology of the sites excavated and have largely 
been interpreted as falling into two main chronological phases: 700-400 BC and 400-200 BC. These dates 
confirm that there is evidence for continuous occupation and activity from the Achaemenid through into 
the Post-Achaemenid in the Persepolis West settled zone. 

In their concluding remarks, Chaverdi and Callieri give an insightful summary and interpretation of the 
results. They confirm that the methodology adopted for geophysical survey and ground-truthing through 
stratigraphic excavations proved sound and that, as a whole, the results help inform our understanding of 
the Persepolis West settled zone. 

This volume is a very welcome and extremely valuable contribution to the archaeology of Achaemenid 
Iran. The material it presents will be indispensable to future research on the issues related to the settled 
complexes of the “town” surrounding the Persepolis Terrace, as well as their extent and nature. It will also 
prove an enormously useful reference for the study of the ceramic sequences of the Achaemenid and Post 
Achaemenid periods of the Persepolis plain, which will further inform Achaemenid ceramic sequences for 
the greater Fars region and beyond. 
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